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Preface 


This English translation of Max Nettlau's Spanish text of 1932-34 was 
made by the late Ida Pilat Isca, and its publication was financed by a 
donation from the late Valerio Isca. The translation was first edited by 
David Poole and Carol Saunders, and later revised and compared with the 
original. Much of the production work was done by Stephanie Cloete. 

Bibliographical references have been completed where appropriate and 
integrated into appendices following the text. Biographical and other 
information has also been integrated into the index. 
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Introduction 


Max Nettlau 1865 -1944 
The person 

Max Nettlau was an anarchist for more than sixty years, and for some fifty 
years he took an important part in the anarchist movement, as a writer, 
chronicler, historian, often argumentative critic and active supporter. And 
still, strange as it may sound, he is virtually unknown not only to ‘the 
outer world', but also to many anarchists. This is all the more surprising, 
for not only was he the pioneer in the field of the historiography of anar¬ 
chism (and in anarchist historiography!, if there is such thing), but even 
more so because fifty years after his death, in many of the fields he wrote 
about, he has still not been superseded by later writers. 

Max Heinrich Hermann Reinhardt Nettlau was born on 30 April 1865 
in Neuwaldegg, then a suburb but now a district of Vienna. His parents 
were both Prussians; his father Heinrich Hermann Reinhard Nettlau 
(29 Dec. 1830 Schlodien, Prussia - 6 March 1892 Neuwaldegg) came to 
Austria as Court Gardener todhe Princess Schwarzenberg in January 1858. 
He met his wife Agnes Kast (11 May 1843 Potsdam - 25 May 1898 Potsdam) 
during a visit in Prussia in 1862 and they married in July 1864. Max was 
their first child, followed by one other son, Ernst, born in December 1866, 
who was after a few years discovered to be mentally retarded. As may be 
gathered from the discretion with which Nettlau usually avoided this sub¬ 
ject, it seems to have been the only dark cloud in an otherwise unusually 
happy and harmonious childhood. For Nettlau appears to have been often 
somewhat jealous of his brother, who soon got more attention and care 
than he - though Ernst was already in 1872 committed to professional 
care. But in many ways Nettlau remained withdrawn and rather solitary, 
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enjoying the magnificent gardens of the Palace in Neuwaldegg, for which 
his father was responsible, and playing on his own, in the company of a 
few animals, especially birds, plants and trees. His outlook on the world 
always remained deeply influenced by these early experiences: compari¬ 
son with the life of plants, trees and animals, to what he regarded as a 
truly natural environment, very often provided the standards against which 
he measured political phenomena. It was here also that he developed his 
idea of an ideal society and an ideal life, of a natural life, of Anarchy: a 
world which grows and regulates itself on its own and in which one should 
interfere as little as possible, lest the results would become some carica¬ 
ture like the unnatural and artificial French Palace gardens. 

The first years of his life were also the time when Bismarck prepared, 
not least at the expense of Austria, by wars and annexations, the foun¬ 
dation of the German empire (which in Austria, but also by many in 
Germany!, was regarded as a Prussian empire). Though he was then too 
young to notice what was happening, Nettlau must in his first 'conscious' 
years have been constantly confronted with these political events and their 
consequences. It is in many ways significant that like his parents he kept 
his Prussian (then German) nationality all his life, and always refused to 
apply for Austrian citizenship - though for most of his life he would have 
described himself as a Viennese Internationalist. 

The education he received from his parents, especially his father, seems 
to have been unusually liberal, generous and free-minded; as Nettlau 
always recalled, virtually no reproaches were ever made, and certainly 
no beating or other physical punishment. Thanks to his father also, he 
liked reading from very early on; having no religious education at home, 
and a liking for Greek and other mythologies, he decided, when confronted 
at school with Christian religion, that a world with so many competing 
gods couldn't make sense, and that it was therefore probable that there 
were none. His father's tales and recollections, especially about and around 
the revolutions of 1848/49, impressed him deeply, and this and the reading 
of Heine and Borne made him an adherent of “radical-revolutionary 
republican, always federalist opinions, yet untinged by socialism" early in 
life. 
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Digesting Heine and Borne and being confronted, in the late 1870s, 
with reports of the activities of Russian revolutionaries - which were 
received and commented on by the press outside Russia with much sym¬ 
pathy - he began from about 1880 to regard himself as a socialist: always 
“antistatist and federalist (that is, as libertarian as possible), libertarian- 
communist (free and unforced solidary work by all, and consuming as 
one liked) and, in view of the resistance by the beati possedentes [the 
‘haves'], revolutionary (individually and collectively)". He soon discov¬ 
ered that this coincided with anarchist communism, and from about 1881/ 
1882 he regarded himself as a communist anarchist. 

From Autumn 1882 he studied philology in Berlin. He soon became 
interested in comparative Indo-European philology, and concentrated on 
“the darkest branches of this group of languages, the Celtic languages, 
with a special preference for the Cymric (the Welsh)”. Working on his 
doctoral dissertation, he went to London for the first time in October 1885 
and immediately joined the Socialist League (the only organisation he ever 
joined). He always regarded the League as the ‘ideal' political organisa¬ 
tion, with its concentration on education and the progressive development 
of political consciousness. Living at the time just off Tottenham Court Road, 
he registered at the Bloomsbury branch, then more and more the centre of 
Marxist intrigues against the anti-parliamentarian policy of the League; he 
claimed later that it was this “workshop in practical Marxism" that facili¬ 
tated his understanding of the Marxist intrigues in the First International. 

Early in 1887 he finished his dissertation: Studies on the Cymric gram¬ 
mar, and published its first part. 1 He continued to work in the field, expect¬ 
ing to embark eventually on an academic career, and therefore continued 
to spend regularly longer periods in London and other places in the United 
Kingdom, to use Celtic manuscripts and other pertinent materials. He con¬ 
tinued also to take part in the Socialist League, in London, but also, during 
a longer visit in the Spring of 1888, in Dublin (where he met for the first 
time the later notorious police spy Coulon). At that time he also published 
his first political and historical articles, in the paper of the Socialist League, 
The Commonweal. The very first was on Karl Marx, to commemorate the 
fifth anniversary of his death (10 March 1888, signed Y Y); others were 
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usually International Notes or historical notes for the Revolutionary 
Calendar. 

In July 1889 he attended the Founding Congress of the so-called 
Second International, the International Socialist Congress in Paris, as del¬ 
egate of the Norwich branch of the Socialist League (as “Netlow”, thanks 
to a misunderstanding of William Morris). He began also in these years 
more regularly to interview old militants in the English and other revo¬ 
lutionary movements, and to discuss political matters with them, and usu¬ 
ally took shorthand notes either at the time or immediately afterwards. 
He was particularly close to Samuel Mainwaring (14 Dec. 1841 Neath 
(S. Wales) - 29 Sept. 1907 London), one of the founders of the Socialist 
League, whom he had originally met to obtain information about the Welsh 
language and whom he always regarded as one of his best friends, and to 
the Belgian anarchist Victor Dave (25 January 1847 Alost, Belgium - 31 
October 1922 Paris), a member of the First International and former friend 
of John Most. 

At the Conference of the Socialist League in May 1890 he was elected 
a member of its Council (he resigned in September when he had to return 
to Vienna); and between May and August 1890 he edited and financed 
The Anarchist Labour Leaf a little four-page-sheet, of which four numbers 
were published and distributed gratis. It consisted entirely of articles by 
Nettlau and Henry Davis, who up till then had been one of the most active 
anarchist-communists in the Socialist League - mostly in the East End. 
Davis soon changed colours and declared himself an Individualist, which 
prompted Nettlau’s first contribution to Freedom (“Communism and 
Anarchy”, May 1891; signed N). He also wrote his first longer and more 
substantial historical articles - “Joseph Dejacque - a predecessor of com¬ 
munist Anarchism” (published in John Most’s Freiheit, 25 January - 25 
February 1890), and “The Historical Development of Anarchism” ( Freiheit , 
19 April -17 May 1890, reprinted as a pamphlet), the nucleus of his later 
historical works, and the first results of his studies on Bakunin, “Notes 
for a Biography of Bakunin” ( Freiheit , January-April 1891). These already 
showed, as he later stressed, what subjects would be his preferences as 
a historian: the forgotten predecessors (Dejacque), biographies (Bakunin), 
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and the overall view (history of an entire movement). Other long articles 
concerned the Austrian labour movement, German Social Democracy, 
“scientific socialism”, and anarchist communism. 

On 6 March 1892 his father suddenly died, and Nettlau discovered to 
his great surprise that his father had left his family a small fortune, accu¬ 
mulated thanks to a number of “fortunate speculations”. He found himself 
unexpectedly in a position where he no longer needed to prepare himself 
for an academic career, and could concentrate on what had become more 
and more important, the study of the history of socialism in general, of 
anarchism and of Bakunin in particular. He saw from nearby that in a few 
years many of the older militants of all the radical movements of the mid- 
and later nineteenth century had died or were about to die, and that their 
sometimes magnificent collections of books, documents etc. were dis¬ 
persed or disappeared (not to mention their recollections which he had 
already started to record from the late 1880s). He therefore decided that 
it was “more important” to save what could be saved in this field, instead 
of “using old manuscripts in libraries in Wales and Ireland”, and gave up 
his Celtic studies. (He had started to collect anarchist materials, but on a 
much more modest scale, in the late 1880s, and had bought and saved 
the archive of the Socialist League, which its secretary Frank Kitz had 
torn up and prepared for destruction). 

From then on he travelled extensively to meet and interview survivors 
of Bakunin’s circle (and of other revolutionary movements), and he spent a 
considerable part of each year in London, where he not only collected what 
he could find and obtain around some of the Working Men’s clubs, but 
also for a while took an active part in the life of the anarchist movement. 
He was a member of the London Socialist League (which continued the 
Socialist League for a while), and of its successor, the Commonweal group. 
He wrote their declaration of principles, Why we are anarchists , 2 and a 
little later he wrote at the request of the remnants of the group and some 
other comrades An Anarchist Manifesto , approved of and occasionally 
corrected by Kropotkin, also published anonymously. 3 

On 28 February 1895 his brother Ernst died, and he found - as he was 
administering his father’s estate - that he could increase his monthly 
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allowance and spend more on collecting. After the merging of the 
Commonweal and Freedom Groups in April/May 1895, like most he joined 
the Freedom Group, and when The Torch was closed down, he and an¬ 
other German and good friend of Kropotkin, Bernhard Kampffmeyer 
(25 June 1867 Berlin - 21 Oct. 1942 Berg.-Gladbach), provided the means 
to acquire the press and printing equipment of the Torch for Freedom and 
'the movement’ and guaranteed half the rent for its premises at 127 
Ossulston Street (Spring 1896). 

In Spring and early Summer 1896, he prepared with Joseph Presburg 
(‘Perry’) the anarchist participation at (and possible alternatives to) the 
International Socialist Congress in London, July 1896; they also organ¬ 
ised (with Malatesta) the anarchist meetings after the expected exclu¬ 
sion of the anarchists. He and Presburg were also in 1897 the “Spanish 
Atrocity Committee”, Nettlau doing all necessary translations, duplicat¬ 
ing the circular letters on the machine he had acquired for the publica¬ 
tion of his biography of Bakunin, and writing nearly all articles on the 
subject for Freedom, the Labour Leader, and other papers. 4 

In the Spring of 1896 he wrote his Bibliographie de l Anarchic, pub¬ 
lished in Spring 1897. Between 1896 and 1900 he wrote and “autocopied” 
in 50 copies his huge biography of Bakunin; he continued to work on Bakunin 
intensively for the next few years, and was allowed to use the Bakunin 
papers which his family in Naples possessed (they were destroyed at the 
end of the Second World War). He also received, on the initiative of Elisde 
Reclus, the bulk of Bakunin’s political papers and manuscripts, for his 
collection and for safekeeping. At about the same time, James Guillaume 
- who had refused to help Nettlau with his work on Bakunin - destroyed 
most of what he had left of Bakunin's letters and manuscripts (including 
what he had received so far from Nettlau’s biography of Bakunin), partly in 
a fit of depression, but partly also to suppress information he did not wish 
to become known. This concerned in the first place everything concerning 
the break between Bakunin and his formerly most intimate friends around 
Guillaume, in particular the manuscript of Bakunin’s Memoire de justifica¬ 
tion - of which, however Bakunin had a copy made before turning over the 
manuscript to his former friends, a copy that Nettlau found and could use, 
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and years later also published. Nettlau summarised and reproduced his 
discoveries in four unpublished volumes of supplements to the Biography, 
which James Guillaume was the only other person to use, in preparing L 
/wteraflfo'owtf/^hispartialrecollectionsandhistoryoftheFirstlnternational. 

On 5 December 1899 he read to the Freedom Discussion Group a paper 
which always remained one of his pet productions - Responsibility and 
Solidarity in the Labour Struggle , 5 From 1900 on he regularly spent several 
months every year in Paris (which he had avoided until then), to collect 
publications in the bookstalls on the Quais, but also to collect material for 
his next major project, a history of Buonarroti and the secret societies of 
the early 19th century - a subject he had chosen after being impressed by 
Bakunin’s fascination with and involvement in secret societies. He contin¬ 
ued the work for several years and wrote an unfinished manuscript, which 
however is no longer preserved with his papers. He finally abandoned the 
subject, disgusted with what he saw as inevitable in all these secret bodies, 
a pitiless authoritarianism without any hint of understanding and tolerance. 

Most of his time and energy in the years up to the First World War 
were dedicated to collecting and travelling; but he conducted, from 1900 
until 1907, the only long-term relationship with a woman he had in his 
life. (His extreme need for discretion was such that he mentioned her 
existence only to a couple of female comrades, but with one exception to 
none of his male friends, who learned about her only after she died in 
1907.) Otherwise he frequented prostitutes, from the early 1880s to the 
early 1940s, and in his later-memoirs repeatedly expressed his gratitude 
for all the good they did him. 

In all those years Freedom was the only paper to which he contributed 
regularly (from 1896 to 1914, and then again from 1919/1920 onwards), 
and in whose production he also participated in more practical ways, when 
he was in London. During this period he wrote most of the International 
Notes, all the Reviews of the Year (usually published in the January 
number), historical and general articles, obituaries, and many reviews, 
and he wrote for Freedom some of his most controversial articles (he 
was repeatedly asked to produce a provocative piece, to bring a too com¬ 
placent movement to life again). 
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From its foundation in 1911, he also contributed regularly (including 
some of his most important historical articles) to the Archiv fur die 
Geschichte des Sozialismus und der Arbeiterbewegung, which remains one 
of the most substantial journals on the history of socialism and the la¬ 
bour movement in general. 6 

At the end of 1912 he threatened to resign from the Freedom Group, 
when Alfred Marsh, the editor, suppressed an article by Varlaam 
Cherkezov on the situation in the Balkans, replying to Kropotkin and 
attacking the imperialist policy of Russia and incidentally Kropotkin’s 
Russian nationalism (Cherkezov was Georgian). He was finally persuaded 
to remain in the group and asked to explain some of the controversial 
issues in an article in Freedom, “The War in the Balkans” Qan. 1913). 

The outbreak of the First World War found Nettlau in Vienna, where 
he remained during the following years. He took the side of Austria and 
Germany, it seems, mostly out of a violent opposition to Kropotkin and 
certain other comrades, but also, as he tried to explain to the only com¬ 
rade with whom he remained in correspondence during these years, out 
of a sense of fairness. He suffered progressively from the more and more 
virulent nationalism or, as he saw it, even anti-German racism, especially 
in radical circles and on the left, which, he thought, had lost all sense of 
proportion and was not just uninformed but deeply unjust. He wrote later: 
“N. protested and was consequently regarded as a patriot, like in that 
Winter of 1912/13, when he refused to join in the glorification of the 
Balkan Allies, the new ‘Crusaders’ (...) There was no greater Russian 
patriot than Kropotkin, no greater Georgian patriot than Cherkezov, no 
greater Dutch and French patriot than Cornelissen, no greater American 
patriot than Emma Goldman, and he got along with all of them; he just 
refused always to understand why other countries should live, while 
Austria-Hungary and Turkey had to be dismantled.” 7 

Some of these feelings find an expression or at least an echo in the 
present book: 

Marx, as attested by his writings published at that time and correspon¬ 
dence published later, was as anti-German as Bakunin, and he did all 
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he could to foment a British war against Russia and Germany. He was 
in complete agreement, at the General Council in 1871-72, with the 
Blanquists, who were French patriots par excellence. Those among 
the German socialists who were in contact with the International were 
all Francophiles. Conciliatory manifestos were published by both par¬ 
ties. Nothing in the International could cause any offence to the French. 

But the very fact that a race considered superior (Latin) had been 
beaten by a race considered inferior (barbarians) was intolerable to 
passionate spirits. Their racial attitudes cannot be ascribed to a later 
interpretation... (Chapter 10, p.129). 

It was also a question of fairness and justice to take a side in a situa¬ 
tion, where both sides were more similar to each other than either ad¬ 
mitted, and where none had more right than the other to the claim to be 
“progressive”. Basically his attitude remained as balanced as before, when 
it came really to evaluate the situation: 

But I would wish that one should speak as a historian, as a critic and 
not as a fanaticized continuator of the hatreds of the past, sowing 
new hatreds. After all - what is more international than cruelty and 
wickedness? The English burnt Jeanne d’Arc, the French burnt the 
Palatinate, the Germans bombarded Strasbourg, and so forth. The his¬ 
tory of the past is nothing but the oppression of the weak by the strong, 
and the history of our time is its worthy continuation; one is used to it 
to such an extent, that nobody pays attention any longer to the people 
murdered all around us. All parties, even the most advanced ones, do 
just the same; if they can, they kill their adversaries, by a revolution¬ 
ary tribunal or by direct assassination; and if not that, then there are 
still the different forms and degrees of polemic. In this situation, ei¬ 
ther one closes one’s eyes before the crimes of one’s own country 
and fights all the others, as pure and simple nationalists; - or one 
admits that on the whole everything is balanced, that people and par¬ 
ties are all the same if not in the good they do, then certainly in the 
evil they do, and one fights (apart from the crime of the hour, of course) 
the common source of evil, authority and all its forms, the State, the 
thirst for power, fanaticism in all its forms. 8 
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The end of the war found him destitute and starving, having lost 
virtually all his money in the vicissitudes of the war and being on the side 
of the losers. He survived in the end only thanks to food parcels that occa¬ 
sionally reached him from friends in Switzerland, England (T. H. Keell), 
and America, and from Quakers and Quaker organisations in America - 
which (combined with the personal contact with some of these) made him 
for the first time somewhat more lenient towards religious people and 
some religious environments. 

He now had to write for a living, and first could do so only for the 
Christian Science Monitor (reports on the situation in Vienna), until some 
anarchist papers were in a position to pay for articles and books ( Der 
Syndicalist in Berlin, La Protesta in Buenos Aires, and FreieArbeiter Stimme 
in New York in particular). For the rest of his life, he did virtually nothing 
else but writing - as he informed one of the friends who supported him: 

Until today I wrote few letters, as I finished the manuscript only yes¬ 
terday (...) it’s the history of the ideas 1880-1886 and should be called: 
Anarchists and Socialrevolutionaries... 1880-1886. But there is no pros¬ 
pect of it being published. I am tired, but have always to go on writing 
- articles - letters - then again the next book on the years 1886 to 
1894, or rather the book-manuscript, the solitary book, just for me. 9 

The conditions under which he produced all this work were at first 
incredibly difficult, because he was separated from most of his own collec¬ 
tions (including many of his earlier notes and excerpts), which were kept 
in store in London and Paris - and which were inaccessible to him also, 
because they were threatened by sequestration as property of an ‘enemy' 
and loser. This changed somewhat from the mid-1920s onwards, when 
(on the invitation of friends who also paid the expenses) he could travel to 
Berlin and then to Zurich and Geneva again, where he could use the li¬ 
braries and collections of friends (Rocker, Jacques Gross, Fritz Brupbacher) 
and of public institutions (including the Social Democratic Party archives 
in Berlin with the papers of Marx and Engels); and then in particular 
from 1928 to 1936, when he was invited to Spain by the Montseny-Urales 
family, and spent longer and longer periods there to use the rich collec¬ 
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tions of the Biblioteca Arus in Barcelona, of Soledad Gustavo, and of other 
anarchist collectors. In 1935 he sold his collection to the International 
Institute of Social History in Amsterdam, and concentrated in the final 
years before 1940 on helping to classify and catalogue his (and other) 
collections. He wrote less for the movement and its papers and started 
to transcribe his daily notes from the 1880s and 1890s and to write his 
definitive memoirs (he had previously written several other, shorter ver¬ 
sions). From 1938 he lived continuously in Amsterdam, apart from a visit 
in Switzerland, and witnessed not only the annexation of Austria by 
Germany under the leadership of an Austrian-born naturalised German, 
but also the invasion of the Netherlands and the seizure of the Institute 
including the bulk of his collection. In 1940 he began to write the last 
version of his memoirs, some 6,000 pages carrying the story into the 
1930s, but still not complete. The last pages, written in the last weeks of 
his life, chronicle mostly the progressive defeats of the German army. 
He died rather suddenly in Amsterdam on 23 July 1944 of cancer of the 
stomach. 

Nettlau began as an ardent and rather intolerant anarchist communist; 
from the second half of the 1890s this progressively changed, not least 
through his experiences and observations in the anarchist movement 
in London and then Paris (he always kept aloof from the movement in 
Germany and Austria), and he developed his own brand of an open-minded 
“anarchism without adjectives”, which should tolerate also all the differ¬ 
ent forms of economic solutions in a future society whether communism, 
collectivism, or mutualism, or whatever-everyone should have his right 
to his own corner and from there come to terms and agreements with 
others. Apart from his personal experiences as a participant and observer, 
he saw the nefarious consequences of sectarianism more and more also 
as a historian. In the 1920s, when he studied more anarchist publications 
than ever before, with the need to understand, analyse and evaluate the 
development of the movement and the progress or the decay of its ideas, 
he realised more clearly than before the sheer practical necessity of a 
basic tolerance and openness for the survival of the anarchist ideas: 
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Everywhere, the group which believed itself more advanced fought 
those anarchists it considered less advanced, and isolation grew, even 
among these same anarchists - a phenomenon that had nothing to do 
with either the libertarian idea or with solidarity but was the outcome 
of sheer arbitrariness and egocentrism. There was no question of the 
revolutionary ardour of these groups; we can only point out that by 
their posture of rigid intolerance they succeeded in narrowing their 
own sphere of action and their influence. (...) One and the other, the 
tactic of indulgence and the tactic of carping criticism, encouraged 
the growth of amorphousness and the tendency toward atomization 
which I have just discussed above. And since these ideas were con¬ 
sidered more libertarian, and there was a desire to impose them upon 
others, they turned into authoritarian concepts, tending to make an¬ 
archism into a law; the advocates of these ideas not only despised 
those who did not share their opinions but fought them fanatically. 
(Chapter 11, pp. 150-151) 

As a historian, Nettlau opposed all philosophical explanations of his¬ 
torical developments following preconceived theories, historical, politi¬ 
cal, religious or whatever. 

I find now as always [so he wrote in 1929] that the historian can do 
little other than to interpret the sources in the most thorough and 
scrupulous manner, to elucidate them in every way possible, and to 
try to bridge the gaps by careful hypotheses ... the one-sided hunt 
for motives, economical or ideal, can only falsify the result before¬ 
hand. What then seem to be results are always only what such a 
researcher, from his personal standpoint, puts into a matter alien to 
him and the true nature of which nobody can reconstruct except 
when the sources are very good. 10 

He saw the need to study and learn from history - and the unwilling¬ 
ness to do so, with consequences he regretted deeply to the point of a re¬ 
signed pessimism that anarchism, the idea dearest of all to him, had 
alienated itself from the mass of the people instead of approaching them, 
and through the fault of the well-intentioned militants themselves (though 
he blamed no less the natural laziness of the majority of the people): 
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There was an absence of tradition, or rather, what pertained to the 
past was considered obsolete and unworthy of attention. The domi¬ 
nant trend, in theory, was to go all the way to anarchism and commu¬ 
nism; in practice, it stood for non-organization and for a free life. With 
it came a great fervour for propaganda, and (...) many, captivated by 
this atmosphere of a completely free life, flocked to the groups, which 
grew and became numerous. Few among them understood that these 
impatient spirits who were so easily drawn into the groups were, af¬ 
ter all, few in number, and that even if a large circle of people thirsting 
for a free, unfettered life had been formed by the anarchists, it would 
have been at the cost of a great isolation from the people themselves, 
who watched the spectacle but took good care not to participate. Worse 
still, the people let themselves be beguiled by the authoritarian so¬ 
cialists, who demanded no intellectual or revolutionary effort from 
them - only their votes, that is, a surrender into the hands of new 
masters. Thus the hopes nourished diming the International, and still 
entertained by the libertarians in the movements of that period, (...) 
came to naught (...) A fine flowering did exist in isolated groups but 
there was no real contact with the interests of the people. 

There was certainly no lack of effort exerted to come closer to the 
people but anarchism probably assumed larger proportions and vital¬ 
ity without contact with practical questions; it had full liberty for the 
exercise of pure criticism and of individual expression, and, from that 
vantage point, it was a unique period. There was a profusion of blos¬ 
soming but little concern for the fruit that should issue from the flower; 
a decade of idealistic and aesthetic but non-utilitarian presentation of 
our ideas. It left its imprint upon the spirit of the world, and its last 
rays still cast their light upon us. To me it made manifest the fact that 
anarchism is human enlightenment, the great light by which humanity 
seeks to find its way out of the darkness of authoritarianism; it is not 
merely the economic solution for the misery of the exploited people. 

(Chap. 11, pp. 158-159) 

Bakunin had just before his death expressed the wish to write an 
ethics for the revolutionary movement, and Kropotkin did work on his 
Ethics until the very end (without finishing it); Nettlau found himself 
driven to the same conclusions, and shared these ironically with another 
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old comrade, the Dutch-French revolutionary socialist and syndicalist 
Christiaan Cornelissen: 


And you have become the author of an Ethics. Iiats off? - Naughty as 
I am, I am saying: it is there that you should have begun 50 years ago, 
and so should all of us \ — To argue economically without ethics has 
served us nothing. Economy is the art of profit, whether we are capi¬ 
talist or socialist. It’s the art of cutting your neighbour’s throat - you 
sell 10% cheaper than he does, and he will be ruined. You promise 
10% more of socialist promises, and he will be yours and will give up 
his old socialist prophet. That’s what the history of these 50 years of 
economics comes to. Profit and laziness are the great aims - and the 
famous modern sociocrats promise laziness, spoliation, bossocracy: if 
one follows our way of labour and effort, they do the opposite and the 
masses are for them . If one asks an ordinary individual whether he 
wants to study, to make some effort, or whether he wants to be a dog 
that does not think, is told what to do and doesn’t need to worry about 
anything, he will prefer to be a dog - and he will abdicate humanity like 
the (...) voters (...). - That’s where the preponderance of the eco¬ 
nomical without ethics has led to in socialism. Therefore if you have 
realised this, I am happy. 11 
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Chapter 1 


THE history of anarchist ideas is inseparable from the history of 
all progressive developments and aspirations towards liberty. 
It therefore starts from the earliest favourable historic moment 
when men first evolved the concept of a free life as preached by 
anarchists - a goal to be attained only by a complete break from 
authoritarian bonds and by the simultaneous growth and wide ex¬ 
pansion of the social feelings of solidarity, reciprocity, generosity 
and other expressions of human co-operation. 

This concept of a life of freedom has been manifested in various 
ways in the personal and collective life of individuals and groups, 
beginning with the family. Without it a human community would 
no longer be possible. At the same time, ever since the humanisa¬ 
tion of the animals who constitute the human species, authority - 
tradition, custom, law, arbitrary rule, and so on - placed its iron 
grip upon a great many human interrelationships (this probably 
goes back to a still more remote stage of animalism). Hence hu¬ 
manity’s march towards progress, which surely goes on through 
the ages, has been and still is a continuous struggle to shake off 
authoritarian chains and restraints. 

This struggle takes on such diverse forms, and the conflict has 
been so cruel and arduous, that few people have yet attained a true 
understanding of the anarchist idea. Even those who fought for 
limited freedoms have had only a rare and inadequate grasp of its 
essence. In fact, they often tried to reconcile their newly-won 
liberties with the maintenance of old restraints, either by them¬ 
selves hovering on the brink of authoritarianism or by believing 
that authority would be useful in holding and defending their new 
gains. In modern times such men have supported constitutional or 
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democratic liberty; that is, liberty under governmental control. 
Moreover, on the social plane, this ambiguity generated social 
statism - a socialism imposed by authoritarian methods and hence 
lacking in the very qualities, which, according to anarchist think¬ 
ing, give it its true vitality - solidarity, reciprocity, generosity, which 
can flourish only in a free world. 

In ancient times the reign of authoritarianism was general, and 
the uncertain, confused efforts to fight it (aiming for liberty through 
the use of authority) were rare though continuous. Therefore the 
anarchist concept, even in its partial and incomplete aspect, made 
an appearance very seldom, not only because it needed favourable 
conditions for its growth, but also because it was cruelly perse¬ 
cuted and crushed by violent means, or wasted, rendered defence¬ 
less and dissipated by routine. Nevertheless if, even in the midst 
of tribal turmoil, an individual could achieve a private life that was 
relatively respected, it was not due to economic causes alone. It 
was rather the first step on the road from tutelage to emancipa¬ 
tion, and the men of ancient times took this path, inspired 
by feelings similar to those we later find in the anti-statism of 
modem men .Disobedience, distrust of tyranny mdrebellion led many 
courageous men to forge for themselves an independence which 
they could defend and for which they were willing to die. Other 
men succeeded in circumventing authority through their intelli¬ 
gence or through some special gifts or skills. And if, at a certain 
stage, men passed from non-property (general accessibility of goods) 
and from collective property (ownership by the tribe or by the inhab¬ 
itants of a region) to private property, they must have been impelled 
not merely by the greed for possessions, but also by the need and 
the will to secure a certain independence for themselves. 

Even if there were thinkers of a pure anarchist type in 
Antiquity, they are unknown to us. The characteristic fact remains, 
however, that all mythologies have preserved records of revolts, 
even of never-ending struggles led by rebels against the most 
powerful deities. There were the Titans who assailed Olympus, 
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Prometheus who defied Zeus, the dark forces that, in Nordic my¬ 
thology, brought about the Twilight of the Gods’. And there was 
the Devil - that rebel Lucifer whom Bakunin held in such respect 
- who, in Christian mythology, never yields and keeps on fighting 
in each individual soul against the good God. If the priesthood, 
which manipulated these tendentious stories in its own interest, 
did not suppress such accounts, despite their being so dangerous 
to the idea of the omnipotence of their gods, it was because the 
episodes recounted in them were so deeply rooted in the soul of 
the people that they did not dare to do so. All they could do was 
distort the facts and vilify the rebel protagonists. Later they fabri¬ 
cated fantastic interpretations aimed at intimidating the believers. 
This is particularly true of the Christian mythology, with its story 
of Original Sin, the Fall of man, his redemption and the Last 
Judgement, which amounts to the consecration and justification of 
man’s enslavement, confirms the prerogative of the priest as 
mediator, and postpones judgement day to the very last moment 
imaginable, the end of the world. We may conclude that, if there 
had not been audacious rebels and intelligent heretics, the priest¬ 
hood would not have taken all this trouble. 

In those ancient times, the struggle for existence and mutual 
aid were no doubt inextricably bound together. What is mutual aid 
but a collective struggle for existence, since it protects the entire 
community against dangers that might overwhelm an isolated in¬ 
dividual? What is the struggle for existence but the act of an indi¬ 
vidual who brings together a great number of forces or skills and 
thus prevails over another who gathers a smaller number? Progress 
was made by autonomous and free associations created in a social 
environment which was relatively secure and of an advanced char¬ 
acter. The great Oriental despotisms did not permit of true intel¬ 
lectual progress. The Greek world, on the other hand, where free 
local autonomies existed, saw the first flowering of free thought 
that we have known. Greek philosophy was able, in the course of 
centuries, to reach out to Hindu and Chinese thought. It par- 
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ticularly created independent work of its own, which the Romans, 
with all their great desire to drink deep of the sources of Greek 
civilisation, were incapable of understanding and continuing. It re¬ 
mained equally closed to the unenlightened world of the medieval 
millennium. 

What goes under the name of philosophy was, in those early 
days, a complex of considerations, independent as far as possible 
of religious tradition, though formulated by individuals immersed 
in that tradition. These were reflections drawn from more direct 
observation, some of them based upon experience. They included, 
for instance, speculations concerning the origin and essence of 
worlds and things {cosmogony), the conduct of the individual and 
his highest aspirations {morals), the collective civic and social con¬ 
duct {social politics ). It also dealt with the ideals of a more perfect 
world in the future, and the means to attain it (a philosophic ideal 
which is actually a utopia, bringing together these thinkers’ analy¬ 
ses of the past and present, and the trend of further evolution as 
they observed it and judged auspicious for the future). 

Religions had originated earlier, in much the same manner, 
though under generally more primitive conditions, and the theo¬ 
cracy of the priesthood and the despotism of kings and chiefs were 
parallel with that stage. The population of the Greek territories, 
on the mainland and the islands, kept apart from the despotism of 
neighbouring countries and created a type of civic life, of autono¬ 
mous groups and federations, which nourished small centres of 
culture. It also produced philosophers who, rising above their tra¬ 
ditional role, sought to be of use to their small native republics and 
dreamed of progress and general well-being (without, be it said, 
daring or attempting to fight the slavery in their midst, which goes 
to show how difficult it is to rise above one’s own environment). 

This period witnessed the development of an apparently more 
modern type of government and of politics, which replaced the 
Asiatic type of despotism and completely arbitrary rule without, 
however, supplanting it entirely. It was a type of progress similar 
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to that of the French Revolution and to that of the 19th century, in 
relation to the absolutism of the 18th century. Just as that later 
period gave rise to ideas of a pure socialism and to anarchist con¬ 
cepts, so, alongside the great number of Greek philosophers and 
statesmen of a moderate and conservative tendency, there were 
bold thinkers, some of whom in those early days arrived at the 
ideas of State socialism, and some at anarchist principles. These 
were no doubt a small minority, but they left their mark and cannot 
be ignored by history, although the rivalries of the schools, the 
persecutions and the indifference of ages of ignorance caused their 
writings to disappear. In fact, where their work did survive it was 
preserved in extracts in the texts of better-known writers. 

These small republics, exposed to constant danger, and them¬ 
selves ambitious and aggressive, had a lively concern for civic life 
and patriotism. They were rent by factional strife, demagogy and 
the thirst for power, which laid the groundwork for the develop¬ 
ment of a rigid communism. This provoked in many men an aver¬ 
sion to democracy, which expressed itself in the desire for a 
government by the wisest men, the sages, the elders, such as Plato 
had dreamed of. And simultaneously came an aversion from the 
State, the desire to do away with it, as professed by Aristippus, as 
expressed in the libertarian ideas of Antiphones, and more strongly 
in the great work of Zeno of Citium (336-264 bo), founder of the 
Stoic school, which excluded all external compulsion and pro¬ 
claimed the individual’s moral impulse as the sole and sufficient 
guide for individual and communal action. It was the first clear call 
of human liberty, conscious of its own maturity and released from 
authoritarian bonds. 

However, just as religions transfer men’s aspirations for justice 
and equality to a fictitious ‘heaven’, so the philosophers and sun¬ 
dry jurists of those days transmuted the ideal of a truly just and 
equitable law, based upon promises and formulated by Zeno and 
the Stoics, into the so-called ‘ natural law’, which, like its counter¬ 
part ideal concept of religion - *natural religion’ - cast a feeble 
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glow through many centuries of cruelty and ignorance until its light 
rekindled man's spirit and inspired it with the desire to bring these 
abstract ideals into realisation. This was the first great service 
rendered by the libertarian idea to man; its ideal, diametrically 
opposed to the ideal of the supreme and definitive reign of author¬ 
ity, has been gradually absorbed during the past two thousand years. 

We can well understand why authority - the State, property, the 
Church - opposed the spread of these ideas. It is a well-known fact 
that the Roman Republic, the Roman Empire and the Rome of the 
Popes, up to the 15th century, imposed an absolute intellectual 
fascism upon the Western world, complemented by the Oriental 
despotism reborn among the Byzantines and the Turks, and Rus¬ 
sian Tsarism (now virtually continuing under Russian Bolshevism). 
Until the 15th century and even later (Servetus, Bruno, Vanini) 
free thought was forbidden under pain of death; all communication 
among some learned men and their disciples was carried on under 
cover, perhaps in the intimate circles of some secret societies. Free 
thought never saw the light of day except when, merged with the 
fanaticism and mysticism of a religious sect, it felt itself conse¬ 
crated and fearlessly and joyfully accepted death. The original 
records of such events were carefully destroyed and we have noth¬ 
ing left to us but the voices of those who denounced, those who 
maligned, and, often, those who had executed the victims. Thus 
Carpocrates of the Gnostic school in Egypt, in the 2nd century ad, 
preached a life of free communism and also quoted from the New 
Testament (Paul’s Epistle to the Galatians, 6:18), ‘But if ye be led 
by the Spirit, ye are not under the law’, a statement which seemed 
to lend itself to the idea of a life outside the State, without law or 
master. 

The last six centuries of the Middle Ages were the era of the 
struggles of local communities (cities and small regions), anxious 
to federate, as well as of large territories which united to form the 
great modern States, as political and economic units. If the smaller 
units were centres of civilisation and, as such, could have pros¬ 
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pered through their own productive labour, through federations 
useful to their interests and the superiority of their wealth over 
poor agricultural communities and less fortunate cities, their com¬ 
plete success would merely have enhanced their advantages at 
the expense of the continual poverty of less well-off units. Was it 
more important for some free cities, such as Florence, Venice, 
Genoa, Augsburg, Nuremberg, Bremen, Ghent, Bruges and others 
to grow rich, or for the entire regions surrounding them to gain 
well-being, education and other benefits? History, up to 1919 at 
least, decided in favour of the great economic units, and, in conse¬ 
quence, the small communities were reduced and decayed. 

Authoritarianism and the desire for expansion and domination 
were present in both the small and the large units, and liberty was 
a word equally exploited by both. The smaller units broke the power 
of the cities and their alliances (leagues); the larger attacked the 
power of the kings and their States. 

Nonetheless, in this situation, too, it was the cities that often 
supported independent thinking and scientific research, and granted 
temporary asylum to dissidents and heretics driven from other 
places by persecution. It was particularly the Roman munici¬ 
palities situated along the highways of commercial traffic, as well 
as the many other prosperous cities, which became the centres of 
this intellectual independence. From Valencia and Barcelona to 
North Italy and Tuscany to Alsace, Switzerland, South Germany 
and Bohemia, through Paris to the mouth of the Rhine, up to 
Flanders and the,Netherlands and the German coast (the Hanseatic 
cities), was a territory studded with centres of localised liberty. 
And then came the wars of the Emperors in Italy, the crusade against 
the Albigenses and the centralisation of France by the kings 
(especially Louis XI), the Castilian supremacy in Spain, the 
struggle of the States against the cities in the South of Germany, 
and in North Germany the struggles of the Dukes of Burgundy, 
and so on, which culminated in the supremacy of the great 
States. 
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Among the Christian sects the one to be particularly remem¬ 
bered is the ‘ Brothers and Sisters of the Free Spirit ’, who practised 
unlimited communism among themselves. Their tradition, prob¬ 
ably originating in France and destroyed by persecutions, survived 
chiefly in Holland and in Flanders; the ‘ Klompdraggers ’ of the 14th 
century and the followers of Eligius Praystinck, the so-called 'lib¬ 
ertines’ of Antwerp in the 16th century (the ‘loists’ seem to have 
derived their origin from that sect). In Bohemia, after the Hussites, 
Peter Chelcicky preached a type of moral and social conduct which 
anticipates the teachings of Tolstoy. And here we find again sects 
of so-called ‘Direct Libertines', particularly the ‘ Adamites’ . Some 
of their writings are known to have survived, especially those of 
Chelcicky (whose moderate followers were later known as the 
‘Moravian Brothers’). But so far as the more advanced sects are 
concerned, all we have is the horrendous libels of their zealous 
persecutors and it is difficult, if not impossible, to determine to 
what extent their defiance of the States and laws was a conscious 
anti-authoritarian act, since they claimed they were authorised to 
act by the word of God, who thus remained their supreme lord. 

The Middle Ages could not produce a rational and thorough¬ 
going libertarianism. It was only the rediscovery of Greek and 
Roman paganism, the humanism of the Renaissance, which pro¬ 
vided many scholars with the means for comparison and criticism. 
They viewed various mythologies as being as ‘perfect’ as the 
Christian mythology, and some of them, suspended between total 
belief and total disbelief, discarded all belief. The title of a brief 
treatise of unknown origin, De tribus impostoribus (The Three 
Imposters: Moses, Christ and Muhammad) clearly points up this 
tendency. Then a French monk, Franqois Rabelais , wrote the liber¬ 
ating words, ‘ Do what thou wilt’ , while a young lawyer, Etienne de 
La Boetie left us his famous Discours de la servitude volontaire 
(Discourse of Voluntary Servitude). 

This bit of historical research will teach us to be modest in 
our expectations. It would be quite easy to come across glowing 
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paeans to freedom, to the heroism of tyrannicides and other rebels, 
to popular revolts, and so on, but very difficult to find an under¬ 
standing of the evil inherent in authoritarianism and a complete faith 
in liberty . The words of the thinkers we have quoted here may be 
considered merely the earliest intellectual and moral attempts of 
humanity to advance without tutelary gods and constricting chains. 
(It seems to be little, but it is a ‘little’ that cannot be set aside and 
forgotten.) Confronting the ‘three imposters’, there finally arose 
science, the free mind, a deepened search for truth, experimental 
observation and true experience. LAbbaye de Theleme (The Abbey 
of Thelema - neither the first nor last happy isle of the imagina¬ 
tion), as well as the authoritarian, statist utopias (notably those of 
Thomas More and Tommaso Campanella), which mirrored the great 
new centralised States, revealed aspirations toward an idyllic, in¬ 
nocent, peaceful life, full of mutual respect and affirmation of the 
need of liberty for the human race - all this in the centuries (the 
16th, 17th and 18th) crowded with wars of conquest, religion, com¬ 
merce, diplomacy and ruthless overseas colonisation carried on 
through the subjugation of new continents. 

Even ‘ voluntary servitude’ at times took steps to put an end to 
itself, as in the struggle of the Netherlands, and the fight against 
the royal power of the Stuarts in the 16th and 17th centuries, as 
well as the revolutionary war of the North American colonies 
against England in the 18th century, up to the emancipation of Latin 
America in the early part of the 19th century. Thus rebellion made 
its entry into political and social life, along with the spirit of volun¬ 
tary association , as manifested in the projects and attempts at in¬ 
dustrial co-operation in Europe, already in existence in the 17th 
century, and in the practical development of more or less autono¬ 
mous and self-governing organisations in North America, both 
before and after its separation from England. The later centuries 
of the Middle Ages had already witnessed central Switzerland suc¬ 
cessfully defying the German Empire, the great peasant rebellions 
and the violent declarations of local independence in various 
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regions of the Iberian peninsula. Paris stood firm against the power 
of the kings on many occasions up to the 17th century, and again in 
1789. 

We know that this libertarian ferment was still too limited, 
and that the rebels of yesterday became enthralled by a new au¬ 
thoritarianism on the morrow. It was still possible to have people 
murdered in the name of this or that religion, especially if the 
masses were inflamed with religious zeal intensified through the 
Reformation or fell under the whip and the spur of the Jesuits. 
Besides, Europe at that time lived under bureaucracy, the police 
power, the permanent armies, the aristocracy and the courts of 
the princes, as well as under the subtle domination of the powers 
of commerce and finance. Few were the men who could envisage 
libertarian solutions and discuss them in their Utopias. Such was 
Gabriel Foigny , in Les Aventures de Jacques Sadeur dans la decouverte 
et le voyage de la Terre Australe (Adventures of Jacques Sadeur in 
the Discovery of and the Voyage to the Austral Land) (1676). 
Others employed the fiction of savages who were ignorant of the 
refined life of police States, as for instance Nicolas Gueudeville in 
his Entretiens entre un sauvage et le Baron Hontan (Conversations 
between a Savage and the Baron of Hontan) (1704), or Diderot in 
his famous Supplement au Voyage de Bougainville (Supplement to 
the Voyage of Bougainville). 

There was an attempt at direct action, to recover freedom after 
the fall of the British monarchy in 1649, led by Gerrard Winstanley 
(the Digger). There were projects of voluntary socialism by means 
of associations, put forward by the Dutchman PC. Plockboy (1658), 
John Belters (1695) and the Scot Robert Wallace (1761), also in France 
by Restifde la Bretonne. 

There were keen thinkers who dissected statism, among them 
Edmund Burke, in his Vindication of Natural Society , while Diderot 
was familiar with thinking which led to truly anarchist conclusions. 
There were some isolated writers who attacked law and authority, 
such as William Hams in Rhode Island, United States, in the 17th 
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century, also Mathias Knutsen , in Holstein, in the same century, 
and Dom Deschamps , a Benedictine monk in France, in the 18th 
century, who left a manuscript which has been known since its 
discovery in 1865. Also A. E Doni, Montesquieu (the Troglodytes), 
G. E Rebmann (1794), Dulaurens (1766, in several parts of his 
Compere Mathieu ), depict small countries and happy retreats with¬ 
out property and without laws. A few decades before the French 
Revolution Sylvain Marechal proposed a type of anarchism which 
was set forth with great clarity, in the form of a fabled Arcadian era 
of happiness, in his LAge d } Or } recueil de contes pastoraux par 
le Berger Sylvain (Golden Age, Collection of Pastoral Tales by 
the Shepherd Sylvain), (1782) and in his Livre echappe au deluge 
ou Psaumes nouvellement decouverts (Book which escaped the 
Deluge, or Psalms Recently Discovered) (1784). Marechal also pro¬ 
duced one of the strongest pieces of propaganda on behalf of athe¬ 
ism and in his Apologues Modernes a l usage dun Dauphin (Modern 
Apologues, to be used by a Dauphin) (1788) pictured the life of 
kings exiled to a desert island where they ended up exterminating 
each other, and sketched the outlines of a general strike whereby 
the producers, who constitute three-quarters of the population, 
create a free society. During the French Revolution, Marechal was 
impressed and fascinated by revolutionary terrorism, yet could not 
help writing, in the Manifeste des Egaux (Manifesto of the Equals) 
of the followers of Babeuf, the following words: ‘Begone, odious 
differences between rulers and the ruled.’ These words were later 
completely repudiated by the accused authoritarian socialists and 
by Buonarroti himself, during their trials. 

By the end of the 18th century anarchist ideas are also clearly 
expressed in the works oiLessing who was known as ‘the German 
Diderot’. The philosophers Fichte and Krause, as well as Wilhelm 
von Humboldt (1792 - brother of Alexander), favoured libertarian¬ 
ism in some of their works. Likewise, in England, the young 
British poet Samuel Taylor Coleridge and his friends in the period 
of his l Pantisocracy\ An early application of these ideas is found in 
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educational reform as interpreted in the 17th century by Jan Amos 
Comenius, stimulated by J. J. Rousseau, under the influence of all 
the humanitarian and egalitarian ideas of the 18th century, and 
particularly diffused in Switzerland (Pestalozzi) and in Germany, 
where even Goethe contributed enthusiastically. Society without 
authority was recognised as the ultimate goal in the most intimate 
circles of the German ‘ Illuminati ’ (Weishaupt). The Bavarian, Franz 
Baader, was deeply impressed by Godwin’s Enquiry Concerning 
Political Justice, which appeared in a German translation (the first 
part only) in Wurzburg in 1803. Even the German scientist and 
revolutionary, Georg Forster, read Godwin’s book in Paris some 
months before his death in January 1794, without having been able 
to give public expression of his opinion of this work, which had so 
fascinated him (letter of 23 July 1793). 

These are only short extracts from the main arguments which I 
have advanced in Der Vorfruhling der Anarchic (1925; pp. 5-66). I 
would need a few more months of research in the British Museum 
to complete the work by consulting Spanish, Italian, Dutch and 
Scandinavian texts. I have unearthed much material in French, 
English and German publications. It seems to me that what still 
remains to be studied would necessarily be abundant and interest¬ 
ing, but not of prime importance. 

The sources here quoted are not numerous but they are quite 
adequate. Everybody knows Rabelais; through Montaigne one can 
always get at La Boetie. Gabriel Foigny’s utopia was well known; 
it was reprinted and translated many times. Burke’s youthful tour 
de force gained great popularity, and Sylvain Marechal was amply 
discussed. Diderot and Lessing were classics. 

In consequence, all their concepts which were profoundly anti¬ 
authoritarian, their critique and rejection of the idea of govern¬ 
ment, their attempts to reduce and even deny the role of authority 
in education, in the relationship of the sexes, in religious life, in 
public life - all this did not pass unnoticed in the advanced circles 
of the 18th century. And it can be said that, as a supreme ideal, it 
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was opposed only by the reactionaries, while moderate thinkers 
considered it forever unattainable. Through the ideas of natural 
law and natural religion, and the materialistic concepts of Holbach 
(i Systeme de la Nature , 1770) and La Mettrie which were broadcast 
and diffused through the channels of steadily growing and highly 
organised secret societies, all the humanitarian cosmopolites of 
the century were orientated intellectually towards a minimum 
of government, if not its total absence. Herder, Condorcet, Mary 
Wollstonecraft, and even - a little later - the young Shelley, all felt 
that the trend of the future was toward the humanisation of 
humanity and that this would inevitably render government 
superfluous. 

Such was the situation on the eve of the French Revolution, 
when everybody was still unaware of all the forces for good and 
evil that a decisive blow at the old regime would set in motion. 
They lived surrounded by insolent exploiters of authority and all 
their age-old victims, but those forward-looking people desired the 
greatest liberty. They were people of discernment and they had 
high hopes. The long night of authority was about to come to an 
end. 
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A GREAT revolution occurs when the river of evolution suddenly 
changes its course and bursts its banks in violent turbulence be¬ 
yond the control of its navigators, who are cast adrift or drowned. 
But their work is carried on, under changed conditions, by their 
successors. Even those who manage to survive one phase of the 
revolution also perish or undergo a transformation, so that, when 
the storm has blown over, hardly anyone can exert a vital and whole¬ 
some influence on the new stage of evolution. In other words, revo¬ 
lution, like war, destroys, consumes or changes those who take 
part in it. It transforms them into authoritarians, whatever their 
previous bent may have been, and leaves them ill-prepared, after 
their revolutionary experience, to defend the cause of freedom. 

Only those who have remained faithful to the revolution, those 
who have learned a new lesson from the faults committed by 
authority, and those who possess a revolutionary spirit of ex¬ 
ceptional force, emerge unscathed from a revolution - Elisee 
Reclus, Louise Michel and Bakunin had these three qualities - 
whereas almost all the rest are weighed down by the fatal burden 
of authoritarianism, which is still inseparable from great popular 
upheavals. 

Thus, after an initial period of a few months (1789 in France, 
1917 in Russia) authoritarianism took the upper hand, and those 45 
or more years before 1789 - the brilliant era of the Encyclopedists 
with their liberal and at times libertarian critique of the ideas and 
institutions of the past - were as nothing. And that century of po¬ 
litical and social struggles in Russia up to 1917, was rendered vain 
and fruitless by the ensuing bitter clashes among conflicting inter¬ 
ests for the conquest of power, that is, for the dictatorship. 
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This phenomenon can be neither denied or minimised. It is 
rooted in the enormous influence which authority exerts upon the 
human mind, and in the vast interests which are at stake when 
privilege and monopoly are threatened. Then it becomes a life- 
and-death struggle, and such a struggle, in an authoritarian world, 
is fought with the deadliest weapons. 

In the early months of 1789, when the States General held their 
meetings in France, and again after 14 July, when the Bastille was 
taken, there were hours and days of high exultation, of generous, 
warm solidarity, and the entire world shared that joy. But in those 
very moments the counter-revolution was already plotting, and 
throughout the following period it conducted its relentless defence, 
openly or under cover. That is why the vanguard of the revolution, 
with all the general good will on its behalf, all the high and gener¬ 
ous expressions of popular support, made very few gains after 14 
July. The opposition accomplished everything, in those revolution¬ 
ary days, through powerful thrusts expertly led by trained mili¬ 
tants, and by seizing control of the entire government apparatus 
reinforced at that time in the interior of the country by the central 
dictatorship of the Committees and the local dictatorship of the 
Sections. Having secured a firm hold on the interior regimes, it 
established its centre of gravity in the armies. From one of these 
armies issued the dictatorship of its leader, Napoleon Bonaparte; 
then followed his coup d'etat of the 18th Brumaire, his Consulate 
and his Empire - his dictatorship over the European continent. 

The aristocracy was promptly converted into the 'White Army’ 
of the Emigres. The peasants, seeking protection against the 
return of feudalism, allied themselves with the most authoritarian 
and militarily powerful government. The bureaucracy grew rich 
from the hunger of the masses or from provisions destined for the 
wars. Workers and artisans in the cities found themselves cheated 
on all sides, reduced to silence by harsh governments, delivered 
into the hands of a flourishing bourgeoisie and snatched by armies 
that were always greedy for human fodder. 
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Unsurprisingly, in this situation, the ultra-authoritarian commu¬ 
nism of Babeuf and Buonarroti came to the fore in 1796, while 
during the most advanced period of revolution, from 1792 to 1794, 
socialist aspirations merged with the demands of more radical 
popular groups, those of Jacques Roux, Leclerc, Jean Varlet, Rose 
Lacombe and others. The Enrages, the most determined Hebertists, 
Chaumette, Momoro and also Anacharsis Cloots were men filled 
with a spirit of self-sacrifice, convinced advocates of direct popular 
action, and exasperated with the new revolutionary bureaucracy 
It can be said of them only that they were good revolutionaries, 
although we do not know whether they had libertarian ideas, and 
Sylvain Marechal had nothing to say on the subject. Buonarroti, 
however, inspired by the genuine socialism of Morelly (Morelly, 
Code de la Nature , 1755), saw in Robespierre the man who could 
bring about social justice. Thus all the socialists either allied them¬ 
selves with the Reign of Terror or demanded that it be carried to 
an even greater degree. And the government either accepted and 
even solicited their adherence or sent to the guillotine and de¬ 
stroyed those among them who were too undisciplined. Jacques 
Roux and later Darthe killed themselves before the Tribunal; 
Varlet, Babeuf and others were executed. 

The death sentence did not spare even those who held less 
advanced views than the men in power. Danton and Camille 
Desmoulins, as well as the Girondists, were condemned to death, 
while Condorcet escaped the guillotine only by committing sui¬ 
cide in prison. To dare to doubt the absolute centralisation, to be 
suspected of sympathy for federalism, meant death. 

It has become traditional to consider it as an act of heroism 
on the part of revolutionaries to decree innumerable death sen¬ 
tences by the guillotine for their erstwhile comrades. From what 
we know of events in Russia over 15 years, we no longer believe 
in the heroism of certain men who could maintain their supremacy 
only through the ferocious suppression of those who did not rec¬ 
ognise their omnipotence. It is a mode of action inherent in all 
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authoritarian systems; it was practised by the Napoleons and 
Mussolinis with the same ferocity as by the Robespierres and the 
Lenins. 

Thus after 1789 the libertarian idea declined in France. A spark 
of ultra-moderate and socially conservative liberalism lingered on 
in a few men who, thanks to their considerable personal means, 
were able to remain aloof from State careers - men whom Napoleon 
contemptuously dubbed ‘ideologues’. They reappeared on the po¬ 
litical scene in 1814, and, after 1830, ended up by merging into the 
prosperous bourgeoisie of the reign of Louis Philippe. 

In other European countries, beginning in 1792, the idea of 
expansion through armed revolution found some enthusiastic sup¬ 
porters, particularly in Italy Belgium, Holland, Germany (in Mainz), 
Geneva and so on. But these wars of liberation, which created short¬ 
lived republics, soon came to be considered as simple wars of con¬ 
quest, and national resentment in Spain, Austria, Germany and 
other countries grew to such an extent that Napoleon turned, in 
the eyes of nearly everyone, from a hero into a tyrant, and his fall 
in 1814 and 1815 was greeted with general relief. 

We do not propose to discuss here the beneficial results of the 
French Revolution. We can only point out that, as the Russian sys¬ 
tem of government of the past 15 years has brought nothing of 
value to the cause of anarchism in our days, so it can be said that 
the French Revolution accomplished very little for the libertarian 
cause of that period. This libertarian cause was in the ascendant 
during the second half of the 18th century; authority was discred¬ 
ited and in a state of moral decay Nevertheless the conflicts of 
power and of vested interests in the Assembly of 1789 put the old 
and new authorities in direct confrontation with each other so that, 
from then on, it became necessary to be either a reactionary or an 
ardent advocate of Republican, Consular, Imperial authority. To 
continue supporting constitutional or republican authority has al¬ 
ways meant, from 1789 to this day to support authoritarianism, 
even if it assumed the form of a syndicalist dictatorship. 
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‘Anarchism 7 had to make a fresh start around 1840, with 
Proudhon, and then again, 40 years later, around 1880. In 1789 lib¬ 
erty lost its impetus in France and in all other nations of Europe; it 
was a great break in a fine flowering only just begun. What fol¬ 
lowed was a jumble of liberty and authority - the system of consti¬ 
tutional or republican majority rule, a lifeless spectacle filled with 
liberals in fair weather and conservatives in foul, incapable of stand¬ 
ing up against the assaults of the massive reaction of our time; a 
spectacle filled with individuals who seem to have been steadily 
deteriorating in quality from 1789 to our day, individuals who in¬ 
spire no sympathy and create no illusions. The shaky statism of 
the old regime was replaced by a severe and meticulous statism, 
the old militarism by the militarism of popular armies and compul¬ 
sory conscription. Literature, philosophy and the arts exalted the 
State and the fatherland, which, under the old system, had been 
subjected, for a span of over fifty years, to a rigorous critique. 
Religious disbelief in those years was no longer in fashion, since 
authority is always religious and, when the need arises, makes a 
cult of religion, using the schools, the press and the barracks for 
its own purposes. 

That entire period, from 1789 to 1815, was poor in intellectual 
growth; there was, instead, a large output of works contributing to 
the life of the State - roadworks, buildings, all equipment essen¬ 
tial to administrative purposes - the army, large-scale communi¬ 
cations, standardisation of the metric system, and so on. 

It was only in England that the first work of a libertarian char¬ 
acter appeared in February 1793, under the title of An Enquiry 
concerning Political Justice and its Influence on General Virtue and 
Happiness (the second edition had Morals and Happiness in place 
of General Virtue and Happiness ). 

The author of this work, William Godwin, stated in his preface, 
dated 7 January 1793, how he had become convinced, about 1791, 
through the political writings of Jonathan Swift and of the Roman 
historians, that the monarchy was a system of government which 
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was fundamentally corrupt. At about that time he had read Holbach’s 
Systeme de la Nature and the writings of Rousseau and Helvetius. 
He had conceived some of the ideas for his book much earlier 
but had only arrived at the desirability of a government simple to 
the highest degree (as he described his anarchist ideal) thanks to 
ideas suggested by the French Revolution. To that event he owed 
his determination to proceed with this work. I-Ie wrote it between 
1789 and 1792, at a time when British public opinion had not 
yet been aroused against the French Revolution (this happened 
after his book was published). It is well known that only the high 
cost of the two volumes prevented them from being seized and 
condemned, since they were obviously not books destined for popu¬ 
lar propaganda. 

On considering the moral state of individuals and the role of the 
government, Godwin comes to the conclusion that the influence of 
governments on men is, and can only be, deleterious, disastrous. 
‘May it not happen 7 , he states in his guarded but pregnant prose 
(2nd edition, vol. I, p. 5), ‘that the grand moral evils that exist in 
the world, the calamities by which we are so grievously oppressed, 
are to be traced to its defects in their source, and that their re¬ 
moval is only to be expected from its correction? May it not be 
found, that the attempt to alter the morals of mankind 
singly and in detail is an enormous and futile undertaking; and that 
it will then only be effectually and decisively performed, when, by 
regenerating their political institutions, we shall change their 
motives and produce a revolution in the influences that act upon 
them? 7 

Godwin also proposes to demonstrate the extent to which gov¬ 
ernment renders men unhappy, and how this affects their moral 
development. He seeks to set forth the conditions of political jus¬ 
tice', that is, a state of social justice , that would be best fitted to 
render men sociable (moral) and happy. The results he arrives at 
are certain conditions regarding property, public life and so on, 
which grant to the individual greater liberty, accessibility to the 
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same means of existence, as well as that degree of social life and 
individual life which best suits him. All this to be attained volun¬ 
tarily, at once, or gradually, through education, discussion and per¬ 
suasion, but definitely not through the use of authoritarian tactics 
from the top down. This is the road he would chart for mankind’s 
future revolutions. He sent his book to the National Convention of 
France; it was passed on to the refugee German scholar Georg 
Forster, who read it with enthusiasm but died a few months later 
without having had a chance to publicly express his opinion of it. 

On readin gPolitical Justice even at this time, one becomes aware 
of temperate anti-governmentalism, well argued logically, while 
statism is demolished to the ground. For over 50 years this book 
served as a textbook for serious study by radicals and by many 
British socialists, and British socialism owes its great independ¬ 
ence from statism to Godwin’s work. It was the influence of 
Mazzini s ideas, the bourgeois outlook of Professor Huxley, the 
electoral ambitions and the professionalism of trade union lead¬ 
ers, which led, toward the middle of the 19th century, to a weaken¬ 
ing of Godwin’s influence. However, his teachings came to life once 
more in poetry; they fascinated the young Shelley and speak to us 
again in his verse. 

As for Godwin himself, his career was shattered on publication 
of this book. Although the work was not confiscated or prosecuted, 
nationalist and anti-socialist propaganda, going under the name of 
Anti-Jacobin’, at that time and for many years thereafter concen¬ 
trated its attacks upon him and his ideas, which were strongly anti¬ 
conformist on questions of religion, marriage and so on. Although 
he was convinced of the justice of his ideas, Godwin, lacking 
strength of character and sufficient courage, adopted a more mod¬ 
erate tone in the second edition, and took good care not to give his 
further writings the strongly independent cast which character¬ 
ised his Political Justice in 1793. In a word, Godwin was intimi¬ 
dated; he never regained a position of challenge, though he never 
openly repudiated his ideas. This turn of events probably con¬ 
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tributed to the fact that his ideas, though emphatically libertarian, 
did not have direct popular appeal. Another reason for their scant 
popularity, however, may have been that the English populace, suf¬ 
fering under the harsh persecution of the courts, was drawn to the 
terrorist tactics and authoritarian socialism which came from 
France, from the Convention and from Babeuf. The misery of labour 
in the new factories, the open harassment of workers’ associations, 
the insolence of the ruling aristocracy, turned the people on the 
road to authoritarianism and away from the libertarian course which 
could at least have prevented the replacement of the authority of 
one group by that of another. 

Godwin shows his familiarity with the various critiques of 
property from Plato to Mably, and makes special references to a 
book by Robert Wallace ( Various Prospects of Mankind, Nature and 
Providence -1761) and to An Essay on the Right of Property in Land 
published some 12 years before his own work ‘by an ingenious 
inhabitant of North Britain’ [William Ogilvie]. There also existed 
at that time a movement of a clearly socialist character, led by 
Thomas Spence, who began to expound his theories in 1775. But 
there had been no authoritarian socialist theory presented to the 
public at large, or Godwin would have examined it. He merely con¬ 
fined himself to saying that ‘the systems presented by Plato and 
others are full of imperfections’, and concluded by pointing out the 
value of the arguments against property, which, he said, left their 
mark in spite of the imperfections of the systems. He also said 
that ‘the real great authoritarian systems were those of Crete 
(Minos), Sparta (Lycurgus), Peru (the Incas) and Paraguay (the 
Jesuit Missions)’ (Vol. II, p. 452, note). 

About 12 years before publication of Godwin’s book, Professor 
Adam Weishaupt wrote his Anrede an die neu aufzunehmenden 
Illluminati] dirigentes , an address to be read at the reception of 
new administrators before the secret society of the so-called 
‘Illuminati’, which was founded in Bavaria and had spread through¬ 
out the German-speaking countries. As a result of persecutions 
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carried on from 1784, this text, along with many other documents, 
had been confiscated. It was made public by order of the Bavarian 
government in 1787. 

In this discourse the author first returns to the life without con¬ 
straints led by primitive man. He then goes on to show how, with 
the growth of the population, society was organised originally for 
useful and defensive purposes; how society later degenerated into 
kingdoms and States, with the resulting subjugation of humanity 
(... nationalism took the place of love for one’s neighbours’). His 
tightly woven argument concludes with an evolutionary phase 
which will bring people into mutual relationships that will be more 
meaningful than those of States: ‘Nature has wrested people from 
savagery and brought them together in States. From the States we 
are now entering upon a new stage, more consciously chosen. New 
associations are being formed, in accordance with our own wishes, 
whereby we shall again return to our original point of departure’ 
(that is, to a life of freedom, but on a higher plane than our primi¬ 
tive condition) (Adam Weishaupt } Anrede an die neu aufzunehmenden 
Ill[uminati] dirigentes, p. 61). The States, which represent a tran¬ 
sitional stage and are the source of all evil, are thus doomed to 
disappear and people will regroup themselves in a more reason¬ 
able manner. This, in a nutshell , is what Godwin was later to pro¬ 
claim. Even the steps for bringing about the abolition of the States 
are fundamentally the same: wise education and persuasion, and 
to those Weishaupt also adds secret action, of which, however, no 
mention is made in this address but which was described and sus¬ 
tained in other documents of the ‘Illuminati’. 

On this subject Weishaupt says: 

These methods are the secret schools of knowledge, which 
at all times have been the archives (repositories) of nature 
and of human rights. With the use of these means humanity 
will lift itself from fallen conditions and the national States 
will disappear from the face of the earth without violence. 
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Humanity will some day come to be a family, and the world 
will become a dwelling-place for more rational people. Each 
father of a family will be its priest and absolute master, just as 
Abraham and the patriarchs had been, and reason will be the 
only law for humanity. (Anrede ..., p. 80-81). 

Apart from his antiquated.style, and the references to religious 
tradition - characteristics of most of the secret societies and em¬ 
ployed as protective colouration - Weishaupt’s reasoning as re¬ 
gards the condemnation of statism is as clear and conclusive as 
Godwin’s. His methods of persuasion and action resemble those of 
Bakunin in his Fraternite Internationale (International Brotherhood) 
and the Alliance (International Alliance of Social Democracy), which 
were to be at the very core of the great public socialist movements. 

It matters little if Weishaupt and Godwin were not men of great 
personal courage. What matters is that both men built their anti- 
State critique in the 18th century on the same basis, and that both, 
having probably read the same advanced books of that century, and 
having likewise studied Greek and Roman thought, arrived at the 
same conclusions. Weishaupt did not, any more than did Godwin, 
envision an authoritarian socialism, that is, a socialist State that 
would make people happy. His conclusions led him to the elimina¬ 
tion of States which, by separating people into factions of enemy 
patriots have sown fratricide amongst people, which are still main¬ 
taining and intensifying it and which cannot bring forth anything 
that is good since their very essence is evil. 

The French Revolution caused profound changes even in the 
secret societies. I have elsewhere attempted, with the aid of docu¬ 
ments from archives and original writing - some very difficult to 
trace, others more easily recovered - to probe the depths of these 
societies from the times of Babeuf and Buonarroti down to Mazzini. 
In one of the most renowned collections, I came upon an egalitar¬ 
ian Credo (of the Babeuf school) in Latin. In another I discovered 
writings concerning a liberation which was to be achieved through 
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the initiative and supremacy of France - practically a dress re¬ 
hearsal for the wars of the French Revolution. The basis of the 
Young Europe movement was, in the main, the creation of nation 
States. Later, in 1848, the secret society thus sought to aid in the 
creation of Slavic national organisations and their federation. Not 
later than the winter of 1863-64 Bakunin himself began secretly to 
gather followers with the aim of the destruction of the States and 
the reconstruction of a free society. 

Some 70 or 80 years of authoritarian turmoil were to elapse 
before Godwin (1792) and Weishaupt (1782) were succeeded by 
the federalism of Proudhon, Pi y Margall, Pisacane and Bakunin. 

The authoritarian socialism of various utopias and, from the 18th 
century onwards, even of well-documented works (Morelly, Mably, 
Charles Hall and others), had always been the reflection of their 
particulai environments or a suggestion, a recommendation, at 
times an expression of homage addressed to ruling power. The 
utopias of Thomas More, or Campanella, of Bacon and of Harrington 
are the outgrowth of their environments, their projects, their per¬ 
sonalities. Certain rulers had utopias addressed to them, that would 
make their subjects ‘still happier’, and a king in partibus (partial 
loyalty). The father-in-law of Louis XV himself produced a utopia 
entitled Royaume de Dumocala (Kingdom of Dumocala). RJ. Jaunez 
Sponville and N. Bugnet published in 1808 La Philosophic du 
Ruvarebohni (The Philosophy of True Happiness) for Napoleon. 
Fourier also had the desire to attract the attention of the authori¬ 
ties ( Lettre au Grand Juge, 1804), as Robert Owen did, when he 
wanted to appeal to the monarchs of the Holy Alliance in 1818. 
The Saint-Simonists, on the other hand, actually had a secret sec¬ 
tion designed for the ‘princely apostolate’, aimed at influencing 
princes (they did, in fact, succeed in converting the eldest son of 
Louis Philippe, who died in an accident a few years later). 

In theory, ideally, the authoritarian systems were adapted to suit 
either the territorial or commercial dimensions or the financial 
interrelationships of the French Empire or of the great conserva¬ 
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tive States which succeeded it. Saint-Simon and Auguste Comte 
actually thought in terms of worlds. And if we should hail these 
broadened vistas, stretching far beyond the narrow confines of a 
nation, we must not forget that it is authority which controls and 
directs these vast domains, through the industrialists and techni¬ 
cal experts who rule them, and, in the society of that period, through 
the emperors and kings, the leaders of high finance and the mili¬ 
tary. From this set-up it is but a step to the simple advocacy and 
then to actual attempts to seize the machinery of the State, as was 
done by the use of the coup de main of the Blanquists and the elec¬ 
toral action of members of the democratic and social party, the pro¬ 
totypes of the Social Democrats. 

The State, so to speak, is rehabilitated and will be able to organ¬ 
ise labour (Louis Blanc). A hodge-podge of all this is Marxism, 
that three-faced superdoctrine, which preaches simultaneously the 
Blanquism of dictatorship, achieved through coup de main (violent 
action) or coup d'etat - or the conquest of power through electoral 
majority (as taught by Social Democracy) - or the simple, outright 
participation in bourgeois governments (as evidenced in its recent 
forms). It even preaches automatism, that is, self-elimination of 
capitalism at its final apogee, followed by its fall and the succes¬ 
sion to power of the proletariat as its heir, according to the old 
adage: ‘The King is dead! Long live the King!’ We are still bogged 
down in this obscene mating of socialism with authority, a revolt¬ 
ing union which has already spawned Fascism and other noxious 
miasma. 

Above all, this infiltration of authority into socialism had caused 
a slackening in the growth of many fine socialist initiatives, such 
as those of Robert Owen and Charles Fourier, fostered in the better 
part of the 18th century, and of many other men, the most impor¬ 
tant of them being William Thompson and Victor Considerant. 

Robert Owen, who was familial' with Godwin’s work, exerted at 
that time a great and unique influence, due to his wide experience 
in the fields of industry and economics, his tenacious will and dedi- 
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cation, a thoroughly emancipated mind and great financial means. 
These assured his independence and granted him possibilities for 
action such as had never before been at the disposal of a vanguard 
social group. From 1791 to 1858 (a period of activity comparable to 
Malatesta’s) he did everything possible to formulate and promote 
a type of voluntary socialism which would be all-inclusive, recip¬ 
rocal and technically equipped to meet all needs. To this end he 
made use of individual and collective experiments, argument, or¬ 
ganisation and every means of propaganda. 

If I have rightly understood Owen’s ideas, the problem of anar¬ 
chism as a subject for consideration meant no more to him than 
the problem of the State. He was, in fact, searching for the best 
conditions required for an equitable co-operative system, which 
called for individual competence and goodwill, technical manage¬ 
ment and the necessary organisers. It was self-evident that in such 
co-operative organisations, which administer their own activities 
and are numerous and widespread in all the fields of useful and 
practical interrelationships, the State had no reason for being and 
there would be no one willing to pay for its maintenance. 

Producers’ co-operatives (poorly developed) and consumers’ co¬ 
operatives (widely diffused) derive directly from Owen and his 
comrades. And just as in these associations employers and mer¬ 
chants hold no position of importance - being eliminated in the 
turnover of direct production and distribution - these organisa¬ 
tions, developed in true communities, in townships (free towns) 
as Owen envisioned them, would have little interest in subsidis¬ 
ing the functionaries of a State that was no use to them. 

This will to engage in direct production and distribution by 
people personally interested in the project, also received warm 
support in the work of William Thompson , an Irishman and author 
of the second great British libertarian book, An Inquiry into the 
Principles of the Distribution of Wealth , most conducive to True 
Happiness, applied to the newly Proposed System of Voluntary Equality 
of Wealth, 
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The similarity of this title to that of Godwin’s work indicates 
their close affinity. Whatever Godwin set forth concerning statism 
and its pernicious efforts, Thompson applied to his analysis of prop¬ 
erty. His book, however, discloses his own evolution; having started 
with a demand for the full product of labour as well as the regula¬ 
tion of distribution, he ended up with his own conversion to com¬ 
munism, that is, unlimited distribution. He published three other 
important books, in 1825, 1827 and 1830, and devoted himself in¬ 
creasingly to the task of bringing his ideas into realisation. He 
worked among the great masses of workers associated in useful 
and important activities, as well as with co-operative groups and 
so on. His death, in March 1833, was a great loss for British social¬ 
ism, which had at that time grown too individualistic, both in its 
ideas and the activities of other men - Owen not excepted - whose 
scattered experiments Thompson could have co-ordinated. 

Among these independent men, one who stood out, though 
he was also isolated, was John Gray , mutualist. (The most impor¬ 
tant of his writings published between 1825 and 1848 is The Social 
system: a treatise on the principle of exchange. Edinburgh 1831). 
Another was Thomas Hodgskin , as also William Pare , a very mod¬ 
erate follower of Thompson. In practical life, numerous producers’ 
co-operatives were organised, which were kept apart from the State 
and from parties by their members and their administrators, elected 
directly from their own midst. But these groups, likewise, toned 
into mechanisms separated from the true struggle for emancipa¬ 
tion. Direct attempts to co-ordinate their forces with those of the 
trade unions and to develop a fruitful co-operation were not suc¬ 
cessful, and even Guild Socialism, their most recent form, has 
proved to be very feeble. 

Anti-statist ideas were very much alive in the co-operatives and 
had long existed in the trade unions for the simple reason that the 
workers, allied against their masters, expected little good to come 
from these same masters turned legislators and operating in the 
class which held power in its hands. Meanwhile the principle of 
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the conquest of public power through elections was at work, sub¬ 
tly undermining the workers’ independence; eventually, through 
the struggles which culminated in the Reform Act of 1832, the in¬ 
fluence of Chartism and the steady infiltrations of opportunism, 
this independence was gradually sacrificed. 

Godwin s anti-governmental logic (1793) had such an impact 
that, for many generations, it had been almost an intellectual 
testimonium paupertatis (proof of poverty) to assign to the State an 
innocuous political and social role; that is, the role of an inept and 
prejudiced intruder. It was the young Tories of the type of Disraeli 
(Earl of Beaconsfield) who promoted the legend of a social State. 
Radical thinkers, though they were anti-socialist, advocated the 
reduction of the State to a minimum, among them particularly 
Herbert Spencer, John Stuart Mill and even Charles Dickens, who 
satirised the governmental apparatus (Herbert Spencer, The Right 
to Ignore the State , a chapter from his Social Statics , 1850; John Stuart 
Mill, On Liberty , 1859; Charles Dickens, Little Dorrit, 1855-1857). 

In France, Charles Fourier did all that was humanly possible to 
foster a socialism of voluntary associations and to formulate the 
best conditions for it. This type of socialism, which advances from 
one stage to another through argument and prophetic vision,'to¬ 
ward sublime perfection culminating in real anarchism, was slowly 
shaped by Fourier from its first stumbling steps. It was he who 
applied to socialism a study of technical perfection and exact pro¬ 
portions, essential to the carrying out of any task, whether elemen¬ 
tary or highly advanced. His voluminous Traite de Vassociation 
domestique et agricole (Treatise on Domestic and Agricultural 
Associations), his Sommaire, published in 1823, and his many other 
writings bear testimony to his work. There was the great work of 
Victor Considerant, Destinee sociale (Social Destiny). From the 
works of these two authors and of other Fourierists, such as 
Ferdinand Guillon and the independent Edouard de Pompery, 
(Guillon in Democratie pacifique (Paris), 8 Dec. 1850; de Pompery 
in an article in UHumanite (Paris), 25 Oct. 1845), who carry 
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Fourierism to a concept very close to communist anarchism, one 
may get a splendid libertarian education which rises above all sec¬ 
tarian partisanship. 

Fourier was in a position to know the ideas of association 
advocated by many men in the 18th century - among others those 
of the little-known LAnge, or Lange, of Lyons, during the French 
Revolution. Other socialists also favoured association and federa¬ 
tion - men such as Constantin Pecqueur, who would never have 
thought of handing over laboui; with its hands tied behind its back, 
to the State, as proposed by the communist Jacobin, Louis Blanc. 
The ‘Social Commune’ ( Commune societaire) was nowhere as well 
presented as it was in the writings of Considerant. 

In short, we can say that many roads led from Fourierism to 
libertarian socialism, and that men like Elie Reclus felt a lifelong 
attraction towards these two ideas of association and Commune . 
That is to say, they felt that these two concepts, in a large sense, 
constituted one idea: the endeavour to organise harmonious life 
outside that useless and vicious structure, the State. 

(This chapter summarises pp. 67-102 of Der Vorfruhling der 
Anarchie , and demands, however, a much more thorough study of 
the old English, Italian, Spanish and other publications.) 
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THE great struggle of North America for its independence from 
central British power had unfolded from 1775 to 1783 - all the 
forms of constitutional protest, of insurrection, eventually con¬ 
verted into war (1775). From the Declaration of Independence of 4 
July 1776, to the final peace treaty of 1783, there were seven more 
years of war, carried out chiefly by the American patriots together 
with those who had come from Europe to help them, and the ar¬ 
mies in the pay of England. This conflict was dominated by a strictly 
governmental outlook. It did not concern itself with social condi¬ 
tions or Negro slavery; the voices of those who advocated a mini¬ 
mum of government or decentralisation, who advocated real liberty, 
went unheard. What they finally hammered out in their constitu¬ 
tion was a miracle compared with the European monarchies, since 
they formulated a system within which certain local autonomies 
had a chance of development and were, initially tolerated. Never¬ 
theless it was a formidable governmental apparatus, almost unal¬ 
terable, and identical, in its subtle guarantees reserved for power, 
with the open absolutism of the old monarchies. 

This was fully recognised by some men, including statesmen 
like Thomas Jefferson, and the best of them fought this new hid¬ 
den tyranny. But the constitutional apparatus was so ingeniously 
constructed that, while it made it easy to strengthen authority, and 
to interpret what already existed in a more authoritarian sense, it 
was impossible to reduce this authority to any great extent. The 
people were being led, just as they are in monarchies. Their lives 
and their activities were limited or expanded, at the will of the 
masters; that is, at the will of the government under the domina¬ 
tion of vested interests. 
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This state of affairs soon aroused discontent in rebellious spir¬ 
its. Voltairine de Cleyre and C. L. James gave expression to these 
first feelings of revolt on the part of those who, while they were 
not anarchists in the present accepted sense of the word, were 
nevertheless filled with horror at the spectacle of statism and the 
insolent domination of monopolists over the natural riches of half 
a continent. 

In the cities of the East along the Atlantic Coast, there was quite 
a lot of democratic ferment, assuming the form of working-class 
socialism; and precisely because it beheld politicians unctuously 
mouthing words like ‘liberty’ in their rhetorical outbursts, it re¬ 
acted by turning authoritarian, rigid, statist. Godwin’s great work 
was reprinted in Philadelphia in 1796. The Irishman John Driscol 
( Equality; or, A History ofLithconia) and J. A. Etzler (The Paradise 
within the Reach of all Men) wrote a utopia and a dithyramb to hu¬ 
man liberation by the machine, seeking in their work to express as 
little authoritarianism as possible. All in all, however, out of those 
cities which were so rapidly industrialised and transformed into 
arenas of politics and centres of finance, there never came a real, 
all-inclusive socialism, while workers organised themselves in 
ways parallel to the capitalists. Similarly, in the immense agricul¬ 
tural regions, where pioneers staked out their individual claims 
to the land, people were at work taming the wilderness. Not yet 
receptive to new ideas, they let themselves be fed or starved in¬ 
tellectually by the Church, the press and the politicians. 

In this vast stronghold of authoritarianism and conservatism a 
new socialist and anarchist movement sprang up and flourished. It 
was active and diversified, full of the spirit of dedication and rela¬ 
tively numerous in membership; yet it remained practically on the 
fringe of society. People took notice of these men occasionally to 
profess admiration for them, but more often to persecute them. 
Quite as often, however, especially in earlier times, they were sim¬ 
ply left alone to live in peace, much as religious groups and private 
individuals were. Such, as I see it, was the interplay of individual 
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and environment for about a century after 1776. There were, above 
all, the wide open spaces, the distance, the opportunity to build a 
new life. There was land that was still comparatively free in the 
United States - something Europe had not known for 1,500 years, 
ever since the fall of the Romans. And this circumstance exerted a 
powerful, exhilarating influence upon the minds of people. In those 
of an altruistic bent it generated American individualist anarchism ; 
in those who had religious inclinations, it took the form of libertar¬ 
ian spiritualism. In the following fifty years, however, with the con¬ 
solidation of authoritarianism, the growth of the political machine, 
and man's alienation, these two phases suffered a decline; they 
still remain among the finest pages in the history of anarchism. 

From the end of the 18th century onwards, there was a small 
world which led an existence apart from the main currents of 
American life. It consisted of co-operative communities of immi¬ 
grants joined in distinctive religious sects of a social tendency, in 
ways quite similar to the first monasteries in much earlier times. 
Later socialist experimentation was introduced in these commu¬ 
nities by Robert Owen himself (‘New Harmony ') and by others who 
were influenced by the ideas of Fourier. Inevitably, the groups whose 
members were not made to conform or forced to submit to disci¬ 
pline or religious precepts led a disturbed existence, and ‘New 
Harmony', a colony of 800 persons, ended, in the course of a number 
of years, with a good deal of disharmony. This led one of the colo¬ 
nists, Josiah Warren , a man of resolute and tenacious character, to 
the realisation that social community living, conducted in a spirit 
of altruism, was a practical impossibility, precisely because of the 
natural diversity of individuals. From there he went on to deduce 
that social living should be completely individualised , that is, that 
there should be strict reciprocity in matters of equal exchange 
of goods. He eventually concluded that the exchange value of a 
product should be set on the basis of the time required to make 
such a product or perform the service - founded on each person's 
sense of moral responsibility. 
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Warren also came to repudiate any compulsion that a collective 
group might impose on individuals for the performance of public 
services. He declared that it is up to individual members, if they 
so desire, to make arrangements for any public services to be per¬ 
formed by persons hired and paid by them on the basis of the time 
spent in such work. These ideas, which he drew from his experi¬ 
ences in ‘New Harmony' from 1825 onwards, he first applied, start¬ 
ing in May 1827, in his ‘Time Store’ in Cincinnati (a store in which 
he himself bought and sold goods on the basis of the time used in 
making these goods). He propagandised this system by his per¬ 
sonal actions, his writings and in the publication The Peaceful 
Revolutionist , published in Cincinnati in 1833 - in all probability, 
the first anarchist periodical - and also carried on a correspond¬ 
ence with British co-operatives. In a word, he succeeded in arous¬ 
ing interest in his experiences and his ideas. His books, Equitable 
Commerce (1846) and Practical Details in Equitable Commerce (1852) 
had a wide circulation. 

In New York particularly, in 1851-52, Stephen Pearl Andrews 
gave these ideas wide publicity through lectures and his great book, 
The Science of Society (1851), in two parts, one of which was en¬ 
titled The True Constitution of a Government on the Sovereignty of 
the Individual and the second Cost the Limit of Price: a Scientific 
Means for Honesty in Commerce as a Fundamental Principle for the 
Solution of the Social Question. Andrews participated in a discus¬ 
sion, originating from a ‘Free Love League', with Henry James 
and Horace Greeley, in the pages of the New York Tribune in 1852; 
it was later published in one volume under the title Love, Marriage 
and Divorce . Many followers of this idea lived for some ten years, 
from 1851 on, in Trialville, better known as ‘Modern Times’, on 
Long Island, a short distance from New York. These people lived 
each in their own way, exchanging goods locally among themselves, 
with the use of labour notes. It was primarily a community for in¬ 
dependent living, without any official authority, which attracted good 
elements and demonstrated that liberty unites and compulsion 
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divides men. The American Civil War (1862-1865), with its eco¬ 
nomic consequences, resulted in the dispersal of this community. 

These ideas were taken up by others - men and women - logi¬ 
cal thinkers of a tenacious character Amongst these were: W B. 
Greene, Lysander Spooner, Ezra M. Heywood, Charles T. Fowler, 
Benjamin R. Tucker, Moses Harman, E. C. Walker, Sidney H. Morse, 
Marie Louise David, Lois Waisbrooker and Lillian Harman. There 
were notable periodicals - The Social Revolutionist , The Word, The 
Radical Review, Liberty (published by Benjamin R. Tucker in Boston, 
later in New York, 1881-1907), Lucifer, Fair Play and many others. 

These individualist anarchists fought against statism, against the 
intervention of collectives and their functionaries in the life of in¬ 
dividuals, against economic powers granted to monopoly (issuance 
of notes, and so on), against the subjugation of individuals by mar¬ 
riage and the family. They were also hostile to things that were 
done in the name of State socialism and even anarchist socialism. 
Many of them concerned themselves chiefly with the financial ques¬ 
tion, others with personal liberty and sex life freed from all con¬ 
straints. The only social movement that succeeded in holding the 
interest of some of them was the single tax organisation, started by 
Henry George ( Progress and Poverty). On this subject there has 
been and there still is a certain meeting of minds. These are the 
anarchist single-taxers, for whom The Twentieth Century, published 
by Hugh 0. Pentecost, was the source and the inspiration for some 
forty years. The members of this group, except for some defec¬ 
tions, frequently maintained neighbourly relations with the liber¬ 
tarian communists and with all good causes supported by the 
various American labour movements. On the other hand, it should 
be pointed out that Tucker was ferocious in his anti-communism 
(against Kropotkin, Most and others); nevertheless he translated 
Bakunin's God and the State in 1883, and thus helped disseminate 
some of Bakunin's ideas in the United States and in England. 

Throughout the more recently settled and hence still rather 
primitive territories of the United States, conditions were more or 
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less similar, and if a strong voice had been raised there in affirma¬ 
tion of the idea of equitable exchange as against the greed and 
fraud of a minority this principle of fair play might have prevailed. 
But it did not prevail, at least at that time. Thus monopoly kept 
growing ever more powerful until it took over complete control of 
the State, following the Civil War. During and after the War, capi¬ 
talism laid its hands upon the land and its riches, and, within sixty 
years, founded the most powerful plutocratic empire that has ever 
been known. 

Warren died in 1874 in possession of all his illusions, which 
Tucker (born in 1854) later defended against all evidence. He par¬ 
ticularly stressed mutual aid among fair-minded men, directed 
against monopoly which regiments all the people in its service, 
destroying personal independence - the first pillar of mutualism. A 
second pillar is social feeling, that is, the desire for and pleasure in 
functioning socially, and therefore fairly and unselfishly If we postu¬ 
late the existence of such a social feeling, then these anti-socialists 
were in fact very sociable, in the true sense of the word. And a 
great deal of misunderstanding would certainly have been avoided 
had it been made clear their actions were not motivated by the 
determination not to go through authoritarian socialism. To go be¬ 
yond that, to advocate one system and one only, as insistently ar¬ 
gued from Warren to Tucker, is real sectarianism, which was hardly 
in accord with the amplitude of vision some of these men possessed. 

In practice, the main strand of this movement, originally many- 
sided and diversified, was reduced to direct exchange (; mutualism ) 
or drifted away into monetary reform ideas. Its other strands con¬ 
cerned personal liberty and sexual liberty, which flourished in the 
times of Heywood and Harman. These attained a certain degree of 
success through the growing liberalisation of customs and, espe¬ 
cially, because Neo-Malthusianism acquired American citizenship 
under the sobriquet of Birth Control. 

Those old militants are dead now, some of them driven to sui¬ 
cide by systematic persecution. The younger generation is con- 
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tent with the greater social improvements in effect today; they are 
not bothered by the problems of liberty and personal dignity which 
engaged their predecessors. Now, in our times of unrestrained 
statism, when individualist anarchism should be proclaimed, it is 
no longer active or functions in feeble and ineffective ways. 

These ideas very quickly reached England, through the corre¬ 
spondence of Josiah Warren, who sought to open a breach in 
Owenism. He had very little success. We may mention Ambrose 
Caston Cuddon, the leader of a small group in the years between 
1850 and 1870 and until his death at an advanced age. Stephen 
Pearl Andrews’ book and the ‘Modern Times’ colony awakened a 
new interest in such ideas and Cuddon’s group assumed the name 
of ‘ London Confederation of Rational Reformers 1 (August 1853). In 
October of that year it published a pamphlet setting out its princi¬ 
ples, probably written by Cuddon. These men came from the so¬ 
cialist movement of Robert Owen and Bronterre O’Brien, while 
William Pare , who was also interested (1855), was a close friend of 
William Thompson. We might also mention Colonel Henry Clinton. 
In England, this individualism was permeated with the socialist 
spirit and, from the little that is known, it may be inferred that, on 
the British scene, and with the exception of Cuddon, Warren’s ideas 
were probably reabsorbed in a socialism of direct popular action 
which distrusts the State. 

It is a strange fact that, until about 1885, this American 
individualist anarchism should have passed unobserved in the 
European socialist world, except for its repercussions in England, 
which we have already noted, and which, in their turn, must have 
escaped notice on the continent. I make exception of Stephen Pearl 
Andrews and ‘Modern Times’; his ideas and the founding of the 
colony were discussed in detail in the London weekly The Leader 
in 1851 (it was then a democratic organ with a wide circulation). 
Henry Edger, who was responsible for this work, lived in ‘Modern 
Times’; he was a Positivist and carried on correspondence with 
Auguste Comte directly from the colony. If The Sovereignty of the 
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Individual was so strongly affirmed by Andrews in 1851, is it just 
through pure chance that Pi y Margall wrote in his Reaction and 
Revolution (Madrid, 1854): “Our principle is the absolute sovereignty 
of the individual; our ultimate aim is the absolute destruction of 
power and its replacement by contract; our means are the decen¬ 
tralisation and continuing transformation of the existing powers”? 

Pi y Margall must certainly have known the two famous liber¬ 
tarian works of 1851, the Idee generale de la revolution auXIXe siecle 
(General Idea of the Revolution in the 19th century) of Proudhon 
and the Social Statics of Herbert Spencer. Why should he not have 
known, as well, Stephen Pearl Andrews’ book, discussed in The 
Leader , a journal which gave so much information on the progres¬ 
sive movement in Spain? Besides, in Cadiz, in 1854, a Spanish trans¬ 
lation, of relatively little importance, of a book by the very same 
Andrews {The Basic Outline of Universology ...) appeared. 

There was general knowledge of ‘Modern Times’, through an 
article by Moncure D. Conway which appeared in The Fortnightly 
Review , a great British journal, in July 1865, and which was even 
discussed in Russia, in Chernyshevsky’s old review Sovremennik. 
Elie Reclus must have met some of these American anarchists 
when he visited the United States and he collaborated, in 1877, on 
The Radical Review , under the editorship of Tucker. Tucker himself 
made a trip to London in 1874, where he met Cuddon, then eighty- 
three years old, and then went on to France and Italy. He began his 
translations of the voluminous works of Proudhon, which are the 
first American editions. It is also known that Elie Reclus knew 
Tucker and The Radical Review in 1878, just as Tucker met Elisee 
Reclus through Elie in Paris in 1889. But the Reclus brothers felt 
themselves so far removed, in their generous communism, from 
the tight, meticulous concept of equitable exchange as expounded 
by the Americans that they did not consider it necessary or impor¬ 
tant to make mention of these ideas in their European milieu. 

Some of these individualists must no doubt have been present 
at the famous 12th Session of the International in New York, com- 
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posed entirely of Americans of various shades of opinion. This ses¬ 
sion caused much vexation to Marx as it failed to submit to one of 
his henchmen; there was nothing left for him but to have it ex¬ 
pelled. One of the members of this session attended the Hague 
Congress in 1872, but was not recognised as a delegate. It was 
discovered that there were also spiritualists and free-lovers who 
attended as members; this circumstance furnished sufficient pre¬ 
text for the Marxist majority to eject the American delegate. 

On the occasion of the events following the violent railroad strike 
of 1877 in Pittsburgh, some young individualists in Boston took a 
strong position and Morse wrote a vehement pamphlet (So the 
Railway Kings Itch for an Empire). From this youthful group came, 
in January 1881, the journal The An-archist , in Boston. Its first 
number had a tremendous circulation; the second number, while 
still in preparation, was stopped by the police. 

In Boston, if the opinions and wishes of these young people had 
had their way, the American ideas would have taken their place 
side by side with the socialist revolutionary ideas of Most and of 
French communist anarchism. Their efforts were shattered, in spite 
of the fact that Liberty , founded by Tucker in 1881, for all its theo¬ 
retical rigidity, showed at the beginning a slight degree of solidar¬ 
ity with international revolutionaries, Russian nihilists, et al. 

This, I can truthfully say, is all contact I remember having ob¬ 
served between these American anarchists and those of Europe for 
a period of over fifty years until 1881. Neither Proudhon nor 
Bakunin nor Elisee Reclus nor Dejacque nor Coeurderoy spoke of 
these men, although three out of these five had lived or had spent 
some time in the United States, and Cuddon went to London on 10 
January 1862, as president of a British workers’ delegation to wel¬ 
come Bakunin on his return from Siberia. 

On 6 August 1881, Liberty , with Tucker as editor, appeared. It 
was a fighting journal contesting the right of collectivists and lib¬ 
ertarian communists, and even Kropotkin, to call themselves an¬ 
archists. In reply it was maintained that individualists could not be 
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considered anarchists in so far as they indirectly recognised pri¬ 
vate property, and so on. It is my opinion that there was very little 
mutual knowledge between these men. Nothing was known in 
Europe of American anarchism for the previous fifty years, just as 
there was very little knowledge in America concerning European 
events in the same fifty-year period. There was ample room for 
both movements to function without any interference on either 
side, so that the one was hardly aware of the existence of the other. 

Liberty had a small circulation in London where a British prin¬ 
ter, Henry Seymoui; founded The Anarchist in March 1885. Honesty 
appeared in Melbourne, Australia, in April 1887. In England the 
small movement wasted its energies, a few years later, in financial 
undertakings such as the free issuance of paper money and other 
panaceas. These activities engrossed all the efforts of a great 
number of socialists who then never found their way back to the 
real ideological road. In Germany, as well, similar activities devel¬ 
oped later (the new physiocrats, Silvio Gesell, ‘Free Money’), all 
of them fruitless. These undertakings cannot succeed without 
the possession of power, and if the power were available there would 
be no need for these measures, other things would have to be done. 

Quite independently of these tendencies, which were conceived 
in good faith, the anti-socialist bourgeoisie (which is also anti¬ 
statist, being hostile to any social intervention on the part of the 
State to protect the victims of exploitation - in the matter of work¬ 
ing hours, hygienic working conditions and so on), and the greed 
of unlimited exploitation, had stirred up in England a certain 
agitation in favour of a pseudo-individualism, an unrestrained ex¬ 
ploitation. To this end, they enlisted the services of a mercenary 
pseudo-literature. I refer to the Liberty and Property Defence League' 
of the years 1880-1890, and other similar publications, which played 
with doctrinaire and fanatical ideas in order to project a species of 
‘individualism’ that was absolutely sterile, and a species of ‘non¬ 
interventionism’ that would let a man die of hunger rather than 
offend his dignity. 
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Thence, step by step, we reach, around 1890, absolute ‘volun¬ 
taryism’; a humane and vigorously anti-statist idea proclaimed by 
Auberon Herbert. However, all this was only dilettantism - ineffec¬ 
tive measures which did not prevent the enormous growth of the 
evil of authoritarianism during the forty years which followed. 

Anarchism, as effectively formulated by Tucker in his Instead of 
a Book (New York, 1893; reproduces the most important parts of 
Tucker's articles in Liberty), is found again in the German-language 
journal Libertas (Boston, 1888; eight issues). Much later again, it 
was revived by the young German poet John Henry Mackay, who, 
around 1888-89, was inspired by the ideas of Max Stirner, Proudhon 
and Tucker. His books, Die Anarchisten (1891), Der Freiheitssucher 
(1920) and a third volume, revealed his responsiveness to these 
three concepts. His efforts were supported by certain journals and 
pamphlets published in Germany. Mackay died in 1933. 

Outside these developments, American anarchist individualism 
was presented in France and Belgium, in some periodicals, and by 
writers who certainly did not personally accept it or embrace it in 
its entirety. There were also a few repercussions in Scandinavian 
countries. In present-day American propaganda it is called ‘mutual¬ 
ism’, and, as such, has found some followers in Italy. On the whole, 
it seems to me, there is clear justification for this state of affairs in 
the present world situation, which is a good deal more complex 
than it was when Josiah Warren set up his ‘Time Store’ in 1827. If 
there is a need to pass beyond the primitive forms of communism, 
there is as much need to pass beyond those of individualism. 

I need not speak here of what is called ‘individualism’ in the 
libertarian socialist movements of France, Italy and other coun¬ 
tries, since these have no relation to the American movement. 

What I have called American libertarian spiritualism is summed 
up in the ideas and opinions of a small number of intellectuals in 
the United States, men and women of high integrity, who, chiefly 
in the years 1830-1860 and more particularly 1840-1850, dedicated 
themselves to freedom in their lives and actions, on a deistic reli¬ 
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gious basis. They were animated by the humanitarian spirit of the 
18th century, the social spirit manifested in the writings of Fourier 
and Owen, a critical spirit which made them see the evil done by 
authority throughout history. Of this they had a living demonstra¬ 
tion before them, in the shameful slavery of the Negroes, which 
they were forced to see erected before their eyes as a legal institu¬ 
tion. We know that the defenders of slavery retorted cynically by 
holding up before their critics the horrors of the enslavement of 
the Whites in the factories. Now, one evil is certainly not lessened 
by counterbalancing it with another. The only way out is to fight 
both, and the abolitionists maintained, quite logically, that a soci¬ 
ety brutalised by Negro slavery lacked the moral fibre to do any¬ 
thing about the slavery of the Whites. So far as the bourgeoisie 
was concerned, the men it considered most dangerous at that time 
were those who wanted to destroy slavery immediately rather than 
those who spoke of a socialism to come in the distant future or 
those who, living in small communities, put their social convic¬ 
tions into practice. The men we are speaking of belonged to both 
categories - abolitionists of the type of William Lloyd Garrison on 
the one hand, and socialists of the Brook Farm on the other. These 
were men and women like Emerson, W E. Channing, Margaret 
Fuller, Frances Wright, Nathaniel Hawthorne and others. It might 
be said that whatever there was of civilisation in North America at 
that time, was allied, closely or remotely, with that high-minded 
group in old Massachusetts - so different from the Massachusetts 
of these days, which has permitted the murder of two notable Ital¬ 
ian anarchists whom we knew. 

The most distinguished figure of this circle, from the libertarian 
point of view, was Henry David Thoreau, the author of Walden: or 
Life in the Woods (1854) and of the famous essay On the Duty of 
Civil Disobedience (1849). 

Walt Whitman, in my opinion, is quite a different type. His mind 
has a broad libertarian sweep, to a degree, but his enthusiastic cult 
of force brings him closer to the authoritarian, as I see it. 
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There were some other truly fine Americans, who were won for 
the good cause and, above all, for a free humanity; Ernest Crosby 
was one of the best. 

(This chapter summarises pages 103-132 of my book Der 
Vorfruhling derAnarchie, Berlin 1925.1 may refer also to my arti¬ 
cle Anarchism in England fifty years ago, in Freedom (London), 
Nov.-Dee. 1905, which gives information on Ambrose Caston 
Cuddon, otherwise completely forgotten.) 
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THE early liberal aspirations of 1789 were soon followed by an 
intensification of authoritarianism during the French Revolution, 
and it took another fifty years before a powerful voice of accusa¬ 
tion and defiance against all authority was again raised in France. 
This was the voice of Pierre-Joseph Proudhon. The libertarian cri¬ 
tique of the 18th century, smothered by the sharp turn towards 
authority, was reborn with him, and, it must be said for a long time 
to come, in him and in his country only. He had the good sense to 
understand that, in those fifty years, nothing happened but a mul¬ 
tiplication of authorities, that is, of new forms of feudalism. There 
was the feudalism of the bureaucracy of the centralised State, of 
the reorganised army and the Church, of the bourgeoisie, whose 
only concern was self-enrichment; the conservative spirit of the 
land-owning peasantry, and its hope of domination over the world 
of production, fed by the newly-emergent socialist hierarchies. 
These same producers groaned under the heavy yoke of all these 
oppressions. Proudhon alone in 1840 confronted this array of forces 
with his call for anarchism. He exposed the evil inherent in all 
authority, whether religious, statist, proprietary or socialist. With 
him was born ‘ integral socialism' - the socialism of real and com¬ 
plete emancipation. 

Here are a few lines from his Confessions dun Revolutionnaire: 

Capital , which in the political field is analogous to government, 
in religion has Catholicism as its synonym. The economic idea 
of capitalism, the politics of government or of authority, and 
the theological idea of the Church are three identical ideas, 
linked in various ways. To attack one of them is equivalent to 
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attacking all of them, as all the philosophers now well know. 

What capital does to labour, and the State to liberty, the Church 
does to the spirit. This trinity of absolutism is as baneful in 
practice as it is in philosophy. The most effective means for 
oppressing the people would be simultaneously to enslave its 
body, its will and its reason. If socialism is to reveal its truly 
positive aspect, free from all mysticism, all it will have to do is 
denounce the idea of this trinity. (1849; quoted from 1868 edi¬ 
tion, pp 232-233) 

This is what Bakunin repeated in 1867, with his concrete enun¬ 
ciation of federalism, socialism and anti-theologism. A few years later, 
the Spanish and Italian Internationalists called it anarchism, col¬ 
lectivism and atheism . This is intellectual, political and social eman¬ 
cipation, which implies moral emancipation, and, upon this basis, 
the free development of a mature and regenerated humanity. 
Godwin and Proudhon were thus the first to show this road. And 
since their work was the expression of truly free thinkers, it 
matters little if their propositions and detailed suggestions were 
imperfect. When a great new idea is born, it takes time for its ap¬ 
plications to assume a really practical form. Let us take electricity. 
Its theoretical possibilities were already known in Godwin’s time, 
and still better yet, fifty years later, in Proudhon’s time; however, 
its practical and complete applications came into general use only 
another fifty years later. So far as socialism was concerned, Godwin 
and Proudhon possessed less, in applications or tested experiments, 
than the chemists and technicians of their day did on the subject of 
electricity. 

I shall not attempt here to outline all the practical activities of 
Proudhon. Their gradual development may be examined in his notes 
and correspondence. Daniel Halevy started this study in his ample 
but unfinished work {La Jeunesse de Proudhon , 1913). It is marvel¬ 
lous to see Proudhon’s awareness of the authoritarian evil which 
had made a massive invasion into France. At that precise histori¬ 
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cal moment he set himself, with great enthusiasm and good faith, 
to the task of destroying its not yet fully developed authoritarian 
form, that is, its old system. We follow, for twenty-five years, 
Proudhon’s dissection of authority and his efforts to unite men for 
common action that would put them outside its grip. Thus author¬ 
ity, deprived of the Voluntary servitude’ of those who feed it, would 
perish by itself, of sheer exhaustion and impotence. It is of little 
importance whether the first measures proposed were realisable 
or not. It is certain that all of them had as their basis man’s im¬ 
provement, his conscious social action, the exercise of the primary 
condition for all human community living - equality and reciproc¬ 
ity {mutualism). The problem was formulated in these terms: what 
can be demanded and expected from a normally social man is this 
reciprocity as the minimum, while magnanimity (communism) 
would be the maximum. Nothing is easier to presuppose or prom¬ 
ise than this magnanimity, which will surely come into being some 
day. In the mean time, however, it is only possible to introduce a 
little ordinary honesty into human relations. Warren’s equitable 
exchange and Proudhon’s mutualism aspired precisely to this prac¬ 
tical and moderate end. 

Proudhon nonetheless had faith in people’s associative and 
federative tendencies, which have established local and general 
groups among them to suit their economic needs and their true 
existence. These forces were being attacked by centralism and 
statism, in the interest of monopolies of power and property. To re¬ 
establish the free activity of associations and federations against 
such intervention of monopoly is the task to be achieved. This 
continued effort would bring about the isolation of the States and 
eventually their liquidation, and would result in association and 
federation of organisations of true social usefulness in accordance 
with their needs and without authoritarian interference. 

Proudhon is chiefly known through a limited number of works, 
especially Qu } est<e que la Propriety? ou Recherches sur le principe 
du droit et du gouvernement (What is Property? or an Inquiry into 
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the principle of law and of government) of 1840, the first essay, 
followed by others, addressed to Professor Adolphe Blanqui (brother 
of revolutionary Auguste Blanqui) and the Fourierist Considerant, 
as well as the explanations addressed to the Public Minister (the 
king’s Attorney-General) in 1841 and 1842; Les Confessions d'un 
Revolutionnairepourserviral'histoire de la revolution defevrier (The 
Confessions of a Revolutionary, to serve towards a history of the 
February revolution), which analyse particularly the manoeuvres 
of the government and the mystifications and stupidities commit¬ 
ted by the authoritarian parties during part of 1848. (Written in the 
same spirit is Louis Menard's Prologue d’une Revolution. Fevrier- 
Juin 1848 , Paris 1849, published at the office oiLePeuple, Proudhon’s 
daily paper.) There is also the Idee generale de la revolution auXIXe 
siecle (General Idea of the revolution in the 19th century); De la 
justice dans la revolution et dans Veglise (Concerning justice in the 
revolution and in the church); Du principe federatif et de la necessity 
de reconstituer le parti de la revolution (Concerning the federative 
principle and the need for the reconstruction of the party of the re¬ 
volution); De la capacite politique de la classe ouvriere (Concerning 
the political capacity of the working class); and, finally, the collec¬ 
tion of his Correspondence , not counting a great number of writings 
not mentioned here. It is a monumental oeuvre. Its insight and 
analysis still retain its powerful impact when we consider the situ¬ 
ations and problems which weigh crushingly upon us today and 
which still await a just solution. 

Proudhon makes a vivid analysis of governments, politicians, 
finances, the bourgeoisie, nationalism, wars and the prowling hands 
of all these institutions in the people’s pockets on innumerable 
occasions; during the reigns of pure bourgeoisie (Louis Philippe), 
of the Jacobin revolutionaries (1848), of Caesarism during impe¬ 
rial and military dictatorship, and of European nationalism, the 
dominant factor since 1859, from which derived that series of wars 
in which we are constantly embroiled. For want of another 
Proudhon, since we do not have one in our time, we have to ex¬ 
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tract from his work useful teachings that would be of great service 
to our modern libertarians, who nevertheless have to find their 
own way from theory to practice and to the critique of our present- 
day conditions, as Proudhon did in his time. This does not call for a 
slavish imitation; it implies using his work to inspire us and enable 
us to profit by his experience. 

Proudhon could foresee as early as 1859 what harm nationalism 
was to do, and showed the ways to federalism . He also foresaw 
the aberrations of the workers, induced by authoritarian politics, 
and showed the way of direct economic action. Unfortunately, his 
death occurred less than four months after the formation of the 
International Workers Association (18 January 1865). 

A thinker like Proudhon could only formulate practical proposi¬ 
tions which were of a personal and individual character; this, of 
course, applies as well to the theories of all the other independent 
socialists, who could not help projecting their own personalities 
into their work. It is a tactic in warfare to goad the enemy into ex¬ 
posing and compromising himself, and it is a lack of judgement on 
the part of the masses to be influenced by the outcome of such 
conflicts, on a field of battle arbitrarily chosen. So Proudhon, espe¬ 
cially under provocation by his adversaries, poured forth a plethora 
of concrete projects which were premature and of necessity doomed 
to failure. These are now recognised as marginal. His great, funda¬ 
mental work remains: the critique of authority; economic action 
and any other human action of a direct character ; federation as the 
only way which excludes rivalry and war, and the fact', serving as 
a link, always to be temporary and revocable, between the parties 
individuals or groups - which determines the nature of their recip¬ 
rocal relationships, once they have personally chosen to enter into 
such relationships. 

These ideas, in themselves, had to be thoroughly understood, 
deeply felt and put into practice by individuals who themselves were 
courageous thinkers. As a matter of fact, it was impossible to bring 
together many people with the aim of making some practical appli- 
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cation of Proudhon’s ideas; and when this did take place, the re¬ 
sults turned out to be mediocre; hence the inevitable defeat was 
erroneously attributed to a defect in the Proudhonian idea. Even 
when such experiments were discontinued, we could not speak of 
the definitive disappearance of Proudhonism. His ideas still re¬ 
mained alive. And all our movements today would have greater 
vitality if our militants drew inspiration from the essential princi¬ 
ples of Proudhon’s thought. 

All individuals of intellectual stature, in Europe as well as 
America, were made aware of social ideas principally through the 
Saint-Simonist theories, and of the condition of the working class 
through observing its miserable state, the workers’ associations 
and their revolts, in England, in Lyons and elsewhere. In the same 
manner, a great many of them were impressed by Proudhon’s anti¬ 
authoritarian critique, directed either against the State of that pe¬ 
riod or against authoritarian socialism, which professed to represent 
the shape of things to come in the future. It may be said that, for 
many years, let us say from 1840 tt> 1870 at any rate, the claims of 
authoritarian socialism were frustrated by Proudhon alone; he was 
a force that touched peoples’ minds to the quick - a phenomenon 
not seen since the times of Voltaire, Rousseau or Diderot. Of course, 
this influence could not produce results equal to the full import of 
Proudhon’s ideas, and those who were most powerfully influenced 
could only carry on as his partial and imperfect successors. 

In France, we could cite many people, either personal friends of 
Proudhon’s, such as Georges Duchene, Charles Beslay, Gustave 
Chaudey and others, or youthful followers of 1860-1870, such as 
Robert Luzarche, Vermorel , or workers from the first syndicates and 
the International, among them Henri Tolain , or writers who came 
after 1870, like Chevalet, Perrot, Beauchery and others - aside from 
the Blanquists and the survivors of the followers of Saint-Simon, 
Fourier, Cabet, Pierre Leroux et al of 1860-1870; every socialist 
was influenced by Proudhon to a greater or lesser degree, since he 
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was the only socialist who was read at that time. If the idea of 
the Paris Commune had authoritarian roots in the affirmation of 
the Commune of 1793-94 and libertarian social roots in Fourierism 
(Considerant), it stemmed likewise from the Proudhonian nega¬ 
tion of the State, from federation as opposed to Statist centralisa¬ 
tion; in a word, from anarchism. Thus, in 1868, publicly proclaimed 
one of the young poets of the time, Eugene Vermersch, who wrote 
the Pere Duchene of the Commune, calling himself ‘ atomist ’ or 
‘anarchist ’. In sharp contrast to this authentic intellectual influ¬ 
ence was the influential performance of Proudhon’s unworthy heirs, 
such as Tolain in the International, whose feeble defence of 
mutualism was scarcely heard amid the increasing clamour for 
collectivism. 

In Belgium there was a certain number of individuals, in the 
decades between 1830 and 1870, whose thinking was more liberal 
because they were not distracted, as the French were, by the au¬ 
thoritarianism prevailing in Paris or by the incessant conflicts of 
interests and parties. Belgium, where Proudhon spent several years 
in exile, was the country where Proudhonian ideas were widely 
debated and propagated, and where they came into direct contact 
with non-authoritarian socialist concepts. I refer to that most in¬ 
teresting period of the Rive gauche (1864-66) and of Liberte (1867- 
73) in Brussels. It is there that we find a revolutionary, socialised 
Proudhonism more or less, in its original modifications or applica¬ 
tions. This independent Proudhonism is also found in the work of 
Emile Leverdays, author oiAssemblies parlantes (1883) and of other 
volumes of economic and statist critique. We find it again in all the 
manifestations of French advanced socialism since 1860 (even in 
the Commune). It must also have influenced the chief editor of the 
daily Le Proudhon, the introductory number of which appeared on 
12 April 1884; the publication of this journal was planned by a young 
enthusiast E. Potelle, who died soon afterwards. 

From 1840 onwards, Proudhon strongly influenced the German 
socialists M. Hess, Marx and later Lassalle; also Max Stirner, 
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Arnold Ruge, Carl Vogt, Karl Griin, Alfred Meissner, Ludwig Pfau 
among others; also the Russians, Bakunin, Alexander Herzen, 
N. V Sokolov; James Guillaume, who at Bakunin’s suggestion 
wrote the book LAnarchie selon Proudhon (Anarchy according to 
Proudhon) which exists in a Russian translation only (published in 
London in 1874). A few Scandinavians, scattered here and there, 
were followers of Proudhon. And in distant Mexico, Plotino 
Rhodokanaty translated LIdee generate de la revolution au XIXe 
siecle (Socialist Library, Mexico, 1877). In Italy there were Giuseppe 
Ferrari, Saverio Friscia, Nicolo Lo Savio and some others, who 
were influenced by Proudhon’s thought. 

It was in Spain, however, that Proudhon’s ideas found their most 
fervent acceptance. Pi y Margall’s fundamental work, La Reaction 
y la Revolution. Estudios Politicos y Sociales, whatever its original¬ 
ity might be, could not have been written if its author had not known 
the works of Proudhon. Another Spaniard, Ramon de la Sagra, was 
also in accord with Proudhon’s ideas. Pi y Margall later translated 
at least six of Proudhon’s books, among them Du principe federatif 
(1868), De la capacite politique de la classe ouvriere (1869). At least 
eight other books of Proudhon’s were translated by others from 
1860 to 1882 - among them: LIdee generate de la revolution au XIXe 
siecle (1868) and La Federation et Vunite en Italie (Madrid, 1870). 

In England and in the United States Proudhon’s ideas had slight 
repercussions, although they were not entirely unknown. Tucker, 
and later John Beverley Robinson, made several translations; The 
General Idea of the Revolution in the 19th Century appeared in 1923 
in London published by Freedom Press. 

Marx showed the greatest aversion for Proudhon and sought 
to demolish his theories in 1847; he even tried, after Proudhon’s 
death, to blacken his reputation with a highly offensive article. The 
German physician Arthur Miilberger devoted himself to the study 
of Proudhon, to the point of drawing upon himself the vehement 
attacks of Friedrich Engels; he continued nevertheless and, in 1899, 
published a very accurate biography, as well as the posthumous 
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writings of a young thinker Ernst Busch, who had arrived at eco¬ 
nomic conclusions similar to those of Proudhon (1890). Gustav 
Landauer, particularly in his journal Sozialist, during the years 1909- 
1915, was fascinated by Proudhon and published many well-chosen 
excerpts; he also prepared the translation of his La Guerre et la 
paix (War and Peace). 

A new feeling of appreciation is now stirring in France for 
Proudhon as one of the few writers of the 19th century immune to 
authoritarian centralism, and occasionally anarchists rediscover the 
force and beauty of his critique of authority. In Bertoni’s Reveil 
(Reawakening) in Geneva, many extracts from Proudhon’s writ¬ 
ings were reproduced over several years. A selection of his letters 
was also published in Paris a few years ago and was a well- 
received literary surprise. 

To conclude, we see in Proudhon the constructive nature of his 
ideas, which we have touched upon above, and their critical appli¬ 
cation to the flood of authoritarianism which threatens to engulf 
us. His voice was a constant appeal to reason and to good sense. If 
we listen to it attentively and follow it, not to the letter but deeply 
to its essential meaning, it will help us to rise above routine and to 
fight more effectively the authoritarian environment enveloping 
us like a mass of foul air, which can be dispersed only by breaking 
the windows. This is what Proudhon did best, better than Bakunin 
or anyone else. It was Proudhon who aroused the fear and the deadly 
hatred of the bourgeoisie of the 19th century. His brief words, 
‘Property is theft”, packed a punch for the revolution. 
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IT was inevitable that in other European countries the liberal 
thought of the 18th century should open up a path for itself through 
the authoritarian period which, as we have seen, started in 1789. 
In Germany, as in Italy, the Napoleonic victories and conquests 
fostered nationalism in its cultural form, with a return to the 
national past, and in its economic form, with territorial units and 
the unified nation State. From this also sprang a nationalist 
philosophy; philosophers of a certain logical power, such as Hegel, 
inspired by Napoleon’s statism, turned into advocates of a similar 
omnipotent statism for their own countries as well. 

Upon observing the national wars of other countries, Fichte, 
who had earlier been a simple admirer of the State, wrote Der 
geschlossne Handelsstaat (The Closed Economic State) in 1800, 
and enunciated his Reden an die deutsche Nation (Talks to the 
German Nation) in 1808. Romantic writers and poets, who previ¬ 
ously had professed no nationalist ideas but rather ideas of eman¬ 
cipation, became on various occasions nationalist extremists and 
reactionaries. 

Nevertheless, international contacts were slowly increasing, 
through travels on the part of some members of liberal secret 
societies to Paris and Berlin, and personal contacts between these 
men and some Italian and Swiss members in Switzerland. Ten years 
later, a large group of young German writers was inspired by Saint- 
Simonism. After 1830 the early German republicans and socialists 
often established themselves in Paris, as did certain writers who 
were leaders of the vanguard, among them Borne and Heine, also 
refugees, and some German artisans. However, this entire move¬ 
ment was, on the whole, characterised by a Unitarian democratic 
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spirit since, according to the refugee Georg Kombst, federalist 
opinions were rarely to be found among these people. 

These vacillations between the splendid cosmopolitan interna¬ 
tionalism on the one hand, and what seemed no less splendid - a 
greater prosperity and a finer local and national culture - were the 
first manifestations of the ferocious conflicts which were still tear¬ 
ing Europe apart in those days. Since there were no genuine guar¬ 
antees of internationalism, and its achievement appeared to be a 
difficult task, they turned from that great objective to seek refuge 
in isolation, in the armed nation; each nation, for its own protec¬ 
tion, wanted to be the strongest and to block the development of 
other nations. In the sphere of independent States there is no other 
alternative; the only real alternative is federation, which opens wide 
vistas to all and an autonomous development to everyone. From 
that point, the next step is to the free group and to multiple inter¬ 
relationships. What people do for themselves in an environment of 
secure peace in the many fields of social life, and the general prac¬ 
tical activities of this free association, with the elimination of all 
constraining bonds - this is anarchy . 

Nevertheless, an original libertarian feeling came into being from 
this milieu and the personalities involved in it, in the early 1840s. 
Centring on brothers Bruno and Edgar Bauei; in Berlin, was the 
Tree Circle’, which Marx joined; he was closely linked with Bruno 
Bauer, until their rupture -in the latter part of 1842. Max Stirner 
was one of the pillars of the Circle. There the Hegelian philosophy 
began to imdergo criticism; there was incisive critique of the 
sources of Christianity, day-by-day critique of statism and its 
crowning glory, the bourgeoisie; and the repercussions of the in¬ 
tellectual as well as of the social movements which were taking 
place everywhere. These tendencies, particularly in the Bauer 
brothers, in Max Stirner, Ludwig Buhl and others, grew and ma¬ 
tured into a critical nihilism - the abolition of all established and 
recognised forms of authority. This finally led, between the spring 
and autumn of 1842, to their complete repudiation of the State. 
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In the summer of 1842, Engels, in a spirited radical poem, gave 
a good description of this circle, to which he was a frequent and 
sympathetic visitor. He summed up Max Stirner very well, saying 
that while the others shouted, ‘Down with the kings!’, Stirner cried 
instead, ‘And down with laws, too!’ Towards the end of November, 
Marx suddenly broke with the group, which was called ‘The Free 
Men of Berlin’. 

Certain anarchist publications of this group remain, among them 
especially the writings of Edgar Bauer, for instance Der Streit der 
Kritik mit Kirche und Staat (The Quarrel of Criticism with Church 
and State) published in Charlottenburg in 1843. The projected pub¬ 
lication of a journal (announcement dated 12 July 1843) was sus¬ 
pended, but its collaborators assembled their articles in book form 
(not subject to censorship) to issue the Berliner Monatsschrift (Berlin 
Monthly Review), the first anarchist collection in the German lan¬ 
guage. Max Stirner collaborated in this venture and Buhl organ¬ 
ised its publication. 

During those later years, Max Stirner was to produce his famous 
work, published in December 1844 :DerEinzige undsein Eigentum 
(The Ego and its Own). Other writings by Stirner were later as¬ 
sembled under the title of Kleinere Schriften (Lesser Writings), in 
a compilation by J. H. Mackay in 1898 (an enlarged edition came 
out in 1914), but Professor Gustav Mayer and others have found 
many other scattered articles; this research has not as yet been 
completed. 

It is true, however, that the££fl contains enough to enable us to 
form an opinion of his ideas. I have elsewhere published some notes 
to support my judgement of Max Stirner (in Vorfmhling der Anarchie , 
pp. 169-173). His thinking, in substance, was eminently socialist. 
He wanted the social revolution, but, since he was sincerely anar¬ 
chist, his so-called ‘ egoism ’ represented the protection, the defence 
which he considered it was necessary to adopt against authoritar¬ 
ian socialism and any statism that the authoritarians might infuse 
into socialism. His ‘ egoism ’ is individual initiative. His herein' is 
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the free association which accomplishes a purpose but which is 
not converted into an organisation or society. His method is emi¬ 
nently disobedience, the individual and collective negation of au¬ 
thority, and a voluntary association according to what a situation 
may need. It is the free life as against the life which is controlled 
and ordered by the usurpers of property and authority. 

On reading Stirner, I maintain that he cannot be interpreted ex¬ 
cept in a socialist sense. Anyone who wants to see in him an anti¬ 
socialist or non-socialist individualist, would have to ignore (for 
no good reason) the very numerous notes I have made on this point, 
and those are not the only ones. Certain interpretations of Stirner 
in an ‘ultra-individualist’ key are now obsolete. One need only see 
the publications of Dr Karl Schmidt, Das Verstandestum und das 
Individuum (The Understanding and the Individual) and Liebesbriefe 
ohne Liebe (Love Letters without Love), for which Stirner himself 
had the greatest contempt. I cannot think any differently about all 
that has been written about him later, since his supposed re¬ 
discovery. I have considered all his work, as well as his major work, 
which was reprinted in second edition in 1882 by the original pub¬ 
lisher. Much information concerning his life was collected in a bi¬ 
ography by J. H. Mackay, but, as well as the volume of Kleinere 
Schriften , there is a quantity of scattered material discovered later 
which would also be useful to know. 

A popular edition of Der Einzige und sein Eigentum , published 
in April 1892, was widely read at the time, also by many German 
anarchists, some of whom were deeply influenced by it. It was then 
translated into French, Italian, Spanish, English, Swedish, Russian 
and probably some other languages. There are too, a number of 
pamphlets etc., which deal with Stirner and his work, without, in 
my opinion, deepening our knowledge. One large work though, un¬ 
published at the time, has since been edited and shows Marx and 
Engels in a sterile war against Max Stirner’s book. 
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The second, supplementary source of libertarian ideas in 
Germany was the philosophy of Ludwig Feuerbach, which gave 
the coup de grace to the Hegelian incubus. Even though this phi¬ 
losophy (which Marx also fought extensively) was not anarchist, it 
nevertheless reinstated man’s role of independence, whereas in 
Hegelianism he was submerged and trampled upon by superior and 
abstract forces, and very real ones too (the present State, the future 
State, always some god or State). It was man who created God, 
maintained Feuerbach, and this idea administered the final blow 
for the intellectual emancipation of Bakunin. Pi y Margall wrote in 
his La Reaction y la Revolution (Reaction and Revolution, 1854): 
“Homo sibi deus (Man is god unto himself), said a German philoso¬ 
pher; man is his own reality to himself, his own rights, his own 
world, his own purpose, his own god, his all. He is the eternal idea, 
which is incarnated and has acquired an awareness of itself; he is 
the being of beings, he is law and lawgiver, monarch and subject.” 

In short, if people have created the gods with their imagination, 
it is not difficult to conclude that they have also created their own 
philosophies, that all the sacred institutions are works of their own 
creation, and that therefore, just as they were able to create them, 
they will also be able to discard them. They will no longer be en¬ 
slaved by other people’s philosophies, or their institutions, or their 
authority. They can raise their heads high and control their own 
actions, if they have the will to do so. On this plane Ludwig 
Feuerbach was a liberator of the spirit. People of good will have for 
so long felt themselves impotent before their divinities, before 
nature made divine, before the affirmations of philosophers who 
claimed absolute value. Feuerbach showed them (in the years 
around 1840) that they were caught in a vicious circle of their own 
making. Then they began to see things more clearly and felt the 
need to act. 

Socialists, their authoritarianism destroyed by Proudhon’s cri¬ 
tique, and philosophers, humanised by Feuerbach, discovered a 
synthesis, a libertarian and humanised socialism, and these ideas 
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come close to anarchist communism. Such ideas were set forth 
by Moses Hess, in two essays: ‘Socialismus und Kommunismus’ 
(Socialism and Communism) and ‘Philosophic der Tat’ (The 
Philosophy of Action) in a collection (which replaced a journal that 
had been planned) published in Zurich in 1843. Another thinker 
who arrived at similar conclusions was Karl Grim, in 1844. These 
ideas then (1843-45) became part of the revolutionary socialist 
propaganda carried on by some German workers in Switzerland, 
especially by Wilhelm Marr, and the Blatter der Gegenwart fiir 
Sociales Leben (Contemporary Bulletins for Social Living) of 
Lausanne, from December 1844 to July 1845, was the first organ of 
German anarchist propaganda among the workers. 

Their efforts encountered crushing difficulties. These German 
workers were emigres, refugees and others who, in their wan¬ 
derings around Europe, stayed for a while abroad, especially in 
Switzerland, in Paris and in Brussels, and when they returned to 
their own country, carried on a clandestine propaganda through 
their secret societies. These men were under the influence of au¬ 
thoritarian communists such as Weitling, and very quickly came 
under the influence of intellectuals of the absolute socialist per¬ 
suasion, such as Marx and Engels. Anarchist propaganda, particu¬ 
larly i;i the French and Italian cantons, was suppressed in 1845 by 
the cantonal authorities through persecutions and expulsions; when 
it did have a slight revival, as in Paris in 1847, where Grim sup¬ 
ported Proudhon’s ideas, Engels considered it his duty to make a 
direct attack upon it. Likewise, among the intellectuals, Hess was 
dominated by Marx, and, although he did not accept Marx’s ideas, 
became nothing but a cipher so far as libertarian ideas were con¬ 
cerned. Grim, on the other hand, under violent attack by Marx, 
retreated into an orthodox Proudhonism and so sacrificed his early 
originality, which was of very short duration. It is a known fact that 
Marx and his acolyte Engels, who, before he met Marx, had had a 
general interest in socialism and had known everything from 
Godwin to Robert Owen to Max Stirner, both devoted themselves 
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from 1844 to the task of demolishing or, better still, of attempting 
to disqualify by political distortion, absolutely all the socialists of 
any standing in their time. Their continuous polemical campaign 
against the libertarians proved, ipso facto , that they were well aware 
of the intellectual ascendancy of those ideas. 

That ascendancy, in fact, existed in the years before 1848, in 
some men who had known Max Stirner and Proudhon very well. It 
was sharply accentuated with the failure of all hopes for success in 
the German and French political revolutions of 1848-49, and par¬ 
ticularly after the flagrant demonstration of the incapacity and im¬ 
potence of liberal and democratic parliamentarism. In France, in 
the years 1848-1851, up to the coup d'etat of 2 December 1851 
which inaugurated a period of general repression, there still was a 
period of retrospective criticism which dealt with errors commit¬ 
ted. And in France, as in Germany, there was no lack of libertarian 
voices. We hear Karl Vogt himself, scientist and politician, who 
had known Bakunin and Proudhon well, exclaim (December, 1849): 
“Come, then, 0 sweet, redeeming anarchy ... and liberate us from 
the evil which bears the name of State.” These words had a ring 
like those of Cesar de Paepe: “Anarchy, the dream of those who 
love complete liberty, idol of the true revolutionaries: May thy reign 
come, anarchy.” (published in 1864.) 

Richard Wagner, in his writings, Die Kunst und die Revolution 
(Art and Revolution) (Leipzig, 1849) and Das Kunstwerk derZukunft 
(The Masterpiece of the Future) (1850), shows and expresses a 
full understanding, a profound sympathy for the free associations 
of the future, and he also had the opportunity in 1849 to obtain 
knowledge of Bakunin’s ideas. On the local scene we find at this 
time: Wilhelm Marr, in Hamburg; Professor K. R. Th. Bayrhoffer 
in Hesse; translations from Proudhon, with whom Friedrich Mann 
sympathised, published in the Freie Zeitung (Free Newspaper) of 
Wiesbaden and in the Triersche Zeitung (The Trier Newspaper), 
under Griin’s influence. A Berlin daily in 1850, the Abendpost 
(Evening Post), was anti-State in principle (the same tendency 
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represented by Bellegarrigue in France); it advocated the non¬ 
intervention of any collectivity, which, under the prevailing sys¬ 
tem, meant granting a carte blanche to the bourgeoisie for the ex¬ 
ploitation of the masses. In other words, it spoke up for a formal 
anti-statism without social content. Arnold Ruge, one of Proudhon’s 
translators and an old friend of Bakunin, declared himself, in an 
article in 1849, for the “self-government of the people”, that is, 
“the abolition of all government, a social order which in reality is 
an ordered anarchy, as it recognises no archon, but only persons 
entrusted with the management of affairs ... the free community 
and the co-operation of men who make their own decisions and 
who are in all respects equal comrades”. Likewise Edgar Bauer, in 
his small review, Die Parteien (The Parties), reveals himself as a 
moderate anti-authoritarian. These ideas found some expression 
in the United States, in the widespread German-language press of 
the refugees and emigres, but I have not been able to acquaint 
myself with these publications by direct research. 

Marx and Engels, driven again into exile in England during the 
second half of 1849, had little influence on militants in Germany at 
that time, except for Lassalle; other revolutionary communists, of 
the Blanquist derivation, had as little. The libertarian idea, as 
proved by reports obtained later, which were certainly incomplete, 
was alive in many centres at that time. However, the 1852 reaction 
crushed them all. When this forced silence was broken, seven years 
later, it was because the nationalist movements, with their fatal 
link to war - supported and stimulated by statist ambitions in Italy, 
France and Germany - considered it useful for the States to come 
to a reconciliation with the people, after the years of reaction, in 
order to win their support and that of the authoritarian politicians 
of all shades of opinion, democrats and socialists included, for the 
wars in preparation. Libertarian thinking was not propagated ex¬ 
cept by Proudhon, and since he was opposed to the nationalist pa¬ 
triotism, fanned into a blaze especially from 1859 to 1862, he was, 
so to speak, left on the margin of liberal public opinion. 
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We may note that Marx took a more sober view of these events 
than the very ambitious Lassalle, who took a headlong plunge into 
nationalism, and pursuing a steady course apart from Marx, founded 
the super-authoritarian Social Democracy with which, after twelve 
years of incredible conflicts, the Marxist Social Democrats amal¬ 
gamated. By this time the International had already been founded, 
and it is an incontestable fact that, within that organisation, the 
libertarian development was now concealed, now presented with 
hostility and contempt to the Marxist Social Democrats by their 
press; Bakunin, especially, was attacked and slandered by this press. 
The followers of Lassalle refrained from making such slanderous 
attacks, but they could not swing the International to their side or 
even win over a majority. 

Nevertheless these ideas had repercussions in Germany at that 
time; they formed the basis of Eugen Duhring’s ideas, as he ex¬ 
pounded them, chiefly in 1872, in his Cursus der National-und 
Socialokonomie (A Course on National and Social Economy). The 
ideas, called ‘socialitarian’, and also ‘anticratic’, were fundamen¬ 
tally those of the anarchist collectivism of those years, held by the 
groups of producers freely federated (economic communes). He 
laid strong emphasis on the free accessibility of the producers to 
these groups, and even the collectivists of the International had no 
objection to this, not wishing to create closed corporations which 
would have led to collective monopolies. I have not been able to 
determine, however, to what extent Duhring’s ideas were origi¬ 
nal. In any event, his ideas of 1872, and those openly professed by 
the collectivists of the International from 1868 on, were virtually 
identical. 

Such ideas did not at all displease the German socialists who 
had the opportunity to get to know them, and who were happy to 
become acquainted with a brand of liberal socialism different from 
the rigid doctrines of Marx and Lassalle. They were attracted by it 
to such an extent that they formed an opposition movement, a sort 
of Fronde, which included such members as Eduard Bernstein and 
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Johann Most. This circumstance seemed very dangerous to Marx 
and Engels, and the latter launched a formidable attack of refuta¬ 
tion against Duhring - another of his campaigns against the liber¬ 
tarian tendencies of socialism. Neither Duhring, who lacked the 
libertarian spirit, nor his German socialist sympathisers, who, how¬ 
ever, remained to fight within their party, carried on any real agita¬ 
tion in favour of the ‘anticrat socialitarian’ system, and, since soon 
after 1876 a direct agitation was started by the German collectivist 
anarchist workers on their arrival from Switzerland, Diihring's ideas 
fell into oblivion until about 1889. 

They were later taken up, on the one hand, by a liberal econo¬ 
mist, Dr Theodor Hertzka, a native of Hungary, who wrote the 
utopia Freiland - Ein soziales Zukunftbild (Freeland - a Social 
Picture of the Future), and, on the other hand, by young socialists 
in Berlin, best known among them being Benedict Friedlaender, 
author of a well-documented pamphlet Der freiheitliche Sozialismus 
in Gegensatz zum Staatsknechtstum der Marxisten (Libertarian 
Socialism versus the State Slavery of the Marxists), which con¬ 
tained an exposition of Duhring’s ideas of 1872. 

Hertzka’s utopia was presented in the form of a present-day 
project for an experimental colony on a large scale. There was, at 
the time, general interest in socialism, stimulated for the first time 
outside workers’ circles in almost all countries by the appearance 
of Edward Bellamy’s famous utopia Looking Backward . Hence a 
large general public displayed a real interest in Freiland , and was 
actually ready to go ahead with the practical execution of the project 
in the territory described by Hertzka - a high and fertile region in 
Kenya and Kilimanjaro, in East Central Africa. With free access 
granted to producer groups, according to Hertzka, a balance would 
be maintained among the various groups attracted to the colony; 
thus, with the aid of various other practical and equitable arrange¬ 
ments, authority in the new colony would be reduced to a mini¬ 
mum - the indispensable, purely technical needs - to which all 
would submit voluntarily. 
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There was no lack of finance, and the flourishing state of planta¬ 
tions in that part of Africa, one of its most Europeanised and rich¬ 
est regions, gave assurance that this colonisation rested on a base 
that was far from chimerical. But the British government impeded 
the realisation of the project. Enthusiasm waned and was dispersed 
in other directions. It gave rise to ‘Siedlungen’ in Germany it¬ 
self, proposed and founded by Dr Franz Oppenheimer. Michael 
Fluerscheim had tried, for a long time, to found social colonies in 
distant lands; Dr Wilhelm, a member of the Freiland group who 
had already landed in Africa, always defended his ideal of those 
days. It is my opinion that the gathering together of the Jews in an 
independent territory, advocated by Dr Theodor Herzl, which cul¬ 
minated, through various other stages, in the modern Zionist colo¬ 
nisation in Palestine, was indirectly a repercussion of Hertzka’s 
project to found Freiland in the region of Kenya. Likewise, the 
present-day Palestinian producers’ associations, some of which 
have a desire to live in an environment of respected personal lib¬ 
erty, derive whatever they possess of libertarian determination 
from that powerful impulse which centred on Freiland in earlier 
times. 

Among the members of the Freiland group was young Gustav 
Landauer, a young student who had come to Berlin, full of curios¬ 
ity and eager to learn about socialism. He saw very quickly that 
there was in socialism something different from the grandiloquent 
Social Democracy which, just because it had articles, pamphlets 
and books written by Marx and Engels against almost all the other 
socialists, maintained that any type of divergent socialism was for 
ever demolished or was maintained through wickedness and 
stupidity. Landauer was acquainted with Diihring’s ideas and very 
soon came to know all the anarchist ideas; yet, whether he dealt 
with socialism or anarchism, he was able to remain his own mas¬ 
ter. He took great interest in ‘Die neue Gemeinschaft’ (The New 
Community), a sort of free ethical group in the Berlin area in 1900- 
1902, which, however, lacked a coherent social basis. This social 
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basis Landauer set out to give, from 1907 onwards, to a free group, 
the ‘ Sozialistische Bund’ (Socialist League) of 1908, which estab¬ 
lished centres for freely associated living. Other anarchists and 
sympathisers devoted themselves to free co-operation, which 
Landauer also defended in 1895, and to the Garden City, from about 
1902, following the initiative started by Ebenezer Howard with 
his book, Tomorrow; a Peaceful Way to Social Reform, in England in 
1898, which was followed by the formation of the ‘Garden City 
Association’. 

I have in my possession brief records of incipient anarchism in 
Germany which, as happened in all other countries of the world, 
had to contend with the hostility of authoritarian socialists as well 
as the lack of toleration on the part of anarchist workers who be¬ 
lieved in one way only of understanding anarchy and hence felt 
antagonistic to their closest comrades who followed another ten¬ 
dency. Thus the ‘Stirnerites’ and the ‘Kropotkinists’ drew apart 
from each other. And Landauer, whether he brought together all 
these currents on one plane or affirmed his own particular view¬ 
point, was spurned by those who recognised the validity of only 
one anarchist doctrine - their own, and no other. 
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THE socialism of the Saint-Simonists and the Fourierists offered 
nothing tangible to the proletarians, who were deprived by the 
French Revolution of the right of association (the law of 14-27 June 
1791), forced to lead the crudest type of mechanised existence, 
treated by successive governments as republican suspects, and 
massacred as social rebels whenever they rebelled in a meaning¬ 
ful way, as they did in 1834, in 1848 and in 1871. They could not 
even participate in secret societies and in republican conspiracies. 
It is not surprising, under these circumstances, that they were 
attracted by the ideas of Babeuf and Blanqui. It was really an act of 
independence on their part when many of them drew away from 
these movements to join a communism which proposed direct and 
voluntary action, as advocated from 1838 on by that erstwhile re¬ 
publican conspirator Cabet, in his great work, printed in Paris but 
published only in January 1840- Voyage etAventures de Lord William 
Carisdall en Icarie (Voyage and Adventures of Lord William Carisdall 
in Icaria). It also meant progress when numerous communists de¬ 
vised systems which were slightly less authoritarian, such, for in¬ 
stance, as Theodor Dezamy {Code de la Communaute - Code of the 
Community, 1843), Richard Lahautiere, Brige and others. Cabet 
promptly issued a series of pamphlets entitled Refutation of ... 
against the dissidents and other socialists. A similar pamphlet also 
appeared against the first anarchists: Refutation de VHumanitaire 
(Refutation of the Humanitarian). 

There were, in fact, some communists who published a periodi¬ 
cal written in a cool, level-headed tone, resolute but without acri¬ 
mony, and carefully edited: LHumanitaire, Organe de la science 
sociale (The Humanitarian, Organ of Social Science), under the di¬ 
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rection of G. Charavay. The group was prosecuted as an illegal as¬ 
sociation, and, since the periodical was published without legal 
formalities, the members received prison terms; the contents of 
the journal, however, could not be incriminated. Nevertheless, the 
public indictment, the press, and all the communist and socialist 
journals cried out against the immoral opinions of the group, which, 
according to a statement issued by the publishing committee on 
20 July (the document was confiscated), proclaimed the following 
ideas as ‘ egalitarian communist doctrine ’: the truth, materialism, 
abolition of the individual family, abolition of marriage. Art was to 
be accepted only as recreation; luxury was to disappear; the cities, 
as centres of domination and corruption, were to be destroyed; 
each community was to specialise in one type of production only; 
man’s development was to advance through frequent travel. These 
ideas, however, were set forth with greater clarity in the periodi¬ 
cal itself, which also featured a well-documented article on Sylvain 
Marechal, recommending ‘ anti-political and anarchist ideas’. The 
periodical also repudiated class discrimination, and showed that 
almost all the famous communists, and the men who were consid¬ 
ered as ‘our masters’ were not members of the working class, 
citing Pythagoras, Socrates, Plato, Thomas More, Campanella, 
Mably, Morelly, Babeuf, Buonarroti. 

The names of the group members are known only through their 
trial. Most outstanding were Jean Joseph May, considered to be the 
leader (he took refuge in London, was later sent, as a rebel, into 
military service in Africa, where he soon died); G. Charavay, a cap¬ 
maker (member of a family later well known as dealers in auto¬ 
graphs); and Page, a young goldsmith, the orator of the group. 

As a result of the prosecutions launched against the extremism 
of LHumanitaire, we definitely know it to be the first publication 
of its kind, the first organ of libertarian communism, and the only 
one in France for 40 years to come. The period from 1848-1851, so 
rich in periodicals, the years from 1860-1870 and the Commune, 
teeming with publications, produced no other. 
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It appears that, in the autumn of 1841-42 there was a group, ‘Les 
Amis du Peuple ’ (The People’s Friends), which called itself ration¬ 
alist and must have been chiefly individualist. There were illegal 
groups calling themselves ‘materialist communists’, which were 
condemned for certain acts of reprisal; Coffineau, the outstanding 
figure among them, had belonged to the ‘ LHumanitaire ’ group. We 
do not know, however, the exact brand of communism proclaimed 
by this group of social reprisal. The years 1830 to February 1848, 
have been sufficiently examined with respect to the emergence of 
the vanguard in Paris; we have seen that there were no other anar¬ 
chist expressions except those of Proudhon and of two or three 
other communist groups which we have mentioned here. 

The individuals around Proudhon were well-known through their 
great periodicals in the years 1848 to 1850. In addition to these, 
there were also published in Paris two independent mutualist or¬ 
gans: La France Libre (Free France) of Maximilien Marie (from 
April to October 1848, six issues in all) and Le Socialiste, Journal 
de Vegal-echange (The Socialist, Journal of Equitable Exchange), 
published by C. E Cheve (8 July to October 1849, four issues 
in all). 

But if we are to consider anti-statist ideas of a more incisive 
type, we shall speak of a young man in Toulouse, born between 
1820 and 1825 in the extreme Southwest of France, that is, in a 
section of the Pyrenees (I have heard him called a Basque but I do 
not know on what authority). He had attended the lyceum at Aux, 
and had spent 1847 in the United States. He then returned to Paris, 
on the occasion of the Revolution of February 1848. His name is 
found among those registered in the Blanqui club, the ‘Central 
Republican Society’; this circumstance, however, is no proof of any 
Blanquist convictions in those agitated weeks. 

This young man was Anselme Bellegarrigue, who, a few months 
later, published a pamphlet entitled Aw Fait! Au Fait! Interpretation 
de lidee democratique (To the Point! To the Point! Interpretation of 
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the Democratic Idea), published in Toulouse. He was the editor of 
the journal/,# Civilisation , which appeared in Toulouse from March 
1849 on. This was also the most popular daily in Toulouse in that 
year, with a circulation of 1,800 to 2,500 copies. While, as editor, he 
defended the most advanced social democracy of that period, 
Bellegarrigue’s writing bears the distinctive impression of his own 
personality. 

Taking as a basis his American experience, with the minimum 
of central government and the autonomous local activities which 
he had observed in that country, his work was a complete refuta¬ 
tion of that French governmental idea which flourished within the 
French republic as it had flourished under the monarchy. As a means 
of paralysing the governmental machine, he proposed complete 
abstention, later called ‘the political strike’. In an era when de¬ 
mocracy wanted to act in a revolutionary way, Bellegarrigue him¬ 
self called it on 13 June 1849 ‘the theory of calm’. On that occasion, 
democracy was crushed by the government without putting up a 
fight, because the people of Paris, crushed in June 1848, proceeded 
in June 1849, as well as in December 1851, to leave it to demo¬ 
cracy and reaction to straighten tilings out as best they could. 

Bellegarrigue persevered in his point of view. He came to Paris 
in 1850, and, together with some of his friends from his own re¬ 
gion, formed the Association of Free Thinkers' of Meulan (Seine- 
et-Oise). (One of its members, Ulysse Pic, who called himself 
P Dugers, and who later became a renegade, at that time wrote 
in a way similar to Bellegarrigue.) This group published various 
pamphlets, but arrests of the members stopped any further activ¬ 
ity. Among the pamphlets which were announced, one was pub¬ 
lished independently by Bellegarrigue under the title LAnarchie, 
Journal de Uordre (Anarchism, Journal of Order). He also brought 
out LAlmanach de la vile multitude (The Almanac of the Vile 
Multitude) and prepared an Almanac of Anarchism for 1852, which, 
however, was not published. He also wrote a novel based on his 
recollections of America, parts of which appeared in 1851 and 1854, 
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and an essay on the women of America (1851). His emigration to 
Honduras, and later to San Salvador, which probably took place 
after the coup d'etat, is a confirmed fact. And I learned, as a result 
of investigations which I had started in 1906, that a son of his lived 
in El Pimental, in the vicinity of La Libertad, San Salvador, but I 
have not been able to obtain any further information. 

He did not engage in any extended discussion of social ques¬ 
tions, perhaps because whatever he felt against political govern¬ 
ment, he felt equally against social government. He felt quite 
satisfied with the anti-State activities of old Lamennais in 1850 in 
La Reforme (Paris). Bellegarrigue may be criticised for an exag¬ 
gerated admiration of American liberties - of the type expressed 
in Edouard Laboulaye’s De Paris en Amerique (1862) - although 
his novel shows him to be a realistic observer. But he was genu¬ 
inely hurt by the tremendous hankering for power felt by men and 
parties; this strong pull was intensified in France by the revolu¬ 
tion of February 1848, which extinguished all hope of a free life for 
the people. No one, according to Bellegarrigue - not even Proudhon 
was a consistent defender of liberty. ‘We cannot escape’, he wrote, 
‘the brutality of this inexorable dilemma: either unlimited liberty 
or oppression to the death, to annihilation; there is no middle 
ground, any more than there would be between life and death.’ ( La 
Civilisation, 1 Nov 1849) 

Young Elisee Reclus spent 1849, at least until the summer 
of that year, at the University of Montauban, a city not far from 
Toulouse. We do not know whether he had at that time seen 
La Civilisation , published by Bellegarrigue from early March to 
December of that year. This, of course, is a small matter since 
Reclus probably felt himself to be an anarchist even then. And surely 
Bellegarrigue’s cold critique could not have influenced him in any 
decisive way if anarchism had not already been nascent within him. 
No one can say just when his active, inquiring mind had its first 
encounter with the idea of anarchism. Reclus left a document enti- 
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tied The Development of Liberty in the World, which bears the date 
(added much later) of Montauban, 1851; it must have been written, 
consequently, on the occasion of his brief stay in Montauban, when 
he returned from Berlin to Orthez in the autumn of 1851. We shall 
not dispute this date, which, in any event, is the latest possible. 
We quote an extract from this document, which shows young Reclus 
to have been a convinced anarchist at that time: 

Summing up, therefore; our political aim, in each individual 
nation, is the abolition of aristocratic privilege; in the world at 
large, it is the fusion of all the peoples. Our goal is to reach 
that state of ideal perfection where nations shall no longer 
feel the need of subjecting themselves to the tutelage of a 
government or of another nation; it is the absence of govern¬ 
ment; it is anarchism, the highest expression of order. Those 
who do not believe that the earth may some day be able to 
dispense with authority do not believe in progress; they are 
the reactionaries. 

In April 1851, Elisee Reclus wrote to his mother that he ac¬ 
cepted the theory of liberty in all its extensions. He was the type 
of impartial man who, led by his own strong individual and social 
feelings, arrives naturally at the conviction that liberty and soli¬ 
darity are inseparable; that is, at the fusion of these two ideas, at 
socialist anarchism, which, in his view, always was an economi¬ 
cally generous anarchism, what is called ‘libertarian communism’. 
This idea was alive in him and he applied it in the conduct of his 
own life. For a long time, however, he refrained from proclaiming it 
directly and took on only such activities as were of a strictly tech¬ 
nical or less advanced character, provided they did not run counter 
to his personal convictions. We have little information about his 
anarchist ideas before 1877, whenZ^ Travailleur (The Worker) was 
founded. We have at hand only the lecture he delivered in Berne, 
in September 1868, at the Congress of the League for Peace and 
Freedom, on the ‘federative question’. Another lecture, which he 
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delivered in Lausanne in 1876, when he first developed his con¬ 
cepts of communist anarchism, has not been preserved. It is to his 
credit that the best part of the old socialism, such as he had prob¬ 
ably known in Sainte-Foy-la-Grande in the years prior to 1848, was 
absorbed in modem present-day anarchism as he advocated it from 
1876 to 1905, enriching it from year to year with his own studies 
and experience. 

The French Republic of February 1848 was greeted with popu¬ 
lar enthusiasm. Bakunin openly described it from his imprison¬ 
ment in the Peter and Paul fortress, throwing his story virtually in 
the face of Russia’s Nicholas I, t l he Emperor of Reaction. It had 
no lack of valuable human material, such as the young Reclus 
brothers and so many others. It was never threatened from out¬ 
side its frontiers, since all Europe was inspired with revolutionary 
fervour in 1848. Yet from its very first moment - after the prompt 
constitution, by acclamation, of a provisional government - the 
Republic became the instrument for paralysing and destroying the 
revolutionary forces, and an irresistible march toward dictatorship, 
which this time had its eyes wide open. While the most active 
socialists were imprisoned after 15 May, while the people of Paris 
were massacred in their thousands, while jailings and deportations 
continued after the June days, the imperialist candidacy of the 
future Napoleon III was being planned. He was elected by the votes 
of the peasant majority and so assumed power. This event pro¬ 
voked the clash of 13 June 1849, which eliminated the militants of 
the democracy by imprisonment and exile. The military coup d'etat 
of 2 December 1851, and the Empire declared the following year, 
merely served to confirm the fall of the French people under a 
massive authoritarianism. 

What could the critical voices of Proudhon and Bellegarrigue do 
in the face of the authoritarian obfuscation of the democrats and 
the socialists? They did the bidding of the bourgeoisie and of im¬ 
perialism, imprisoning and massacring the finest flower of their 
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own comrades and placing power, through universal suffrage, in 
the hands of the representatives of reaction, of the deputies of the 
counter-revolutionary majority and of the pretender elected as 
Emperor. 

An imperialist fascism did not fail to develop. The best method 
the opposition could use as a means for criticising the system - in 
view of incompetence of the parliamentarians - was the idea of 
direct legislation on the part of the people . A German socialist demo¬ 
crat, Rittinghausen, proposed this idea in December 1850, and 
Victor Considerant, already in exile in Belgium, proposed it in 1851. 
It found an implacable adversary in the terrible fanatic of authori¬ 
tarianism, Louis Blanc. 

If the criticism of the parliamentary system was pungent and 
useful, the remedy proposed, nonetheless, placed the decision in 
the hands of the very same voters who had elected the worthless 
and absurd delegates forming the parliament. This universal vote, 
in fact, elected an inferior assembly, which in its turn elected Louis 
Napoleon, reconfirming him again in 1852, and giving him a vote of 
confidence (by plebiscite) in the spring of 1870. Whether the ma¬ 
jority, by its vote, imposes upon the people a poor deputy, a presi¬ 
dent who has perjured himself, or whether it imposes a law initiated 
by him which will be reactionary, it amounts to the same thing. 

Nevertheless, this idea, associated in people’s minds with the 
old German popular assemblies still surviving in Switzerland (the 
peasant community of Appenzell for example) and utilised for a 
long time in Switzerland (referendum), was considered as a step in 
the direction of an anarchist society by one of the most revolution¬ 
ary anarchists, Joseph Dejacque, and by the best-equipped anar¬ 
chist thinker of the International, Cesar de Paepe, in 1864. Bakunin 
saw through these illusions (1869) and nothing more was said about 
them for a long time. But councilism, which some anarcho- 
syndicalists are gradually coming to accept, is a sort of revival of 
these ideas, in spite of the Russian experience. As a matter of fact, 
just as a parliament composed of people of diverse types is unable 
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to solve any problem with any degree of scientific and technical 
competence by a majority vote - no more than this could be done 
by leaving the decision to a lottery game or the casting of dice - in 
the same way, any plenary, local or trade union, or even a confer¬ 
ence of experts, would find itself in the same position. Important 
questions cannot be settled by arbitrary decisions or the result will 
often turn out to be nothing but the imposition of authority, insepa¬ 
rable from such procedures. 

In 1850 and 1851 discussions were held on various ways of 
moderating the governmental system, and the best-intentioned 
results of these were probably embodied in the programme enti¬ 
tled Direct Government; Communal and Central Organisation of the 
Republic. ... This was issued by a group of men, the most notable 
among them being Charles Renouvier, Charles Fauvety, Erdan, and 
others. But what a difference between their attempts and The 
General Idea of the Revolution in the 19th Century , issued by Proudhon 
in the same year! 

In Belgium, ten years later, Paul-Emile de Puydt, a writer pos¬ 
sessing certain social ideas, published Panarchie, an extravaganza 
founded on plenty of good sense. It describes the co-existence of 
ideas and practical social applications in an autonomy without out¬ 
side control and without violence; he found his inspiration for such 
a co-existence in what had already been achieved, to a certain ex¬ 
tent, in the spheres of religions, the sciences and the arts. 

A vast concept of anarchism, which recognises diversity in its 
practical applications, in accordance with the intentions and char¬ 
acters of those involved in it, is found in the Philosophie de 
Vinsoumission ou pardon a Cam (Philosophy of Non-Submission, 
or Pardon for Cain), by Felix P I was able to ascertain, through the 
assistance of a deportee of 2 December from the Department of 
Saone-et-Loire, France, that the name of the author was Felix 
Pignal. But it seems that the more there is of sensible reasoning in 
some of these pamphlets, the less chance they have of getting to 
be known; this one, for instance, is very hard to find. 
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Gradually an awareness grew that a wrong road had been taken, 
but the best remedies proposed were still quite feeble. Lamennais 
had such an awareness, when he directed La Reforme in 1849. 
Jeremy Bentham’s Parliamentary Sophisms, and Timon’s Legomanie, 
had long been known. Another work of this type, which came later, 
was La Representacratie by Paul Brandat, who also wrote a number 
of similar critiques in the direction of ‘autarchy’ (self-rule), as he 
called his idea. There are also a good number of publications deal¬ 
ing with individualism, decentralisation, regionalism, and what 
Emile de Girardin, in his articles and pamphlets of 1849-1851, 
rather ambiguously called ‘simplifying the government’. In 1791 
Billaud de Varennes had published a pamphlet entitiedAcephocratie 
(rule without a head) which I have not been able to consult. 

Some isolated voices were heard: among them that of exiled 
Benjamin Colin, a teacher from Brittany, whose 1856 article enti¬ 
tled ‘Plus de Gouvernemenf (No More Government) favoured a 
‘pantocracy’ (rule of all); there were the observations of the writer- 
philosopher Charles Richard (1861); libertarian tendencies appear¬ 
ed among socialist refugees; even a schism within the International 
Association in London (1855), which culminated in 1859 in the 
unification of the French anti-authoritarians in the ‘Club of Free 
Discussion’, in which the followers of Dejacque’s anarchism also 
participated. There were also anti-authoritarian sympathisers in 
Geneva at that time, which allows us to make conjectures about 
the results of the meeting of 24 February 1861. I do not know 
whether the journal LAvant-garde, Journal international , was ever 
published; its prospectus, printed in Brussels, announced that the 
publication would begin in Geneva on 1 October 1864 and would 
contain declarations on the emancipation of nationalities as well 
as on the replacement of the State, in its social and economic as¬ 
pect, by a free contract. It seems to be a jumble of nationalism and 
Proudhonism, the origin of which is unknown to me. There was 
also a group, The Woodcutters in the Desert’, which published 
clandestine leaflets between 1863 and 1867, the titles of which, 
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Revolution-Decentralisation (the first) and Liberty or Death (the third) 
expressed their ideas of nihilistic, decentralising revolt. 

But the clearest expression of libertarian and revolutionary anti¬ 
patriotism appeared in the Belgian pamphlet Les Nationalites 
considerees aupoint de vue de la liberte etde Vautonomic individuelle, 
par un proletaire (The Nationalities considered from the point of 
view of liberty and individual autonomy, by a proletarian), written 
by Hector Morel (Brussels, 1862, 52 pages). 

Finally there was Claude Pelletier, an old deputy, a December 
exile, who took refuge in New York, where he formulated anar¬ 
chist concepts which he set forth in a number of books. He gave 
his ideas the name of ‘ atercracy ’. 

These publications, insofar as they remained socialist, sought 
to bring together the social demands of socialism with the demands 
for the liberty of the individual; this came to an end in the decade 
of 1860-1870. In the preceding decade - 1850-60 - the tradition 
and prestige, both of the authoritarian socialists and of Proudhon, 
were still in conflict, and in the period of deportations the great 
majority, dispersed and divided, was conservative: that is, it per¬ 
petuated schisms, created more schisms or helped bring about the 
gradual deterioration of men who were formerly outstanding. 

Only two men, one a working painter-decorator, and the other a 
young physician, had the intellectual and moral energy to speak 
frankly, to handle ideas freely, to reveal their thinking, in spite of 
the isolation which reigned around them. These two men devoted 
all their energies to this task; both died at an early age, their nerves 
shattered, but not without having fulfilled their purpose. Their con¬ 
temporaries and successors were silent around them, so that they 
actually remained unknown to the militants of just a few years later 
(the time of the International) who would have been glad to know 
of them. Their names were Joseph Dejacque and Ernest Coeurderoy. 

Elisee Reclus spent those years in America, in Louisiana and 
Colombia, and later in France. He devoted himself to his studies 
and moved among humanitarian socialists, without giving public 
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expression to his anarchist ideas. Thus these two men, together 
with Proudhon, were the true voice of French anarchism from 1852 
to 1861. 

Joseph Dejacque, whose origin is unknown, was born around 
1821, and may have served in the navy of the State. He was not 
mentioned in the publications and the trials which took place in 
the decade preceding 1848 (probably because he was away from 
Paris). His name appears first on 25 February 1848, as member of 
a group of workers of moderate tendencies, XAtelier', who signed 
a wall-poster manifesto; later in a women’s club (socialist), and his 
first poems appeared at that time. In June 1848 he was arrested 
and sent to the Brest prisons. He returned to Paris late in May 
1849 and was again arrested on the eve of 13 June. There is no 
further mention of his name until 22 October 1851, when he 
was condemned to two years’ imprisonment for his collection of 
poems, Les Lazareennes , Fables et Poesies sociales. He did not serve 
this sentence. On the occasion of the coup d'etat of 2 December, if 
not earlier, he escaped to London. 

There he belonged to that small minority of exiles who did not 
follow the great leaders, exiles like themselves, such as Ledru- 
Rollin, Louis Blanc and others, and who were conspicuous for re¬ 
belling against their authority. While living in Jersey in 1852-53, 
he prepared La Question revolutionnaire, an exposition of anarchism, 
which, on emigrating to America, he read before the most advanced 
group of exiles in New York. These men, however, rejected his 
extremism. Dejacque figured among the signatories of the pro¬ 
gramme of the International Association (1855). In New Orleans 
(1856-58) he wrote his famous utopia, LHumanisphere, Utopie 
anarchique, and planned to obtain sufficient subscriptions to cover 
the cost of its publication, but did not succeed. He moved to New 
York (1858-1861), where he was able finally to serialise this book 
in his periodical, Le Libertaire, Journal du Mouvement social , writ¬ 
ten and edited almost entirely by himself. 
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During all those years, he worked hard, lived in great poverty 
and devoted himself to editing and promoting Le Libertaire ; this 
periodical had a limited, though not too small, circulation, particu¬ 
larly in the United States, as well as London, Brussels and 
Geneva. Two other French-language journals were being published 
in Europe, one of a very moderate socialist tendency; the other, Le 
Proletaire, in Brussels, was an exponent of revolutionary authori¬ 
tarian socialism. Worn out, and a victim of the labour crisis at the 
coming of the Civil War, he revealed, in his letter of 20 February 
1861, his feelings of depression, due not to his ideas but to his 
awareness of being quite alone in his social aspirations in a great 
authoritarian desert. He returned to London in 1861, then went to 
live in Paris, where he could not have found a very congenial envi¬ 
ronment. We do not know when and under what circumstances he 
became prey to melancholy and even to a mental disturbance. He 
died in 1864 or maybe in June 1867, under tragic circumstances 
which I have not been able to verify. 

I shall not undertake an analysis of the ideas held by Dejacque. 
He had formulated the concept of a very free anarchist commu¬ 
nism (‘the anarchist community’). While he demanded the most 
intransigent actions from the militants, he was compelled, at the 
same time, to deal with men as they are and to devise means of 
transition - bridges, gangplanks - to rescue them from the sinking 
ship of the present and bring them over to the terra firma of the 
future. To this end, he accepted direct legislation (with variable 
majorities, based on the diversity of the questions under discus¬ 
sion), or parliamentarism. These are not the concessions of a mod¬ 
erate but the reasoning of a man who believed himself to be 
completely isolated - he called Proudhon a ‘juste-milieu’ anarchist, 
liberal but not libertarian. This was the reasoning of a man who 
saw socialists as well as republicans hostile toward him, who saw 
the people indifferent and submissive, who saw no organised force, 
who felt that between the year 2858, which he foresaw as in a state 
of pure anarchism, and the year 1858, which he had before him, it 
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was worth considering modes of collective action of a very rudi¬ 
mentary type, of which there was still so little to be seen. 

Ernest Coeurderoy (1825-1862), son of a physician of republi¬ 
can sympathies in Burgundy, started his studies in medicine in Paris 
in 1842; he worked in hospitals and cared for the poor and those 
wounded in June 1848. From a rabid republican he turned socialist, 
was one of the participants in the action of the Schools of Paris on 
13 June 1849, and then escaped to Lausanne, Switzerland; expelled 
from there, he went to London in April 1851. While he had lived 
previously, and also in London, among the democratic socialists of 
13 June 1849, who constituted perhaps the most congenial group 
of exiles, he nevertheless could not, any more than Dejacque, sub¬ 
mit to the authority of the great leaders. He launched stinging re¬ 
bukes in their direction, in a short pamphlet, La Barriere du combat, 
signed by himself and by young Octave Vauthier (brother of a 13 
June prisoner). Its provocative and challenging tone placed him on 
the blacklist of all authoritarian groups. The pamphlet, also, be¬ 
came a contribution to the discussion later started by Mazzini’s 
furious attacks on socialism. 

He was already at that time at work on a book based on a sub¬ 
ject conceived in 1849, De la revolution dans Vhomme et dans 
la societe (Concerning revolution in man and in society). He 
travelled to Spain, to Savoy, to Piedmont. He arranged for the pub¬ 
lication, in London in 1854, of the first part of his Jours d’Exil (Days 
of Exile); Trots Lettres an Journal ‘LHomme’, organe de la demagogie 
frangaise a I’etranger (Three Letters to the journal ‘Man’, organ of 
the French demagogy abroad) and Hurrah! ou la Revolution par les 
Cosaques (Hurrah! or Revolution by the Cossacks), all in October 
of that year. December 1855 saw the publication of the second part 
of Jours d’Exil, his last published volume. He did announce that 
other publications would follow, particularly a second and third part 
of La Revolution paries Cosaques ; Les Braconniers ou la revolution 
par I’individu (The Poachers, or the revolution by the individual) 
and La Reconstruction socialiste (Socialist Reconstruction). As well 
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as his writings before 1852, we also know of a letter of his, ad¬ 
dressed to Alexander Herzen (27 May 1854), and a declaration, 
issued a few years later, in which he refused to accept the amnesty 
of 1859. 

Coeurderoy wrote with passion and painstaking care. He was in 
a position to have his voluminous works printed, thanks to his fami¬ 
ly’s ample means. Nevertheless he was unable to continue with 
his publications, though he never gave up his ideas. He succumbed 
to a form of nervous exhaustion and died in a suburb of Geneva in 
1862. His death was a tragic one and the real circumstances (as 
with Dejacque’s death) are not too clear to me, though I was able 
to visit his home and talk with a person who had witnessed certain 
events. What is certain now is that his mother, who worshipped 
his memory but felt that no one was interested in her son’s work, 
burned, before her death, all his correspondence and whatever she 
was able to collect of his publications, which was a considerable 
quantity of material. This fact has contributed to the great scarcity 
of Coeurderoy’s work. However, it has been possible to recover all 
that he wrote before December 1855 and 1 have myself published a 
reprint of the Jours d’Exil (Paris, 1910-1911), with an extensive 
biography, which is an abridgement of a more detailed manuscript. 
His life from 1856 to 1862 (Geneva) still remains a mystery, and 
there is also the question whether any other publications of his 
may yet turn up. He was certainly the first anarchist who was able 
to have his ample writings printed without any restrictions, and in 
the years of full reaction at that. 

There are portions of Coeurderoy’s writings which deal with 
the crushing social misery he saw around him, others which lash 
out against the authoritarian system of his day, and against demo¬ 
cratic and social ambitions; still others discuss the brotherhood of 
peoples and contain observations on the great diversity of their 
lives in various regions of the earth. Since 1849, the year when he 
saw the defeats of the people, Coeurderoy was obsessed by an 
idea which had lent itself to superficial and hostile interpretations 
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but which must be understood and given its due place. On viewing 
the impotence of the people, he sought for a means to destroy so¬ 
ciety, and thought he found it in the catastrophe of a devastating 
war, or, more properly speaking, in an invasion by the Cossacks (a 
good deal was being said about it, and he did not disclaim it); he 
would have acclaimed such an event, much as a Roman, made des¬ 
perate by the decadence of Rome, would have acclaimed a rejuve¬ 
nation, a fusion of races achieved through Barbarian invasions. 

In a Europe so convulsed, he saw the time had come for 
the destruction of authority (Les Braconniers ou la Revolution par 
I’individu)', he probably had in mind an anti-authoritarian guerrilla 
warfare, and he thought that once the ground was thus cleared of 
all rubbish, socialist reconstruction would take place in complete 
solidarity, fraternity and liberty, in fulfillment of his beautiful uto¬ 
pian dreams. Joseph Dejacque wrote in 1859 that the barbarians of 
such an invasion would be the very same European workers and 
peasants; that the tide of destruction would start from Paris, from 
London, from Rome and Naples, and would sweep everything in 
its way. He thus foresaw the importance of those forces which the 
International sought to arouse from 1864, which revolutionary syn¬ 
dicalism organised on a much vaster scale, and which finally, in our 
days, has had good and sufficient reasons for arising at any moment 
of its own accord. We must note, however, that Coeurderoy, in dis¬ 
cussing these three stages the catastrophic crisis, the war against 
authority, and finally the reconstruction - does not make a leap 
toward permanent crystallisations, as is now done (witness the 
Social Democratic State, the Bolshevik dictatorship, the universal 
syndicalist regime). On the contrary, he maintains the continuity 
of evolution. It was his idea that the catastrophe would merely 
create the possibility for action - while the struggle to extirpate 
authority went on - and co-ordination and reconstruction would 
follow later. 

A close examination of Kropotkin’s writings reveals that he, too, 
insists that there was a period of three to five years (he refers to 
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the years 1789-1793 of the French Revolution) when, after the ini¬ 
tial act and the ascendancy gained by the people, authoritarian in¬ 
stitutions could have been subjected to a steady attack and the 
anarchist idea could have become the common heritage of all. 

Neither Bakunin nor Malatesta would have opposed such 
an opinion. Nothing but a superficial interpretation of some of 
Kropotkin’s observations could lead one to conclude that anarchist 
communism could spring into life through an act of sweeping im¬ 
provisation, with the waving of a magic wand. Clearing the ground 
after a catastrophe that has destroyed the old order, preparing it, 
sowing far and wide the seeds of the new idea in full measure, and 
then - at harvest time - rebuilding: these were Coeurderoy’s ideas, 
just as, twenty-five years later, they were the ideas of Kropotkin 
and others. 

Proudhon, Bellegarrigue, Coeurderoy, Dejacque - these four men 
summed up a fruitful period of anarchist activity extending from 
1840 to 1865. Then came the stillness of a wasteland. Pisacane 
died in 1857; Pi y Margall did not continue the work he left unfin¬ 
ished in 1854; Bakunin was in prison; Elisde Reclus lived in tropi¬ 
cal lands; Max Stirner died in 1856, while the individualists of 
‘Modern Times’ took no interest in other libertarians. And so many 
enemies, so many who were simply indifferent - all the socialists, 
all the workers, with few exceptions! And what did their own friends 
and comrades do for Coeurderoy and Dejacque, who had faced hos¬ 
tility on all sides for their ideas and for their libertarian criticism? 
The incontestable fact, which I have verified, is that the militants 
and the publications of the International ignored them, although 
these very same centres of propaganda (London, Paris, Geneva, 
Belgium) swarmed with comrades of these men. 

Nor is it right to say that Coeurderoy and Dejacque were men of 
another generation - ‘the 48ers’; so were many militants of 1860- 
1870 and their journals, often lacking material, could have made 
good use of the writings of these two men. Libertarian literature 
was extremely scarce at the time; they knew only Proudhon, and 
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judged communism according to the precepts of Cabet and the 
Bible, whereas they had all the opportunities for examining the 
libertarian concepts of Dejacque and Coeurderoy. It is possible, of 
course, to trace their ideas through quotations which appeared in 
the works of other writers, such as S. Englander, Rittinghausen, 
G. Lefrangais, B. Malon and others. But their own writings, the 
web of personal recollections and traditions centring on them, vari¬ 
ous random documents - all this was discovered much later, be¬ 
ginning with the decade of 1880-1890, some by pure chance, some 
through the continuous efforts of four or five persons, among them 
Jacques Gross, Bernard Lazare, Pouget, Otto Karmin and myself 
(since 1889), with the assistance of some of the older men, Lassasie, 
Lefrangais, Vesinier and others. In the end, the work was done, 
though not with the thoroughness I would now prefer. But it is too 
late now. The deaths of the men and the disappearance of many old 
libraries, as well as of more recent collections, have destroyed these 
links with the past. 
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ANARCHISM, in the important countries which have been dis¬ 
cussed here (France, England, United States and Germany), is a 
phenomenon which is part of progressive human evolution. It is 
the direct result of the liberal humanisation which came to an end 
in the 18th century or after the ice age of authoritarianism (so to 
speak) which started in 1789 and still continues - one of the most 
outstanding forms of the continuity of this idea and its resurgence, 
with greater experience and energy, though on a limited scale as 
yet, in the 19th century. 

As for other countries which have gone through a different gen¬ 
eral evolution, the anarchist idea there will either develop natu¬ 
rally , in a different way, or will be implanted imitatively , and then its 
development will take on still another form. 

Anarchism has at present attained its greatest development in 
Spain, for the reason that its historical origins have been different 
there from those of the other main countries, and it would be in¬ 
teresting to examine them. To that end, we would have to distin¬ 
guish between the elements deriving from international culture 
since the 16th century, those contributed by imported propaganda 
(the French influence particularly), and those that are simply of 
native origin within the country itself - a study, incidentally, that 
should be undertaken for each individual country. 

Since it is not possible for me to produce the historical details 
here, and because of lack of sufficient information, I shall only say 
that, owing to its peculiar configuration, the Iberian Peninsula does 
not favour that type of centralised statism which, in other coun¬ 
tries, has been a temporarily inevitable product of economic ne¬ 
cessity. Statism in Spain has always been of a purely hegemonic 
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brand, designed for the defence, that is, the perpetuation, of its 
economic feudalism and the feudal domination over its vast lands; 
it also protected the operations of the gigantic Latin American 
Spanish domain of the 16th, 17th and 18th centuries. So far as the 
people were concerned, Spanish statism has been nothing but the 
administrative, judicial, military and, through the clergy, the reli¬ 
gious regime. It has held the people in forced submission and has 
taken from them all it could take - in manpower (soldiers) and in 
taxes - for the exclusive benefit of the owners. 

Yet, in spite of this towering superstructure of the State, the 
people of the cities and the countryside had the advantage of being 
able to preserve their traditions of autonomy and federation, and 
hence did not develop that feeling of fervent attraction to the great¬ 
ness of the State which breeds authoritarianism; with the excep¬ 
tion, of course, of the many shrewd opportunists, fanatics and other 
interested followers who became the executive personnel of the 
State, the well-known class of watchdogs found in all lands. 

Aiother advantage was that the great national unity at least in¬ 
spired in the people the feeling of social-mindedness which ex¬ 
pressed itself in the form of federations and associations and 
prevented the spread of atomisation in social life which reduces 
the individual to a cipher. 

In this environment, and under these circumstances, local de¬ 
velopment has taken many diverse forms, especially if we also keep 
in mind the natural differences between the north and the south, 
more distinct in this country than anywhere else. Elisde Reclus 
says that the principle of federation 

... seems to be deeply graven in the very soil of Spain, where 
each natural division of a region has preserved its perfect geo¬ 
graphic individuality. 

(Similar conditions have fostered the growth of federalism in 
Switzerland.) But the hands of the ‘Crown’ of Castille and of the 
Catholic Church weighed heavily upon all this during the centu- 
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ries of the Enlightenment in Europe, and popular feeling could re¬ 
veal itself only in local revolts and an unshakable aversion toward 
the State and all it implied. 

Spain did not have a liberal 18th century, nor did it have a French 
Revolution, and its socialism, as set forth by some thinkers from 
the 12th century to the 18th, is sober and realistic; it hardly ever 
went beyond ‘agrarian collectivism’ and seldom could turn, as it 
did with Martinez de Mata in Seville in the 18th century, into a 
subject for public propaganda. The agrarian revolt, nevertheless, 
was slowly brewing; the people knew what they wanted. Besides, 
the social ideas of the French Revolution brought nothing new to 
Spain; France’s own humanitarian ideas were soon enough set aside 
by a governmentalism a outrance, which could say nothing to Spain 
that was new to her; Spain had had enough of it. And soon the old, 
centuries-long war between the two countries was resumed, cul¬ 
minating in French victory. It faced a tenacious and ruthless re¬ 
sistance, which signalled the beginning of the end of the Empire of 
Napoleon I (1808). 

With hopes blasted for a regime that could be endurable (the 
1812 Constitution), absolutism was attacked by the constitutional 
revolution of 1820, quashed by the French Tarmee de lafoi’ (the 
army of the faith) in 1823, which restored order as the Holy 
Alliance of the kings understood it. From then on (virtually since 
the restoration of 1814), the struggle continued against the monar¬ 
chy, with some intervals of moderate liberalism, and even a repub¬ 
lic, particularly in the years 1854-1856 and from 1868 to 1874. 
Finally came the fall of the monarchy (14 April 1931) and the 
establishment of a republic which has, since that day, given very 
little satisfaction to the people. This struggle went on likewise 
against the new monopolists of central power, military and politi¬ 
cal, and thus the federalist concept was formulated and converted 
into the expression ‘popular union’, that is, the federal republic. 

These ideas, often though not always accompanied by aspira¬ 
tions for social justice and social equity, were the political expres¬ 
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sion of the truly clear-sighted elements of the Spanish people. Their 
best-recognised exponent was Pi y Margall. His La Reaccion y la 
Revolucidn (Reaction and Revolution), published during the pro¬ 
gressive interval (1854-1856), has already been mentioned here, 
as well as his translations of some of Proudhon’s works (1868-70). 
With the return to power of reaction, he was prevented from com¬ 
pleting this book in its section discussing society, nor was he able 
to complete it later. La Federacion, the organ of the International, 
emphasised this particular fact and the matter so remained. (La 
Federacion (Barcelona), 12 June 1870.) 

As head of the federalist party, Pi y Margall probably did not 
wish to provoke a split by setting forth his personal ideas on soci¬ 
ety, which would probably have been rejected by the non-socialist 
faction of his party. He formulated, in detail, the territorial applica¬ 
tion of federalism in Las Nacionalidades, but his solutions for a 
purely national self-determinism are quite defective, as we know 
by our experience since 1918-19, since they ignore economic fac¬ 
tors or rather distort them arbitrarily. The federal act of 1873, the 
‘cantonalism’, was an initiative cast on such a vast scale - like the 
French Commune or the Communes of the South of France in 1870- 
71 (Lyons, Marseilles, Toulouse, Narbonne, etc) - that this project, 
too, was crushed by the military. Even if Pi y Margall was sceptical 
toward anarchism and probably never went beyond the idea of the 
minimum State, he preserved to the end his respect for the aspira¬ 
tions of all-inclusive anarchism. 

This was the type of socialism which harmonised with popular 
feeling in the country until 1868, when Bakunin’s ideas came to be 
known in Spain. That is why authoritarian socialist ideas, all more 
or less familiar through translations from the French and through 
some exceedingly active followers in Spain, never created any real 
movement there. Communism as an ideal, and the associative prin¬ 
ciple of the Fourierists, were congenial to social aspirations in 
Andalusia and Catalonia, while democratic ideas were encrusted 
with state socialism by republicans of authoritarian social action 
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in Madrid and elsewhere, but all this was ephemeral, producing no 
concrete results. We can judge what the people ardently desired - 
at least in the advanced workers’ groups in Catalonia - by the fol¬ 
lowing excerpts from El Eco de la Clase. Obrera (The Echo of the 
Working Class): 

The communes were the heaviest blow that could ever be 
inflicted upon feudalism. From them have issued the life-sav¬ 
ing institutions which contained, in embryo, the liberty of the 
people and in them rests the origin and the living source of all 
political conquests. The kings have placed their reliance in 
them in order to combat feudal confusion, and these are the 
only institutions that have been able to resist the triumphant 
tyranny of the kings. That is why the people have always 
maintained and will always maintain their vigilance over their 
municipalities as a safeguard of their rights, as the sacred arc 
of their liberties. 

Every social revolution, in order to become possible and 
successful, must start with a political revolution, just as every 
political revolution will crystallise and turn sterile if it is not 
followed by a social revolution. Hence the communes, that is, 
the political form through which the betterment of the poor 
classes was initiated, were compelled to multiply. And, in fact, 
this is what did happen. (G. N., Tasado, presente y porvenir de 
trabajo’ (Past, present and future of work), in Eco ..., 26 Aug. 

1855) 

Let us imagine, for a moment, that in Madrid, in Barcelona, in 
Valencia, in Malaga, in Seville, in Valladolid, in Toulouse, in all 
the industrial centres, the silk weavers first started forming 
associations, then the cotton and linen weavers followed, then 
the printers' typesetters, then the carpenters, the masons, 
the tailors and finally all the workers in all the arts and crafts. 

Once all these associations have been formed by the entire 
people, they elect, by universal suffrage, their executive coun¬ 
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cil. The elected members of these councils hold joint meet¬ 
ings and deliberate upon questions of common interest. This 
directive centre makes contacts with other such centres. The 
centres of an entire province delegate a person selected from 
their midst for the formation of a provincial committee which 
would reside in the most centrally located city or the most 
active centre of the region. The provincial committees del¬ 
egate another person for the formation of a national commit¬ 
tee, which would direct and safeguard the interests of the 
entire working class.... 

Thus the association within the associations, or the asso¬ 
ciation organised on a vast scale.... 

In the old Principality (Catalonia) the associations are ex¬ 
ceedingly numerous. They all recognise, or at least have 
recognised, one centre and one only. The provincial commit¬ 
tee has been a reality there, and, if we are not mistaken, it still 
is. If the organisation is not as yet as strong and as extensive 
as it should be, we all know why this is so. All the work there 
had to be done under cover. The development of social spon¬ 
taneity has not been encouraged but systematically im¬ 
peded. ... (PM., Influencia de las Asociaciones’ (Influence of 
Associations) in Eco ..., 14 October 1855.) 

The same EM. (21 October) wrote: 

A great association, the Church, destroyed ancient slavery. 
Another great association, the Crusades, demolished the walls 
that separated us from the Orient. Another great association, 
the guilds, put an end to feudalism. Cannot still another great 
association wipe out the new tyranny? 

M. G. M., discussing association and liberty, showed that they 
are inseparable, neither the one nor the other alone is sufficient. 

Humanity has never felt so great or so imperious a need 
for harmony. It has never hankered so ardently after a 
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formula for a social synthesis.(M.G.M., 'De la Asociacion 
(Concerning Association), in Eco 11 November 1855.) 

When the delegates from Barcelona, Joaquin Molar and Juan 
Alsina, were greeted at a banquet in Madrid by some one hundred 
workers, the Eco wrote: 

We foresee the day when our entire class will act under 
the inspiration of one centre, of one great national com¬ 
mittee formed by delegates from the committees of all the 
provinces.... (11 November 1855). 

Speaking of the ‘provinces’, a so-called ‘division’ established in 
1833, the journal said: 

... and on the day when Spain becomes a federation, as it is 
destined to become, and as it will be perhaps within a very 
few years, what will then prevail will be [the division of] the 
old provincial regions, which have been arbitrarily separated 
— as in France — by a “division” into departments. 

R M. also stated: 

The organisation of the other classes, modelled after the work¬ 
ing class, will take place within a certain time. But in this case, 
shall we not also have the advantage that the governmental 
entity will be absorbed within this new economic organisa¬ 
tion? The government would then be the government of these 
very same classes; the apexes of these classes, when united, 
would form a great directive centre. The great ideal of the 
most illustrious thinkers of Germany will thus come into re¬ 
alisation; would we still have cause to complain of anything? 

The consequences of this reform would be incalculable. May 
the day soon come when things happen which some fear to 
see.... (Eco..., 23 December 1855.) 
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This journal was published to fight an odious project of a law 
against associations, dated 8 October 1855. In collecting signa¬ 
tures of protest against the law, it reported in December a total of 
33,000. Of these, 22,000 came from Catalonia, 4,540 from Seville, 
958 from Malaga, 650 from Cordova, 1,028 from Antequera, 1,280 
from Alcoy, 1,100 from Valladolid, 600 from Madrid and so on, as 
well as 800 from the Balearic Islands. (Eco..., 16 December 1855.) 
The delegates from Barcelona, appearing before a parliamentary 
commission, mentioned 80,000 workers in Catalonian associations 
in July 1855. (Eco..., 9 December 1855.) 

We know that in Barcelona associations had their beginnings in 
1840 and continued growing, openly or clandestinely, until the revo¬ 
lution of 1868; that they were then, in large part, affiliated to the 
International and to the societies which succeeded it, until the for¬ 
mation of the CNT (Confederation National de Trabajadores). Those 
signatures of 1855-56, with all their fluctuations and dislocations, 
prove, in my opinion, that what the International, the Regional 
Federation and the CNT were going to proclaim was already to a 
certain extent alive in the souls of the men of 1855, that it kept on 
growing from 1840 to 1855, and on a foundation shaped by the years 
of struggle since the death of Ferdinand and earlier yet. This was 
social federalism, the association of associations (textually, it was 
‘solidarity, that is, association among all the associations'). (Simo 
de Badfa at the banquet mentioned, cf. Eco..., 18 November 1855.) 
It was the synthesis of association and liberty (which could be noth¬ 
ing but socialist anarchism), the economic society which will re¬ 
place political government. It was, in short, the structure of committees 
from the trades — local, village and national — which was formulated 
with such care by the International in 1870, is still being formu¬ 
lated in our days; and, whether it be weaker or stronger, is now in 
1935 the connecting link among workers, just as it was in 1855 - at 
least in the dreams of a future soon to come. 

We can understand how the Spanish militants, equipped with 
ideas and activities, schooled in the writings of Pi y Margall as 
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well as Proudhon, tempered by the practical experiences of asso¬ 
ciations, of strikes, of solidarity tested in clandestine work and 
occasionally in armed struggle - we can understand how militants 
of this type rejected the influence of authoritarian socialism. We 
can understand how the ideas of collectivist anarchism, proclaimed 
by Bakunin and his comrades, seemed to them the logical and har¬ 
monious complement of all that they themselves had felt and ex¬ 
perienced for a long time. 

This particular climate of opinion could not have prevailed any¬ 
where else in 1868, for what the International had wanted to cre¬ 
ate in 1864 was already alive in the mind and life of Spain in 1855. 

In 1870, in an Italy divided into independent States and regions, 
which were part of Austria until the recent changes of the 19th 
century, nothing existed of the kind we have found in Spain. In 
1848 workers’ associations started forming in Piedmont and from 
1853 on congresses of moderate tendencies were held. Some arti¬ 
sans, though not the great mass, were active in national move¬ 
ments, either clandestine or carrying them struggles into the open. 
These artisans, the youth, the intellectuals and some members of 
the bourgeoisie and the aristocracy took an active part in, and sym¬ 
pathised with, attempts made toward achieving national unity. Such 
attempts, from their inception to their culmination, were imbued 
with the authoritarian spirit; their activities included diplomacy, 
militarism, organised guerrilla tactics; their object was the uni¬ 
tary State. The few federalists among them - Carlo Cattaneo, 
Cesare Cantu, Giuseppe Ferrari and others - were not libertar¬ 
ians, although Ferrari knew Proudhon well and had criticised the 
degeneration of the Fourierists. 

Only the Sicilian physician Saverio Friscia, friend of Proudhon 
and Bakunin, who considered himself an anarchist, would willingly 
have renounced the idea of a unified Italy had he been able to cre¬ 
ate a Sicily which was independent or federated with other parts of 
the Italian territory. 
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But Carlo Pisacane rejected the small States as well as the 
great ones. In order to eliminate the evils inherent in both, he con¬ 
ceived the idea of dividing the territory of Italy into communes, 
united by a pact formed on a provisional basis by a congress of the 
liberated regions of the national territory and eventually by a con¬ 
stituent (assembly). The means for carrying on production during 
the period of the struggle, and for maintaining subsistence through 
associations and communes, are fairly similar to the plans formu¬ 
lated by Bakunin in 1866, with the exception that Bakunin, like the 
Spaniards, always tended to interpose the provinces or regions be¬ 
tween the communes and the territorial collective. 

Pisacane, one of the foremost revolutionary fighters of 1848-49 
in Italy (the Roman Republic), while in exile - when he came to 
know Coeurderoy and Herzen - emancipated himself, from about 
1851 onwards, from the authoritarian and anti-socialist mentality 
of the nationalists, among them Mazzini, the anti-socialist par ex¬ 
cellence. He had already written in 1852: “Italy has no other hope 
but the social revolution.” 

In his famous political testament (Genoa, 24 June 1857) he de¬ 
clared his belief that 

only socialism, not the French systems, all of them imbued 
with the monarchic and despotic spirit predominant in that 
nation, but socialism as expressed in the formula “liberty and 
association" shall be thfe only future, soon to come, for Italy 
and perhaps for all Europe; this idea I have developed in two 
volumes, the fruit of nearly six years of study.... 

But for Pisacane “the propagation of an idea is a chimera and the 
education of the people an absurdity”, since “ideas evolve from 
facts, not facts from ideas, and the people will not be free when it 
is educated but will be educated when it is free”. 

This goal can only be attained by conspiracy and attempted in¬ 
surrections, and it devolves upon each individual to do his part 
toward the revolution, for the sum total of these individual actions 
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will be immense. Fired with this conviction, Pisacane and the 
others with him carried their active fight into the territory of the 
Kingdom of Naples, where their small band was annihilated in an 
armed confrontation with Bourbon soldiers at Sapri on 2 July 1857. 
Pisacane and others perished, while the survivors were incar¬ 
cerated in underground dungeons, where they remained until the 
Kingdom of Naples was overthrown by Garibaldi’s Thousand in 
1860. 

Pisacane’s work, Saggi storici-politici-militari sull’Italia (His¬ 
torical-political-military essays on Italy) was published in a good 
edition (four parts: I and II in Genoa in 1858 - 104 and 179 pages; 
III and IV in Milan in 1860 - 188 and 168 pages). The third volume 
forms his famous Third Essay, The Revolution, while the Political 
Testament is contained in volume IV (pages 150-162). I believe that 
the Essay on the Revolution was not reprinted until 1894 (Bologna, 
IX-274 pages), while the Testament was reproduced many times in 
articles or in anarchist pamphlets. (The first reprint I know was 
done in June 1878, in the anarchist journal LAvvenire, Modena). 

The Essays soon disappeared from circulation, through the machi¬ 
nations, it is said, of authoritarian and anti-socialist patriots. One 
of Pisacane’s friends, and a participant in the conspiracy which 
ended in the defeat at Sapri, was Giuseppe Fanelli. He was also a 
friend of Bakunin from 1865, and the man who brought Bakunin’s 
ideas to Spain in 1868-69. We are assured that he revered the 
memory of Pisacane, and through him, if through no others, Bakunin 
must have known of Pisacane’s work, though he never made any 
mention of him in any documents that we know of. This silence is 
even more incomprehensible than, for instance, the silence con¬ 
cerning Coeurderoy and Dejacque, about whom the Reclus broth¬ 
ers were perfectly well informed, considering that they lived in 
London in 1852, although they may have lost sight of them later. 
Pisacane was a national hero, and was well known and esteemed 
as such, and it is strange indeed that the Internationalists had not 
rescued his book from oblivion. It seems that it was impossible to 
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find copies anywhere, and it is reported that Cafiero was over¬ 
joyed on finding a copy in Lugano around 1880. Some twenty years 
later I applied to an Italian bookstore for a copy of Pisacane’s book 
and a completely new copy was sent to me. Additional copies were 
sent to me later, which I presented to Kropotkin and Malatesta. 
Was the taboo lifted then? In any event, I have stressed these de¬ 
tails in order to show how, beside Coeurderoy and Dejacque, an¬ 
other of the great libertarians of 1850-1860 had been deprived of 
the fruit of a labour which could have influenced the men of the 
following decade. 

In Russia, neither the agrarian revolts, nor the plundering car¬ 
ried on by the people, nor the mir (the periodic redistribution of 
the lands of a village among the peasants), nor the aversion the 
peasants felt for government officials, had any particularly liber¬ 
tarian aspect. And the activities of the revolutionaries among the 
peasantry aroused very limited forces for the struggle against 
Tsarism. The nobility’s plots against the Tsar were chiefly court 
intrigues, inspired by vindictiveness or greed. It was at first only 
in imitation of Paris, and gradually through a true feeling of admi¬ 
ration on the part of some of the nobles for the humanitarian ideas 
of the 18th century, that these ideas came to be respected, at least 
in theory, by the fashionable world of the time. In the 18th century 
social utopias were written in Russia and translations made of 
utopias were internationally known; there were Freemasons. 
Diderot paid a visit to Empress Catherine II, just as Voltaire had 
visited the King of Prussia. 

Bakunin’s father, educated in Italy and familiar with the France 
of pre-revolutionary days, came back with liberal ideas, which later 
decayed into conservatism. Nonetheless, his father’s thinking 
retained a humanitarian cast which made his oldest son Michael 
happy in his early youth. Later on, army officers brought back with 
them, from the wars in Germany and in France, their plans for 
anti-Tsarist secret societies, and thus was made the first contact 
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between the centralist Russians from the north and the federalists 
from the south. The Ukrainians especially were the ones who ad¬ 
vanced the idea of community of nationalities. These Ukrainians, 
who had no State of their own and resented the Pan-Russian and 
Polish supremacies, each of which wanted to absorb them, raised 
the rallying cry of federalism, from Kostomarov to Shevchenko to 
Dragomanov down to our time. Other Slavs, in their exile in Paris, 
dreamed of a federation of all the Slavic peoples. Even Bakunin in 
Paris could not come to terms with the Poles, who were statists 
par excellence and looked upon the Ukrainians, the White Russians 
and the Lithuanians as peoples historically subject to their domi¬ 
nation. Perhaps reacting against the aristocratic and authoritarian 
Poles, Bakunin plunged deeply, from 1846 onwards, into a fraterni¬ 
sation of all Slavic peoples; in 1848, on the occasion of the Slav 
Congress in Prague, he proposed his ‘Statutes of the New Slav 
Polity’, a real federalist utopia, but devoid of any content that might 
stamp it as genuinely libertarian. 

We cannot, in these pages, assess Bakunin’s significance or delve 
into the forces that moulded his personality, the multiple influences 
that were brought to bear upon him and his way of reacting to these 
influences. For good reason or not, despite the extreme diversity 
of his fields of action, we find in him a great continuity of thought. 
A great ideal, great obstacles to overcome, a close-knit group to 
defend, to co-operate with, to inspire if not to direct, with his intel¬ 
ligence, his energy and perseverance - and an environment, which 
he understood less, thus leading him to form illusions on which he 
thought he could rely (or which constituted part of his plans): these 
two factors, always manifested in men, in events and in diverse 
situations, motivated his entire life’s work, from his youth in the 
bosom of his family to his international period, and no adversity 
dismayed him. 

For many years he was dominated by the image of a deity 
he had created in his fantasy, later he worshipped other idols - 
created by the philosophers - until he came to recognise, with 
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Feuerbach, that all these wraiths were the figments of man’s own 
imagination. Thereafter he acted like a free man. Even when deal¬ 
ing with socialism, which he learned to understand better in 1842, 
he retained his independence and did not affiliate himself with any 
particular system. Nevertheless, as his letters to his brother Paul 
(1845) and to Georg Herwegh (1848) show, he was profoundly an¬ 
archic and profoundly revolutionary: 

I do not believe in constitutions or in laws; the best constitu¬ 
tion could not satisfy me. We have need of something else; 
movement and life and a world without laws, hence a free 
world (August 1848). 

To make men free, this is the sole, legitimate, beneficient in¬ 
fluence. Down with all the dogmas, religious and philosophi¬ 
cal! They are nothing but lies; truth is not a theory but a fact, 
it is life itself - the community of free and independent human 
beings - the holy unity of love which emanates from the 
infinite and mysterious depths of personal liberty (29 March 
1845). 

If I were asked how Bakunin, with such anarchist ideas, could 
have devoted to Slav nationalist action the years 1846-1863 of his 
life - taking into account that he was in prison and in Siberia from 
May 1849 to the spring of 1861 -1 would say, among other things, 
that this was another proof of the great scarcity of libertarians with 
whom he could have co-operated at that time. In August 1848, he 
called Proudhon “the only one among men of letters in the politi¬ 
cal world who still had an understanding of some things”; but, he 
said, if Proudhon acquired power, "we would probably be compelled 
to fight him, since he, too, has a little system of his own inside 
him, but right now he is with us”. 

Neither in Switzerland, nor among the Germans and the Slavs 
in 1848-49, nor on his return to London and in Sweden in 1862-63, 
did he meet any anarchists; while Herzen and Herwegh, the two 
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men with whom he spoke more freely and who understood anar- 
chism (Herzen at least) were primarily sceptics. It was only in the 
late months of 1863, when he left Sweden and London for a trip to 
Florence via Paris and Switzerland, that he started to work directly 
with the socialist movement to inspire them with libertarian ideas, 
and that by means of a secret society which he began to organise 
at that time. 

This activity prompted him to put his ideas in writing, and I 
shall later deal with his early writings as they came down to us. I 
have to repeat here that all his Paris manuscripts of 1844-47 were 
lost. In 1844 he had already prepared a book on the ‘Exposition and 
Development of the Ideas of Feuerbach’; this book seemed ready 
for publication in 1845 under the title Sur le Christianisme ou la 
philosophie et la societe actuelle (On Christianity, or philosophy and 
present-day society). This may have been the work - or another 
dealing with the French Revolution — which his friend Reichel, in 
whose house he lived, described as “the eternal book which he 
kept on writing day by day, without ever bringing it to a close . 

This work, too, was lost, and the question arises whether the 
great complex of ideas contained in his manuscripts and books from 
1868 to 1873, or those already mapped out in the fragments pre¬ 
served from 1865, were originally based on his writings of 1845- 
1847, and perhaps on what he had written on Feuerbach. This 
question still remains unanswered. 

In other European countries there was a lack of initiative in the 
early manifestations of socialism and particularly of anarchism. In 
the 18th and 19th centuries the Netherlands, the Scandinavian 
countries and Switzerland were comparatively free countries. They 
served as places of asylum for many refugees, as did Belgium, of 
which I have already spoken; there socialism was very active and, 
for a long time, even quite libertarian. As for the Netherlands, how¬ 
ever, we could not cite any noteworthy libertarian development 
there before the period of the International from 1870-1872. This 
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is also true of the Scandinavian countries, until the arrival of the 
writings of Quiding and Ibsen’s letters in the same years. Nor was 
there anything to report from Switzerland until 1868. 

In Holland, Eduard Douwes Dekker (who wrote as Multatuli ) 
and S. E. W Roorda van Eysinga were the authors of a vast utopia 
and an incisive anti-statist and anti-bourgeois criticism. Henrik 
Ibsen entertained deeply-felt socialist ideas in his youth, in the 
times of Marcus Thrane, and it is reported that he had read some 
of the writings of Proudhon and Wilhelm Marr (who was then in 
Hamburg and had published Der Mensch und die Ehe vor detn 
Richterstuhl der Sittlichkeit (Man and Marriage before the Tribunal 
of Morality) in 1848 and Anarchie oder Autoritat? (Anarchy or 
Authority?) in 1852). Did Ibsen express anti-State ideas before writ¬ 
ing letters to Georg Brandes on 20 December 1870, 17 February 
and May 1871, and a letter against majority rule, dated 3 January 
1882, the year when his Enemy of the People was published? 

The first Swedish writer to proclaim a federalist, and perhaps a 
communalist, socialism, but whom I would not dare to call an anar¬ 
chist, was Nils Herman Quiding (1808-1886), in his Stutlikvid med 
Sveriges Lag (Liquidation of the Swedish Law), in 1871-1873. 

In Norway, the novelist Arne Garborg (1851-1924) described 
the autonomous life of Norwegian peasants and the life of free men 
and women with grace and precision, the early works were very 
realistic, in particular Kolbotnbrev, in the small volumeFn Skilmisse 
(Free Separation: Observations on the discussion of love), and in 
his journal Fedraheimen (‘The Home’, at Toennsett, founded in 
1877). This periodical, in fact, became clearly anarchist commu¬ 
nist, from 1883 to 1890, under the editorship of Ivar Mortensen, 
and particularly in its last phase at Skien, when it was transformed 
into a review which contained an anarchist pamphlet in each issue. 
Garborg modified his views under the influence of the ideas of 
Severin Christensen, when given his book Retsstaten (The Juridic 
State), published in Copenhagen. On this subject he wrote in 1923 
the article entitled ‘Magstat-Rettsstat’ (The Power State - The 
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Juridic State), in which the ‘Juridic State’ is, for him, the minimal 
State. 

This minimal State, as in other systems of maximum autonomy 
or the most perfected type of formal federalism, is what has been 
proposed by many thinkers of benevolent intentions but of short¬ 
sighted outlook. We have only to consider the following works, 
which came from Herbert Spencer and other men we have already 
mentioned: The Man versus the State, one of Spencer’s most char¬ 
acteristic works; J. Toulmin Smith’s Local Self-government and Cen¬ 
tralisation; the conservative federalist writings of Constantin Frantz 
in Germany, of L. X. de Ricard in France, of Roque Barcia in Spain, 
of Edmond Thiaudiere, and of so many others. These abound in 
excellent advice against centralisation, against the State itself, but 
when it comes down to fundamentals, we are exhorted to put faith 
in the State, and this lack of confidence in liberty destroys the 
force of all their arguments. 

Authority has also been attacked in many works of high 
artistic merit — those of Claude Tillier, Charles De Coster, Gustave 
Courbet, and in good pamphlets, in satire, in caricature, in the 
comedy of all the ages, in all types of writing that were by their 
nature ‘disrespectful’. Is there anyone to whom States, laws, func¬ 
tionaries, taxes, commands and prohibitions have not been odi¬ 
ous? Everyone does his best to do without these things, yet all ate 
inconsistent enough to deem them necessary for his fellow-men. 

In conclusion, we may say that, during the period we have here 
considered, the anarchist idea has had many supporters who have 
expressed themselves in a variety of ways; and this represented 
the fruit of a natural evolution rather than artificial propaganda. 
From 1760 to 1860 Diderot and Lessing, Sylvain Marechal, Godwin, 
Warren, Proudhon, Max Stirner, Elisee Reclus, Bellegarrigue, 
Coeurderoy, Dejacque and Pi y Margall and the united Catalonian 
workers, as well as Bakunin and Pisacane, all of them men of out¬ 
standing importance, hurled their clear, unmistakable challenge 
against authority. 
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WITH the Crimean War (1854-56) Napoleonic political activity, 
crushed in the years 1814 and 1815, was revived on the European 
continent. In addition to Russia, both Germany and Austria were 
placed hors de combat - Austria in particular, having affirmed her 
neutrality, incurred the enmity of Russia, who had relied on her, 
but did not thereby gain the sympathy of the Western powers. 
Piedmont participated in the war, and the question of nationalities 
remained open. In 1859, Piedmont and France had fought a victori¬ 
ous war against Austria. Then followed a rapid growth of the power 
of Piedmont. In Italy — which Napoleon III had wished to see com¬ 
posed of principalities virtually dependent on France, with new 
Bonapartes and Murats at their head — the Piedmont ascendancy 
was, on the contrary, transformed into the reign of the dynasty of 
Savoy, a great power which naturally never thought of becoming a 
French dependency, especially after it had shaken off the power of 
Austria that had weighed upon it since 1815. 

This situation brought about a certain lull both in Germany and 
in Austria, while imperial France, alarmed by the popular awaken¬ 
ing revealed by the Garibaldian movement, the epic of 1860, did 
not give its entire support to the Polish insurrection - the second 
act of nationalism, which had erupted in 1862 and become wide¬ 
spread in 1864. The question of Schleswig-Holstein, removed from 
interference by the other powers and resolved by the war of 1864, 
was the first act of German independence. England’s enmity to¬ 
ward Germany was assured from that time on, while France and 
England drew closer together, after some disagreement concern¬ 
ing England’s aid given to the new Italy. Garibaldi had a trium¬ 
phant reception in London in 1864, but was politely warned by the 
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British government to shorten his stay, and made a hasty depar- 
ture from that city. 

During those agitated years, when the rule of reaction declined 
everywhere (because governments held in detestation since the 
counter-revolution of 1848 needed the support of their peoples for 
the wars to come), the issue of nationalism was eagerly welcomed 
by the bourgeois democracy; it would serve as the means to 
reconcile it with its peoples. But the workers and the socialists, 
the men of 1848 onward, and the younger generations saw the time 
had come to revive their own movements and build up their own 
organisations. In that situation, when frequent conferences and 
reshufflings were taking place among the States as masters of the 
world, it was amazing to find the workers, too, thinking at last of 
establishing contacts among themselves on an international basis. 

This came about slowly, between 1862 and 1864, and solely on 
the part of some important centres in London and in Paris, 
among individuals who devoted themselves completely to the task, 
or - to put it more exactly - individuals who overcame inertia, 
sluggishness, party interests, envy on the part of the more influ¬ 
ential leaders who were already at the head of their organisations 
and who took good care not to join any plan of action unless its 
success was assured beforehand. This is the true story of the ori¬ 
gin of the International, supported by meticulous documentation. 
The few large public meetings were carefully prepared; there were 
always good speakers on hand, and an enthusiastic and sympa¬ 
thetic audience, which meant nothing since the decisions were 
made by a small group, after months and months of frustrating 
work coming to terms with assorted ambitions, distrusts and so 
on. Then, at last, came the meeting of 28 September 1864, when 
many more names, prepared in advance, were accepted and ac¬ 
claimed, and in this manner a great directing group was formed - 
the Central Council (later called the ‘General Council’), to which 
all the succeeding general congresses always gave their vote of 
confidence. 
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One of the men on the British committee, which received 
the French delegates led by Tolain at the meeting in the Freema¬ 
son’s Tavern on 5 August 1862, was Ambrose Caston Cuddon, the 
old British individualist anarchist (see Chapter 3). He also greeted 
Bakunin in January, in the name of the committee from a workers’ 
journal, The Working Man, a nonaligned publication; there was a 
parallel journal in 1862, The Cosmopolitan Review, to which Cuddon 
also contributed. Cuddon was one of the speakers at the August 
meeting. Of his remarks nothing came down to us except the ob¬ 
servation that “the social problem could easily be solved if men 
were to abandon hypocrisy”, an observation that did not stray far 
from the truth if we consider that another two years were to pass 
before the Council of 28 September 1864 was formed, and the first 
thing Tolain did after 1862 was precisely to put aside the socialists 
who had accepted him in order to do his utmost to ally himself 
with the trade unionists. In this attempt he failed. The French 
authoritarian socialists intervened in London and did the real work 
of preparation, with the assistance of the small vanguard of 
Masonic lodges which held together international socialists. They 
also had contacts in Paris which were not to Tolain’s liking. The 
result was that everything went badly, and when the Association 
was formed these same divergencies continued to plague the 
Central Council for a long time. 

Marx had nothing to do with any of this. He was invited to the 
meeting of 28 September just a few days in advance. He partici¬ 
pated in the meeting and was elected a member of the provisional 
Central Council by acclamation. It was only when the first docu¬ 
ments of the Association were published that his intellectual bril¬ 
liance gave him an easy ascendancy over men of good will who 
lacked his experience and his talents. He put into these documents 
whatever he judged most important of his own ideas and did it 
with the greatest of ease, since the other men were unfamiliar 
with these ideas and the conclusions he drew from them - he was 
very little known at the time - and took for good, straight social- 
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ism what was entirely a personal system. His erudition and liter- 
ary training, as well as his energy and personal ability, gained him 
a certain dominance, but his brusque ways provoked a good deal of 
antipathy and in the long run wearied many. Yet these qualities 
proved useful in carrying on the work of the organisation. The other 
members, authoritarians all of them, took little heed of his intense 
authoritarianism; the ‘voluntary servitude’ of these men was what 
consolidated his position. 

After some fifteen years devoid of public socialist activity of 
any appreciable degree, there was practically no social conscious¬ 
ness among the workers anywhere; old and young militants im¬ 
provised the sections of the International on the basis of some 
workers’ socialist groups and skilled trades organisations, which 
still led a life apart. It was a labour of patience and devotion, which 
grew easier once a start had been made and the organisation gained 
in prestige. The militants, whatever their personal socialist con¬ 
victions, could implant these in the sections only gradually or nomi¬ 
nally; this led to the extreme moderation which characterised the 
conferences and congresses until 1867. The policy of the Central 
or General Council was to sacrifice the vanguard to the moder¬ 
ates, provided the latter had numerous organisations. The ‘impul¬ 
sive’ French of the emigrant groups were eliminated, Tolain and 
the organised groups of Paris were brought in. As for the British 
trade unionists, their affiliations were purely nominal. In effect, 
something like what later became the Syndicalist International of 
Amsterdam (Legien-Jouhaux), and what was called the Second 
International’, with the political socialist parties in a nominal as¬ 
sociation, was already the objective of the London International 
from its very early years, according to its real leaders. 

The only solid base the libertarian cause had at that time was in 
Brussels, in ‘Le Peuple’, an association of the militant democracy, 
and its organ, La Tribune du Peuple (The People’s Tribune). The 
Compte-Rendu du Meeting democratique de Patignies (Minutes 
of the Democratic Meeting of Patignies) (in the Ardennes, 26 
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December 1863) set forth this propaganda, and in particular the 
ideas of Cesar de Paepe, a highly educated young socialist, who 
expounded anarchism with great clarity, and at the same time, and 
with equal clarity, recognised the impossibility of achieving it im¬ 
mediately; he suggested certain preliminary stages, such as direct 
legislation on the part of the people, with certain guarantees of 
liberty for the minority and so on. Such was the libertarian system 
which was best formulated in those years. As for the militants of 
‘Le Peuple’ group (which was quickly converted into a section of 
the International - a local section, and a section entrusted with 
helping to organise other sections in Belgium), they propagated 
similar ideas, often more advanced than the hyper-critical, studi¬ 
ously moderate and circumspect ideas of de Paepe. To these was 
added - though partly outside the International - a more vital an¬ 
archism, a revolutionary Proudhonism, proclaimed by the French 
and Belgian youth, the students and political refugees, the group 
of the ‘Rive Gauche' (the Left Bank). 

Those who entered the syndicates were workers called ‘French 
Proudhonists’, Tolain and his comrades, republicans who sought 
an entry into politics, who were enemies of the bourgeois republi¬ 
cans as well as of the Blanquist socialists and of other authoritar¬ 
ians, and those who accepted the weaker and more moderate parts 
of Proudhon’s ideas. He hailed this event in his book of 1864, De la 
capacite politique de la classg ouvriere (Concerning the political ca¬ 
pacity of the working class), which was published in 1865 as a post¬ 
humous work by Gustave Chaudey. Proudhon was happy to see 
the workers beginning to awaken after 1848, but had he lived he 
would have given them quite a different direction. Tolain and the 
others rested on the laurels gathered by this book, while Marx, 
who had so ignominiously insulted Proudhon in an obituary writ¬ 
ten after his death, was satisfied to see Parisian Proudhonism ap¬ 
parently incarnated in these small minds, who were useful to him 
for fighting other socialists whom he hated and whom he had 
planned to eliminate later. 
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Marx believed he had also won Bakunin for the International. 
He paid Bakunin a friendly visit on his own initiative, when Bakunin 
passed through London in the autumn of 1864. He thought that 
Bakunin would be useful to him in Italy against Mazzini. Bakunin, 
already absorbed in his secret society, which started in Florence 
during the first half of 1864, naturally did not think of mentioning it 
to Marx, knowing him to be opposed to it. He let Marx talk, and 
what he learned of the International, which had just come into be¬ 
ing, and perhaps of Marx’s hopes, must have interested him. He 
promised Marx his support in Italy, but since he did not leave Italy 
until 1867, his already scant contacts with Marx ceased, though 
there was no discord between the two men, and they did not see 
each other again. 

Towards the end of 1863, Bakunin considered that the national¬ 
ist movements had miscarried, as from that time on they were un¬ 
der the control of French, Prussian, Russian and Piedmontese 
statesmen, and placed his hopes for the future in social movements, 
which were reviving. Seeing as he did the disorientation of the 
democratic and socialist forces, he believed the best way would 
be to work upon these forces through secret militants who would 
be able to direct and co-ordinate such forces and would themselves 
also create and inspire more conscious groups and movements. 
The years 1864 (when he made his trip to Sweden and passed 
through London and Paris for the last time) and 1865 (when he left 
Florence to live in and around Naples until August 1867) were de¬ 
voted to these attempts, which were inevitably little known. We 
know little of his work in Florence, but do know that he made an 
attempt to propose his ideas to the Masonry in Italy, of which he 
was a member. (There are some fragments of his writings on the 
subject in 1865, which I could publish if there were any real mate¬ 
rial possibilities for a publication of this type.) We are also, to some 
extent, familiar with his plans through his letter of 19 July 1866 to 
Herzen, through his historical summary in a Russian book of 1863, 
and through the programme and the statutes themselves in extenso 
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of the ‘revolutionary international association’ (The International 
Brotherhood) published around March 1866, which I have made 
known since 1898, and of which I made an almost complete German 
translation in 1924. 

These texts are to be found in the Werke (Works) and in my 
biography of Bakunin written in 1898 (pp. 209-233) - a complete 
exposition of his socialist and revolutionary thinking of that period 
- while his Masonic fragments (those he intended to propose to 
the Freemasons) deal chiefly with his philosophical thinking and 
religious critique. We also possess a more condensed version of 
his ideas and projects in the clandestine publications of the Italian 
organisation of that international society, the Programme of the 
Italian Social Democratic Revolution and the statutes of the ‘Society 
of the Legionaries of the Italian Social Revolution’ (1866), also in 
the secret leaflets discussing current events: The Italian Situation, 
of October 1866, and in another leaflet, The Situation, published in 
the autumn of 1868. And, finally letters and drafts of letters dated 
in 1866 and 1867, and other collected material, reveal a little of the 
secret activities of this international organisation which was more 
frequently known as the ‘International Brotherhood’. I have repro¬ 
duced and discussed these documents in my Italian book Bakunin 
e l Internazionale in Italia', Bakunin’s ideas beginning with what we 
know of then- beginnings up to 1867 have been succinctly treated 
in my book Der Anarchismus.von Proudhon zu Kropotkin (1927- pp 
21-50). 

According to Bakunin, association and federation form the basis 
of reconstruction when the existing system has been destroyed 
and liquidated. What was uppermost in Bakunin’s mind was not 
the perfect anarchist future, which he left to the coming genera¬ 
tions to shape as they will, but rather the foundation of a new soci¬ 
ety, a base that would best prevent a relapse and would guarantee 
a progressive evolution. Therefore he stressed the need of a solid 
beginning and put no trust in spontaneity or chance. If I may use 
an example, let us consider what we would do if we had to abandon 
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an old house. We can blow it up or knock it down; we can salvage 
some worthwhile parts, or we can abandon it altogether and build 
a new house somewhere else, where we may have to contend with 
changes, hazards or all sorts of unforeseen circumstances. At all 
events, if we do not want to linger or vegetate in a primitive state, 
if we desire to build a solid house, there are certain indispensable 
chores to be done; we have to dig a foundation, mix the cement, 
seek out the right proportions and obtain substantial building ma¬ 
terials and so on; a good house cannot be improvised like a primi¬ 
tive hut set on top of a grassy plot. As he developed his ideas along 
these lines, Bakunin, while condoning all forms of destruction, 
became very methodical when it came to reconstruction. All the 
anarchists we have so far considered were also methodical on this 
point: Godwin, Warren, Proudhon, Dejacque, Coeurderoy, de Paepe. 
All, while rejecting dictatorships and distrusting improvisation, 
spontaneity - sudden magical transformations - all have sought to 
find not only the ideal objective but also the best roads that would 

lead to it. ; . . 

In addition to Bakunin’s clandestine or private activities, there 
were, from February 1867 onwards, the public activities of his com¬ 
rades in Naples, who worked through the ‘Liberty and Justice’ so¬ 
ciety. This group, having proclaimed its programme m February 
and in April, published in August of the same year the periodical 
Liberia e Giustizia (Liberty and Justice), which appeared in the 
early part of 1868.1 have never been able to see this journal which 
was published without Bakunin’s participation though he collabo¬ 
rated with it. . 

Bakunin went to Geneva to take part in the peace congress held 
in September 1867, a great demonstration of republican democ¬ 
racy, and there helped to found the ‘League for Peace and Freedom’. 
Bakunin delivered a speech there which had certain repercussions 
(see th e Annals of the Congress of 1868, pages 187-191). He stayed 
on in Switzerland and was a member of the committee of this 
League. There he proclaimed his ideas, which inevitably failed to 
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find acceptance. Nevertheless he prepared them for a publication 
which was not completed and did not appear in print at that time; it 
was Federalisme, socialisme et antitheologisme (Federalism, social¬ 
ism and anti-theologism) (published by myself in Oeuvres (Works), 
Paris, 1895, pages 1-205). 

The first text bringing Bakunin’s ideas to the attention of the 
public of that period - except for his Slavic Letters in the Italian 
periodical - was his letter in a journal-programme La Democratic 
(Paris), in April 1868. Then came the programme of the Russian 
periodical Narodnoye Delo (The People’s Cause) in September; later 
still, his speeches delivered at the Berne Congress of the ‘League 
for Peace and Freedom’ in late September. Finally, there was the 
Programme of the Alliance of Social Democracy, which appeared a 
few weeks later. At about the same time, he published projected 
programmes and statutes for the new form which, in accordance 
with the deliberations of the members of the secret group, were to 
be accepted by the secret group or groups. 

And, since in the summer of 1868 he had become a member 
of the International (central section of Geneva), he and his com¬ 
rades became separated from the League (25 September), found¬ 
ing the International Alliance (public), which intended to become 
affiliated with the International, and within which the secret soci¬ 
ety was to carry on. However, since what was called the (secret) 
Brotherhood was already in existence, it would have been neces¬ 
sary to have these two secret groups, one of which was not yet in 
existence, come to a mutual understanding. On this subject there 
were exploratory writings, drafts of essays, and some of these, 
through a betrayal of trust or many such betrayals, eventually fell 
into the hands of Marx (who published them in 1873). He used 
this material to bring accusations against Bakunin at the Hague 
Congress (1872), and on the basis of such accusations Bakunin 
was expelled from the International. We know a number of drafts 
of manuscripts and of collective deliberations from the early months 
of 1869, which show that the 1868 documents did not correspond 
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precisely to any actual reality and had no existence as a complex 
and a totality before September 1872, except in the form of incipi¬ 
ent fragments. In short, there was the Brotherhood transformed in 
September 1872 into th esecret Alliance, but between 1868 and 1872 
no secret Alliance existed as an international complex. Hence the 
charges made by Marx, Engels, Lafargue and Utin were nothing 
but a web of figments and fabrications without proof. 

The proposal that the public Alliance enter the International as 
an affiliated international organisation seemed to provoke Marx. 
When Bakunin addressed a most friendly letter to him at practi¬ 
cally the same time (22 December 1868), Marx wrote to Engels 
about him, expressing the utmost hostility (18 December, also 13 
January 1869). From that time on, Marx set out to defame Bakunin 
in the International, just when Bakunin, in Geneva, became active 
in the Latin-Language Federation (Federation romande), in the sec¬ 
tion of the Alliance and in the journal LEgalite (Geneva), as well as 
in Progres (Le Locle, in the Neuchatel-Jura), with his excel¬ 
lently written material on the theme of internationalist piopaganda. 

I confine myself here to but a few indications of the original 
sources in order to offer my readers an evaluation of the anaichist 
ideas within the International, of the individuals and the groups 
which represented them, and of what organs and the component 
parts of the International - sections, councils and congresses - did 
when confronted with these ideas. We must necessarily be brief 
here, not for lack of documentation but rather because the wealth 
of material prevents us from giving all the available information 
and particularly all the necessary explanations. 

As for Bakunin’s personal contacts from 1864 to 1868, we can 
distinguish between men who came close to him and left him with¬ 
out having been influenced by him; people who came under his 
influence but lacked any originality of their own; others who, while 
truly close to him, retained their own independent outlook; and 
those who, under his inspiration, produced interesting ideas of their 
own. Under the last two categories we find Elisee Reclus and James 
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Guillaume, the latter in 1869 when the Reclus brothers had al¬ 
ready parted from Bakunin. 

Elie Reclus, profoundly libertarian, was too much of a sceptic to 
be able to consider himself an anarchist; in his university thesis of 
1851 he had discussed the principle of authority (in theology). 
Fourierist and associationist by conviction, he participated in the 
co-operative enterprise ‘Le Credit au Travail’ and in the publica- 
tions LAssociation and La Co-operation in Paris (1864-1868). These 
publications, which started as a connecting link between the van¬ 
guard elements, the socialists and libertarians, and the republi¬ 
cans, later revealed their own sterility and failure. Elisee Reclus 
took part in these efforts but, whenever necessary, he also gave 
expression to his own complete ideas, as he did on the federalist 
question at the Berne Congress. This largeness of view, charac¬ 
teristic of the Reclus brothers, drew them away from Bakunin in 
1869; Elisee came closer to him again from 1872 on, as an ‘inde¬ 
pendent brother’. 

Formulation of ideas in the congresses of the International 
progressed at the slowest pace; there was no inclination to pro¬ 
claim theories that might turn out to be unwelcome to an impor¬ 
tant part of the Association. There was the authoritarian socialist 
tendency of the General Council, which, however, was watered 
down in consideration of its British members. There was the ten¬ 
dency of the anti-collectivist Proudhonians from Paris and the 
mutualist-collectivist tendency of de Paepe, which enjoyed the 
sympathetic support of the Swiss vanguard (of the Jura and so on) 
and gradually won over a portion of the French delegates. On ques¬ 
tions of liberty as well as of anti-nationalism, Paris and Brussels 
were united against London; on questions of socialism and collec¬ 
tivism, Brussels and London were united against Paris. Besides, 
de Paepe held the intellectual command over the congresses; Tolain 
was for ever retreating, and the delegates of the General Council, 
under the continuous guidance of Marx’s instructions, did not 
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achieve any serious results. Marx was infuriated; his correspond¬ 
ence of that period, with Engels and with Dr Kugelmann, reveals 
his state of mind - he disliked and despised everyone. 

Through the reports of the Brussels section, written by de Paepe 
(1867-68), and the discussions conducted by the Congresses of 
Lausanne and Brussels; through de Paepe’s letter to the Alliance 
of 16 January 1869; Bakunin’s lengthy letter, almost a pamphlet, 
sent to de Paepe towards the end of 1868 (not yet recovered in its 
entirety, or scattered, although it had been available in the original 
and in copy); through the discussions carried on for example be¬ 
tween La Liberte (1867-1873) and Llntemationale (1869-1873) of 
Brussels, we learn for the first time of the synthesis of mutualism 
with the socialisation of territorial property (on this subject de 
Paepe was influenced by the doctrines of Colins, of Louis de Potter, 
and by De Keyzer and his book Het Natuurregt). And we also learn 
of the synthesis with socialisation of the means of production, that 
is, the all-inclusive collectivism, in accordance with de Paepe s 
concepts. He also recognised 

... that all the political and authoritarian States now in exist¬ 
ence should be reduced to simple administrative functions of 
the public services in their respective countries, and finally 
disappear in the universal union of free associations, agricul¬ 
tural as well as industrial.... (letter of 16 January 1869, ad¬ 
dressed to the planning group of the International Alliance, 
signed by the seventeen members of the Belgian general 
council). 

This all-inclusive socialisation and this liquidation of the States 
form the collectivist anarchist concept which was recognised, in the 
form described in this letter, by the foremost militants of Brus¬ 
sels: de Paepe, Brismee, Eugene Hins, Verrijcken, by the French 
Paul Robin and by others. 

De Paepe proclaimed, in a report to the Congress of Basle (1869), 
that scientific socialism and popular communism, in their reorgan¬ 
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ised form and under their new names of 'mutualism' and ‘collectiv¬ 
ism’, abandoned their exclusive categories, henceforth united and 
interpenetrated each other within the International in a new con¬ 
cept of society, that is, in a synthesis which simultaneously seeks 
guarantees for the individual and for the collectivity. 

If such was the continuous formulation of a synthesis of liberty 
and solidarity from 1867 to 1869, then, inevitably, statism and au¬ 
thoritarianism had nothing to do with it. There was only a great 
divergence of views as to the roads to follow in order to attain the 
non-statist , collectivist society which even Marx recognised as 
a higher stage of social evolution, but only to come after the ‘dic¬ 
tatorship of the proletariat’ when, after the abolition of classes, 
government functions would be transformed into simple ‘adminis¬ 
trative functions’. 

De Paepe was never too far away from this manner of relegating 
anarchism to a remote future, except that he proposed to reach it 
through libertarian stages rather than through dictatorship, as Marx 
did. He was therefore classified with the revolutionaries (Bakunin), 
with some Belgians such as Eugene Hins who proposed means of 
collective direct action but not of revolutionary action, and with 
the authoritarians who, in theory at least, admitted the liquidation 
of government when it no longer had to defend a privileged class 
against a disinherited class. This explains why, while he still played 
an outstanding role at the Basle Congress in 1869, de Paepe later 
went into eclipse, so to speak, until 1874 when he already advo¬ 
cated a moderate statism (public services). He nevertheless had 
to admit, in one of his 1869 reports, that the workers would not 
have the patience to await the results of a slow and peaceful evolu¬ 
tion that might take centuries, since they had already suffered too 
long and would want to see an end to their misery. He also had to 
admit that the transformation of property would, in all probability, 
not come through a blind and necessary evolution but through man’s 
intelligent and rational intervention; in other words, not by evolu¬ 
tion but by revolution. 
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Despite this belated acknowledgement, however, de Paepe and 
his comrades remained doctrinaire, with a natural, ingrained aver¬ 
sion toward revolution, as they distrusted its authoritarian aspects. 
Hence they felt alienated from Bakunin’s efforts to define, inten¬ 
sify and precipitate revolutionary activity, precisely by ‘man s in¬ 
telligent and rational intervention ', through the public International 
Alliance (his letter of 6 April 1870). The Belgians were a bit appre¬ 
hensive; they harboured a certain distrust of the Alliance - they 
were also somewhat doctrinaire and the Alliance found no place in 
their doctrine. Doctrinairism did not grasp the diversity of real- 
life situations; consequently, the Belgian General Council said to 
the group of the Alliance, in January 1869, that in Belgium there 
was no need of the Alliance, but it could not speak for other coun¬ 
tries. In effect, the association of the ‘Solidaires ’, later of the Peuple , 
and later the Brussels section and the Council itself, was a solid 
nucleus which had its hands on the Belgian movement, alongside 
other nuclei in Liege, Verviers, Ghent, Antwerp; the proselytising 
work of the Alliance was being accomplished for a long time by 
these groups of militants. 

The men of the Jura, under the intellectual guidance of James 
Guillaume, together with some clear-thinking and dedicated work¬ 
ers of the type of Adhemar Schwitzguebel, Auguste Spichiger and 
many others, were fundamentally closer to the Belgians than to 
Bakunin and the revolutionary Parisians such as Varlin. Despite 
their differences with the Genevans, which were locally inevitable, 
they came to an agreement through Jung, the Swiss secretary of 
the London General Council, that they would be let alone, just as 
the Belgians always had been. A harmonious relationship was es¬ 
tablished between Bakunin and the men of the Jura which lasted at 
least until September 1874, on a basis of mutual respect and non¬ 
interference. On this basis a friendly co-operation was maintained, 
which could also have been worked out between the Brussels group 
and Bakunin. In the Jura, Guillaume and the other militants were 
so intimately linked, without the Alliance, that they had no need of 
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Alliance-made links. And Bakunin, without interfering at all, but 
by dint of discussions and understandings with Guillaume, exerted 
the influence which intelligence and experience always bring to 
bear, just as Guillaume did. The Belgians' refusal to take a similar 
action was due to a lack of intellectual solidarity, a proud rejection 
of assistance honourably offered. 

So the new forces, on the increase even in the International 
from 1864 to 1868, and the action elements, united by Bakunin in 
the same spirit, that is in anti-authoritarian collectivism, did not 
have the solidarity that they could have had. Nevertheless, when 
Bakunin started his activities among organised workers in the au¬ 
tumn of 1868, the anarchist idea had already assumed an outstand¬ 
ing position in the International. It thus overcame the decline which 
marked the feeble neo-Proudhonism. On the other hand, it had not 
yet had an open confrontation with Marx’s authoritarian idea, which, 
without disarming, had maintained a prudent reserve at the great 
public congresses. 
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BETWEEN September 1868 and September 1869 (the Congress 
of Basle), anarchist-collectivist ideas were first introduced in Spain 
through Fanelli’s trip to Madrid and Barcelona, which was organ¬ 
ised by Bakunin and his comrades of the Brotherhood and of the 
new public International Alliance. The workers’ associations in that 
country were not unaware of the existence of the International; 
however after 1866, the year of the political insurrection, until 
the fall of the Bourbon monarchy in September 1868, their latest 
struggles were their biggest and most vital problem. It was there¬ 
fore only after these events had taken place that the Associations 
fully rallied and were on the point of taking over the federalist 
republicans. The secretary for Spain in the General Council, Paul 
Lafargue, left no trace whatever of his activities either then or at 
any later time. It was Fanelli who managed, through federalist in¬ 
termediaries, to seek out the vanguard of the militant workers, 
Morago, Lorenzo , Rafael Farga Pellicer and others acquainted with 
socialist and Proudhonian ideas; these ideas were alive in the 
hearts of the men of the vanguard workers’ group and of those 
who were willing to fight for their ideals rather than see the work¬ 
ers led by the heads of the federal party who, on the social plane, 
were anti-socialists or, at best, moderate reformists. 

These members of the 1 nuclei ’ of Madrid and Barcelona were 
delighted to become acquainted with anti-authoritarian collec¬ 
tivism and to absorb Bakunin’s all-inclusive socialism which em¬ 
bodied intellectual, political and social liberation - atheism, 
anarchism and collectivism. They also grasped the principle of 
the Alliance - and this was surely due to their militant predisposi¬ 
tions. There was great diversity in their individual inclinations, 
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their energies and their talents; some were completely dedicated 
to a cause, others merely joined the movement and underwent a 
slow development. Thence came both the International and the 
Alliance , whatever names may have been given to these two har¬ 
monious gradations of involvement in socialist affiliation and so¬ 
cialist activity. 

Contacts had not yet been established at that time between the 
men of Madrid and Bakunin. Morago alone started a desultory 
correspondence with the Geneva section of the Alliance, and Celso 
Gomis returned in 1870 from Geneva to Madrid. When Farga 
Pellicer and Dr Sentinon of Barcelona visited Bakunin and went as 
delegates to the Congress of Basle, Bakunin (in August-September 
1869) admitted them into his intimate circle and established con¬ 
tinuous, uninterrupted contacts with them. They became 'allies’ 
or 'international brothers’, a term indicating that between them 
and Bakunin and a small number of comrades of similar convic¬ 
tions, there was confidence and solidarity, there were consulta¬ 
tions and meetings, and at times also common plans, actions and a 
common tactic. 

The letters and records for the year 1870 have been lost, but in 
the first half of that year a convocation was called for a constitu¬ 
ent congress of the Spanish Federation. It was called by the mili¬ 
tants of Madrid (14 February) but was withdrawn when it had 
to confront the vote of the. members of 153 sections from 26 
localities; of these 10,930 chose Barcelona, 3,730 Madrid, 964 
Saragossa, 448 Valencia and so on, to be the site of the Congress, 
eventually held in Barcelona in June 1870. Two months earlier 
('several months before the Congress of Barcelona’, states the 
Question of the Alliance, CuestiondelaAlianza ; Barcelona, autumn 
1872, a declaration drafted by J G Vinas), that is, in April 1870, 
during the weeks preceding the balloting decided upon in March 
and terminated by the end of May, the International Alliance of 
Socialist Democracy was founded. It declared itself in favour of the 
programme of 1868 (differently structured and slightly retouched) 
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and adopted independent statutes . These documents were pub¬ 
lished in the Question of the Alliance , where a statement is added 
that the Alliance ‘had no regional committee, but that all the sec¬ 
tions carried on inter-communication and inter-consultation among 
themselves’. 

Through the publication of these documents in 1872 (which was 
rendered necessary by the public denunciation of this secret soci¬ 
ety on the part of the Madrid socialists, Jose Mesa, Pablo Iglesias 
and others, instigated by Paul Lafargue, one of Marx’s sons-in- 
law, in the spring-summer of 1872) it became evident that the 
preparation for the Congress of 1870, and particularly that vote 
which was a defeat for the programme of the Madrid militants, 
had probably inspired and determined the foundation of the 
Alliance, hence a purely Spanish question, which the militants of 
Barcelona, Farga Pellicer, Vinas, Sentinon and others would have 
decided on along the same lines, with or without the advice or 
even the knowledge of Bakunin. This cannot be affirmed with any 
degree of certainty; what does matter is that this method was 
really utilised and found to be practicable, and that it helped the 
International to spread in the face of the worst persecutions. 

In Switzerland in 1869, the section within the Alliance of 
Socialist Democracy, in which Bakunin took an active part, the 
journals LEgalite (Geneva) and Le Progres (Le Locle, published 
by James Guillaume) and a part of the Jura sections, propagated 
anarchist collectivism. After the Congress of Basle and following 
Bakunin’s departure (for Locarno), the political socialists gained 
the upper hand in Geneva and carried the split into the entire Latin- 
Language Federation (Easter 1870). This circumstance later led to 
the adoption of the name Federation Jurassienne Qura Federation) 
for the anti-authoritarian sections, and this organisation lasted for 
some years after 1880. 

In Italy , Bakunin and his comrades sought to introduce the 
public and the secret Alliance, from the latter months of 1868 on¬ 
ward, but all their efforts brought about nothing but the creation 
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of the Naples section of the International, in January 1869. This 
section brought together many workers. However, the militants 
of the years following 1865 paid little attention to it and it was 
incapable of spreading the ideas or the organisation throughout 
the country. Before 1871 there had been no real international awak¬ 
ening in Italy. 

Bakunin’s Russian activities, in so far as his ideas (revolu¬ 
tionary theory and tactics) are concerned, are revealed in his arti¬ 
cles in Narodnoye Delo (The People’s Cause) in September 1868, 
in his pamphlets and manifestos of the Nechayev period, from the 
spring of 1869 to the summer of 1870, as well as in the programme 
published in a review during the same summer, after his break 
with Nechayev. It would be impossible to discuss and comment 
upon these writings and personal matters without going into too 
many details. It was in his activities apart from Nechayev in 1870 
and particularly in 1872, that Bakunin made contacts with young 
Russians who were interested in libertarian ideas and action. 
Nechayev was a Jacobin and a Blanquist, and tried to use Bakunin 
chiefly for his own purposes. 

In France in 1869 collectivism predominated over Proudhonism 
among the more outstanding militants, particularly in Eugene 
Varlin. But the fall of the Empire, which seemed imminent, put 
practical action and the coalition of forces ahead of all other con¬ 
siderations. The syndicates were crowded with new members and 
Varlin was active on all fronts, safeguarding simultaneously the 
independence of the International and of the syndicates (Federal 
Chamber of Workers’ Societies), making sure that they did not 
remain isolated, and seeking to link Paris with the major cities of 
the provinces. Thence came the great assembly of 13 March 1870, 
in Lyons. On that occasion, on the fall of the Empire, Bakunin 
wrote in a letter addressed to his friends in France: 

Are the workers going once more to play the part of victims? 

Abstain from all participation in bourgeois radicalism and or- 
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ganise the forces of the proletariat on the outside. The basis 
of this organisation has been stated: it consists of the facto¬ 
ries and the associations of the workers, the creation of work¬ 
ers’ relief funds, the tools for the struggle against the 
bourgeoisie and their federations, not only national but also 
international, and the creation of chambers of labour, as in 
Belgium. 

And when the horn* of revolution strikes, proclaim the liq¬ 
uidation of the State and of bourgeois society. Proclaim ju¬ 
ridical and political anarchism and the new economic 
organisation from the bottom up and from the circumference 
to the centre. 

And in order to save the revolution, to bring it to a good 
end, that is, to the focal centre of this anarchism, comes the 
action of a collective dictatorship of all the revolutionaries, 
not invested with any kind of official power whatsoever, yet 
all the more effective - the natural, free action of all ener¬ 
getic and sincere socialists, scattered ail over the face of the 
country, of all the countries, but strongly united by a com¬ 
mon idea and a common will. 

Bakunin had no influence on the Paris militants. Even Varlin, 
who was in limited contact with James Guillaume, and slightly 
more so with the Belgians, as well as the men from Lyons and 
Marseilles, who were allied with Bakunin, left him completely 
disillusioned. 

As for the people - in all the countries - the ideological work of 
the International meant very little to them, while growth in 
membership depended chiefly on the prestige which the associa¬ 
tion enjoyed at any given moment. This was due to the fact that it 
acted, simultaneously, as the socialist party, as the syndicate in 
labour’s daily struggles and as the great revolutionary force; to 
some, it even represented the reconstructive force which was 
viewed as an actual part of the society of the future. 
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The people took little stock of subtleties or distant goals. They 
were satisfied and overwhelmed when they saw - from 1867 to 
1870 - the first demonstrations of solidarity between countries: 
long-lasting strikes supported by contributions coming from other 
countries; strikers’ children cared for in other places; outside work¬ 
ers, imported as strikebreakers, persuaded by the international¬ 
ists to go home and so on. Great massacres took place in France 
and in Belgium, followed by a massive entry of workers from those 
two countries into the International. 

On the other hand, situations arose where workers, under provo¬ 
cation by the capitalists or those who protected capital, would 
willingly have rebelled while the International exhorted them to 
wait. There were also strikes that could not be settled and at times 
too many strikes occurring simultaneously, which the International 
was not in a position to assist financially or bring to a favourable 
conclusion; this led to a loss of prestige and of membership. The 
sections, which were syndicates poor in membership or only tem¬ 
porarily numerous (various sections), were made up of hetero¬ 
geneous aggregates; therefore some were active, some weak, 
depending on the quality of their militant leadership, on the ef¬ 
forts of their centres of propaganda, the particular situations they 
faced and the demands they made and were fighting for. The sec¬ 
tions were never numerous, except in Spain, and even there only 
in 1872 and 1873 in Catalonia and Andalusia, while in the other 
provinces they were few and poor in membership. They were not 
too numerous even in Geneva, and much less so in Belgium and 
the Swiss Jura, as well as in Paris, if we take into account the 
chambers of labour. 

Their early hopes of mobilising the entire working world in 
millions against capital were not realised. The joint formulation of 
social ideas came to an end with the Congress of 1869; from that 
moment on, the theoretical break also signalled the beginning of 
the persona] break between the authoritarian and the libertarian 
currents (1869-1872). The ideological differences had not been 
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foreseen as the inevitable result of the progress of ideas. Uniting 
homogeneous groups was not worthwhile; establishing harmoni¬ 
ous contacts between dissenting groups would have been a prob¬ 
lem - it still remains an unsolved problem in our time, sixty years 
later. 

The only constructive effort was promoted in Belgium by 
Hector Denis, Victor Arnould and other members of Liberte 
(Brussels) starting in 1867 and particularly in 1870, with the or¬ 
ganisation of workers outside the State, as a ‘workers’ parliament’, 
that is, as an organisation linked with the economic life of the coun¬ 
try, which would reduce the importance of the political organisa¬ 
tion, that is, the State. It was called the ‘labour representation’, 
and it stirred up a lively agitation, interrupted by the war and the 
French Commune. Had it not been for these two interruptions, 
where would that agitation have carried it? It could not have im¬ 
posed its objectives by revolutionary action; if it had the strength 
to do so, it would have been possible and desirable to make a real 
revolution. All it might have been able to accomplish, at the very 
most, would have been some legal recognition of its aims, and 
thus it would have created a reformism. The representation of 
special interests - agrarian, industrial, feudal - is nothing new, 
and has been nothing new, in bourgeois society, with its chambers 
of commerce and so many other organisations which often force 
the hand of parliaments and ministers. 

To the socialists of that era, however, the ‘labour representa¬ 
tion’ stood for an idea such as Eugene Hins of Brussels, for in¬ 
stance, expressed at the Congress of Basle when he maintained 
that the International “is and should be a State within the State; 
which leaves it to the States to continue on their way until our 
State becomes the strongest. Then, upon the ruins of the States, 
we will set up our State, already prepared and ready, as it exists in 
each and every section”. An article in the same spirit appeared in 
the Internationale of Brussels at about the same time, trans¬ 
lated from La Federacion of Barcelona of 7 November 1869: 
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Las actuates instituciones de la Internacional consideradas con 
relacion alporvenir (The present institutions of the international, 
considered in relation to the future, reprinted in El Proletariado 
militante by Anselmo Lorenzo, Volume I, pp. 233-238). It begins 
as follows: 

The A. I. de los T. [International Working Men's Associa¬ 
tion] contains within itself the seeds of social regeneration ... 
it holds the embryo of all the future institutions. ... 

When it has spread everywhere, 

we shall see the old social order disappearing as by magic, 
and the new order, which is to regenerate the world, will burst 
into bloom.... 

(There it is: ‘as by magic’, the famous waving of the magic wand.) 
Thus ‘the workers’ section or association is the model of the city 
government’, the resistance groups ‘are destined to organise the 
labour of the future’, transformed into ‘co-operative shops’, while 
‘the consumers’ associations’ will become 

communal stores, where various products will be placed on 
display, with their exact cost prices specified and so on. 

Cesar de Paepe, similarly, had stated in one of his reports to the 
Congress of Basle (1869): * 

These [the resistance groups] will organise the proletariat, 
through their federation and their groups, and wind up by 
constituting a State within a State, a workers' economic State 
in the midst of the bourgeois political State. The former, that 
is, the workers' State, will naturally be represented by the 
delegates from the workers' corporations which, while pro¬ 
viding for the workers' present needs, will also constitute 
the embryo of the administration of the future. . . . And so, 
given this situation, it may well happen that on some fine day 
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the new State will decide to proceed with the dissolution of 
the old State. 

Bakunin, likewise, stated, in an 1871 manuscript: 

The organisation of the sections of skilled workers, their fed¬ 
eration within the International Association, and their repre¬ 
sentation through the chambers of labour not only create an 
academy where all the workers of the International, uniting 
theory and practice, can and must study the science of eco¬ 
nomics. They also sow the living seed of a new social order 
which shall replace the bourgeois world. They create not only 
the ideas but also the very facts of the future. 

And Eugene Hins, speaking at the Congress of Basle, stated: 

Yes, the resistance groups will survive after the abolition of 
the wage system, not in name but in action. They will then 
be the labour organisation. They will then become the or¬ 
ganisation of free exchange, operating through a vast section 
of labour from one end of the world to another. They will 
replace the old political systems; in the place of a confused 
and heterogeneous representation, there will come into be¬ 
ing the representation of labour. 

On the eve of the Congress of Barcelona (June 19-26, 1870) 
Federacion published The Representation of Labour (from 15-29 
May), concluding that it was necessary ‘to create, in a word, the 
bases for the economic-workers’ State in the midst of the present 
bourgeois-political State’. It was in this spirit that the statutes of 
the Spanish Federation were drawn up at that Congress; they were 
formulated within the Alliance and, as Lorenzo (ibid., Volume 
II, page 89) reports, ‘were chiefly the work of young bourgeois 
students together with the associated workers of Barcelona and 
the active members of the Alliance of Socialist Democracy’. The 
report for the organisation was made by Antonio Gonzalez Garda 
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Meneses, a future professor, and, amongst those mentioned by 
Lorenzo, the most active man was probably the future physician, 
Jose Garda Vinas, and another could have been Trinidad Soriano. 

These young comrades - Meneses chief among them - con¬ 
vinced that today’s organisation had to be built in such a way that 
it could, on the morrow, be an organisation of which each part was 
capable of filling a new, important and wider function, accomplished 
a work of meticulous precision, a real code, which was put to¬ 
gether in the Reglamento tipico aprobado por el primer Congreso 
obrero de la Region espanola de la Asociacion Internadonal de 
Trabajadores, celebrado en Barcelona, el 19 de junio de 1870 
(Typical Regulations approved by the first Workers’ Congress of 
the Spanish Section of the International Working Men’s Associa¬ 
tion, held in Barcelona on 19 June 1870; 48 pages in -16°). The 
conference of Valencia (September 1871), added more material to 
these texts to form 88 pages: Organizacion social de las secciones 
obreras de la Federacion Regional Espanola-, the last revision, dat¬ 
ing from the congress of Cordoba, December 1872, was published 
in 1873 (96 pages). Later, the clandestine character of the organi¬ 
sation - from 1874 to 1881 - simplified these statutes, or rather 
reduced them to a dead letter. Nevertheless the Regional Federa¬ 
tion of 1881, in so far as it was able to function freely (in 1881, and 
particularly in 1882) readopted them until about 1887-1888, when 
this mode of organisation and its underlying idea (of the embryo 
of the future society within the present) came under criticism. 

As for the rest of the International, this idea, the offspring of its 
Belgian background which Bakunin did not care to discourage, had 
no real vital meaning in view of the conditions that had developed 
since 1870, which were unfavourable to theoretical activity and to 
progress within the organisation. The authoritarians, infuriated 
by their failure to make any impact at the Congress of Basle against 
the anti-authoritarians (Bakunin, the Belgians, those of the Jura 
and some of the Spaniards and the French) started their offensive 
in favour of political action, that is towards the conquest of the 
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State (not its liquidation). This led, according as opportunity per¬ 
mitted, to electoral action or to Blanquist dictatorship. Those of 
Geneva (opposed to Bakunin and those of the Jura), the German 
Social Democrats, Marx and his faction of the General Council, 
started this war against the anti-authoritarians in the organisa¬ 
tion, at times openly, at times under cover, using an odious type of 
polemic and resorting to tactics which were nothing short of an 
abuse of the powers conferred upon them by the statutes. 

In France, the general persecutions of May 1870, crushed the 
life of the International until September, in the midst of the war, 
when the general situation put an end to this internecine strife. In 
Belgium, the events in France were watched passively. Not only 
was it impossible for the International to expand, but an economic 
crisis destroyed the progress already achieved. Spain as well as 
the Jura were also in a state of crisis during the winter of 1870-71, 
and in 1871 the Spanish Federation was particularly harassed by 
persecutions, while in 1872 Lafargue’s intrigues caused trouble 
in that country. It was only in 1873 that the Spanish Federation 
rose to vast proportions, to become again the victim of new 
persecutions after the summer, that is, after Alcoy and San Lucar 
de Barrameda; from January 1874 it was reduced to a clandestine 
existence. The basis for the expectations of 1869 - for a general 
growth of the organisation, so weak still in that year and, except 
for Spain, growing ever weaker and departing from its ideas since 
1870 - never really existed during those twenty years of the In¬ 
ternational's life, from 1864 to about 1884, and in Spain in reality 
to 1888. 

The idea was revived by French syndicalism, particularly in 
the years of its greatest glow of revolutionary fervour, 1904-1908, 
and there it was incorporated in the utopia Comment nous ferons 
la revolution (How we shall make the revolution) by E. Pataud and 
E. Pouget (Paris, November 1909; VIII-298 pages). It is always 
reaffirmed when a syndicalist organisation is filled with great 
hopes. So it happened with the German syndicalists in their 
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reconstruction years which followed 1918, and with the Spanish 
syndicalists when they saw the possibilities which seemed to open 
up in April 1931. The idea is also reaffirmed as pure theory, as in 
Pierre Besnard’s Les Syndicats ouvriers et la revolution sociale 
(Workers' Syndicates and the Social Revolution) (Paris, 1930; 349 
pages). 

Just as Bakunin in 1870 did not refuse his help for what seemed 
to him to be a living force, so Kropotkin, when the French CGT 
appeared to him to be a real force, recognised the possibility of 
similar developments. However, in my opinion, neither the one 
nor the other can be included among the real advocates of this 
idea; these were the individuals who saw it as the only, the inevi¬ 
table, sure road, who believed it useful and necessary to abandon 
all other roads in favour of this one. Such as these were the Span¬ 
ish Internationalists, the French syndicalists and those who are 
now called ‘pure syndicalists'. This idea is on a par with any other 
anticipated social form, for example that of the free municipality 
or of the communities called soviets or of the anarchist group or 
the experimental community (the Phalanx), which were to be 
the elementary stage, within which and through which the free 
social community and the needs and realities of future social 
living would best achieve their initial development. None of these 
or other suggested forms excludes or reinforces the others, and 
these five or six activities (there is also the organisation of the co¬ 
operatives) would do well to get used to working together, since 
there will be need of all of them, and of another force besides, 
which no organisation can create alone but which is indispens¬ 
able: good will, enthusiasm, good sense, mutual tolerance and 
united effort. 

So far as the International was concerned, this syndicalist 
utopia was just an episode. In Spain it was subjected to strong 
criticism in the end even by its formerly steadfast advocates; criti¬ 
cism chiefly formulated by Antonio Pellicer Paraire in the review 
Acracia (E, ‘Acratismo societario', Acracia , January-July 1887) 
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State (not its liquidation). This led, according as opportunity per¬ 
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Social Democrats, Marx and his faction of the General Council, 
started this war against the anti-authoritarians in the organisa¬ 
tion, at times openly, at times under cover, using an odious type of 
polemic and resorting to tactics which were nothing short of an 
abuse of the powers conferred upon them by the statutes. 

In France, the general persecutions of May 1870, crushed the 
life of the International until September, in the midst of the war, 
when the general situation put an end to this internecine strife. In 
Belgium, the events in France were watched passively. Not only 
was it impossible for the International to expand, but an economic 
crisis destroyed the progress already achieved. Spain as well as 
the Jura were also in a state of crisis during the winter of 1870-71, 
and in 1871 the Spanish Federation was particularly harassed by 
persecutions, while in 1872 Lafargue’s intrigues caused trouble 
in that country. It was only in 1873 that the Spanish Federation 
rose to vast proportions, to become again the victim of new 
persecutions after the summer, that is, after Alcoy and San Lucar 
de Barrameda; from January 1874 it was reduced to a clandestine 
existence. The basis for the expectations of 1869 - for a general 
growth of the organisation, so weak still in that year and, except 
for Spain, growing ever weaker and departing from its ideas since 
1870 - never really existed during those twenty years of the In¬ 
ternational’s life, from 1864 to about 1884, and in Spain in reality 
to 1888. 

The idea was revived by French syndicalism, particularly in 
the years of its greatest glow of revolutionary fervour, 1904-1908, 
and there it was incorporated in the utopia Comment nous ferons 
la revolution (How we shall make the revolution) by E. Pataud and 
E. Pouget (Paris, November 1909; VIII-298 pages). It is always 
reaffirmed when a syndicalist organisation is filled with great 
hopes. So it happened with the German syndicalists in their 
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reconstruction years which followed 1918, and with the Spanish 
syndicalists when they saw the possibilities which seemed to open 
up in April 1931. The idea is also reaffirmed as pure theory, as in 
Pierre Besnard’s Les Syndicate ouvriers et la revolution sociale 
(Workers’ Syndicates and the Social Revolution) (Paris, 1930; 349 
pages). 

Just as Bakunin in 1870 did not refuse his help for what seemed 
to him to be a living force, so Kropotkin, when the French CGT 
appeared to him to be a real force, recognised the possibility of 
similar developments. However, in my opinion, neither the one 
nor the other can be included among the real advocates of this 
idea; these were the individuals who saw it as the only, the inevi¬ 
table, sure road, who believed it useful and necessary to abandon 
all other roads in favour of this one. Such as these were the Span¬ 
ish Internationalists, the French syndicalists and those who are 
now called ‘pure syndicalists’. This idea is on a par with any other 
anticipated social form, for example that of the free municipality 
or of the communities called soviets or of the anarchist group or 
the experimental community (the Phalanx), which were to be 
the elementary stage, within which and through which the free 
social community and the needs and realities of future social 
living would best achieve their initial development. None of these 
or other suggested forms excludes or reinforces the others, and 
these five or six activities (there is also the organisation of the co¬ 
operatives) would do well to get used to working together, since 
there will be need of all of them, and of another force besides, 
which no organisation can create alone but which is indispens¬ 
able: good will, enthusiasm, good sense, mutual tolerance and 
united effort. 

So far as the International was concerned, this syndicalist 
utopia was just an episode. In Spain it was subjected to strong 
criticism in the end even by its formerly steadfast advocates; criti¬ 
cism chiefly formulated by Antonio Pellicer Paraire in the review 
Acracia (P, ‘Acratismo societario’, Acracia , January-July 1887) 
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and in El Productor. This utopia left a deplorable aftermath in all 
the countries where syndicalism is now to be found: in any local¬ 
ity, district or town there would be one single recognised organisa¬ 
tion. This exclusivism led to internecine conflicts and endless 
excommunications. It was, in sum, an anticipated dictatorship not 
only over future humanity but present-day humanity as well, which 
would hold sway over the development of its propaganda and its 
actually existing adjustments. This idea, for all its good intentions, 
has been weighed down with this ‘burden’ which will always cre¬ 
ate opposition to it, now and in the future, if it should ever be 
imposed again. 

The Franco-Prussian War of 1870-71 put an end to the joint 
formulation of ideas within the International for discussion at the 
congresses. After September 1869 (Basle), authoritarians and lib¬ 
ertarians met as absolute enemies only, each shackled by his own 
doctrine. Bakunin, in his desire for a social revolution, felt his old 
nationalist passions reviving in August 1870. His plans, which were 
projected theoretically in his writings and which for the most part 
remained unpublished for a long time, proved weak and inadequate 
when they were confronted with reality (in Lyons and Marseilles). 
He took refuge in critical work, where he quickly rose from the 
passions of the day to his finest philosophical heights, as in his 
unfinished writings on the ‘ Divine Phantasm ’ and his work enti¬ 
tled Dieu et Vetat (God and the State). The Paris Commune inter¬ 
rupted this labour and, since it was impossible for Bakunin to help 
(in May 1871 he was in the Jura), he made a profound analysis of it 
and took up the defence of the Commune and of all socialism against 
Mazzini, who had slandered it. His defence of the Commune 
brought him many Italian contacts and the International was sub¬ 
stantially implanted in Italy, which was completely won over 
to the ideas of anarchist collectivism and the tactics recommended 
by Bakunin. Thus the Italian Federation was founded in August 
1872. In the same year Bakunin entered into closer contact with 
Spain. In November 1871 (the Sonvillier Circular), the Jura started 
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its struggle against the authoritarians, in defiance of their closed 
meeting held in London in September. In France, the International 
came to an end, and, after the fall of the Commune, its authoritar¬ 
ian faction was soon reduced to some refugees and a handful of 
Communalists. In Belgium, the intellectual impulse was, so to 
speak, paralysed, overcome by scepticism concerning the efficacy 
of revolutionary methods, when the intellectuals were confronted 
with the massacres in Paris. 

The Paris Commune was the product of the convergence of 
multiple factors which gave rise to a great variety of inter¬ 
pretations, not all of them of a liberal or libertarian nature. There 
was the old antagonism between cities and States; the pride 
of the capital as against a State and a government devoid of pres¬ 
tige, disgraced before the court of public opinion in those days 
(September to March); the reshuffling of labour and socialist forces 
during the state of siege, which ended in a sort of military dicta¬ 
torship of the armed proletariat in opposition to the ferocious dic¬ 
tatorship of the generals. There was much more of this than of a 
federalist sentiment; there was less still of a clearly anti-State 
sentiment that would want to replace the French State with the 
Federation of 40,000 communes which Elisee Reclus, in his speech 
in Berne (1868), had described as satrapies made up of those who 
obeyed and those who paid taxes, since each of these had a judge, 
municipal councillors, priests and other functionaries - all of them, 
down to the rural guards, eager to rule over someone. There were 
certainly also some good people, who were simply in favour of 
progress and who welcomed the new attempt as a social protest 
against the impotence and century-old cruelty of the State. 

Considered in itself, the Commune, fighting obstacles and driven 
toward authoritarianism in its desperate self-defence against fe¬ 
rocious enemies who drowned it in blood, was an authoritarian 
microcosm, beset with party passions, bureaucracy and militarism. 
These facts, in view of the Commune’s heroic end in death, were 
often brushed aside by the libertarian critics; there is no doubt, 
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however, that they were acquainted with the real facts, which they 
could not help learning in their contacts with the numerous refu¬ 
gees, as in Geneva, for instance. Its best representatives, such 
as Gustave Lefrangais, an old communist of 1848, were thorough 
anti-statists, but within the Commune which was so eulogised 
there were indelible remnants of municipal and local govern- 
mentalism and a distrust of anarchism. In short, just as there was 
the theory of the ‘minimal State’ , they upheld the idea of the 'mini¬ 
mal Commune’, governed as little as possible, but still governed. 
The libertarians who encountered these Communalists were both 
attracted and repelled. The idea of the Commune was their holy of 
holies, its governmentalism appeared to them to be oppressive; 
nonetheless some took the plunge and, like Paul Brousse, were 
absorbed and thus lost to our ideas. Others, like Elisee Reclus (a 
fighter and strong supporter of the Commune, who remained a 
friend of its defenders), refused to be seduced by communalism 
and became more and more a clear-sighted anarchist. Louise Michel, 
the most enthusiastic fighter for the Commune, confronted with 
these mistakes and the authoritarianism she had seen developing 
in its best supporters, became an anarchist when she had the op¬ 
portunity, on the boat which carried her to a deportation lasting 
until 1880, to reflect upon what she had seen. 

Another fighter, Victorine Rouchy, also became one of the first 
communist anarchists in Geneva. Bakunin was neither absorbed 
nor completely captivated by the Paris Commune, as were so many 
others whose field of vision was constricted by the great event. 
As for Italy and Spain there was, for the most part, no such nar¬ 
rowness of outlook. Elsewhere it did exist, and this, in my opin¬ 
ion, brought about a certain disintegration of the anarchist idea. 


Chapter 10 


IT is sad indeed to see the rapidity and indifference with which 
the principle of workers’ international solidarity was shattered in 
1870, 1871 and thereafter, just when that principle should have 
stood its first test. The war of 1870-1871 was born of an agitation 
which made loud demands for a world war against Russia; it was 
indifferent to the war of 1866, and considered itself above the ef¬ 
forts for peace made in 1867-1868. The war of 1870-71 as such 
was of no interest to the International, but its particular ampli¬ 
tude and its expansion as it went on, reawakened all the old patri¬ 
otic passions. 

Marx, as attested by his writings published at that time and 
correspondence published later, was as anti-German as Bakunin, 
and did all he could to foment a British war against Russia and 
Germany. He was in complete agreement, at the General Council 
in 1871-72, with the Blanquists, who were French patriots par 
excellence. Those among the German socialists in contact with the 
International were all Francophiles. Conciliatory manifestos were 
published by both parties. Nothing in the International could cause 
any offence to the French. But the very fact that a race considered 
superior (Latin) had been beaten by a race considered inferior 
(Barbarians) was intolerable to passionate spirits. Their racial at¬ 
titudes cannot be ascribed to a later interpretation; one need only 
turn to Bakunin’s great work Statism and Anarchy , and the first 
two volumes of the Spanish series of his Obras, with his writings 
from 1870, to note the vehemence of these racial feelings. (Vols. 3 
and 4 include his more philosophical writings from 1870-1871.) 

Bakunin was really stirred by racial questions. In Marx a patho¬ 
logical egocentrism was at work - from which no people was ex- 
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empt - and this egocentrism led him to reflect that '‘its [that is, 
the German working class’s] supremacy upon the world scene 
over that of the French would at the same time be the supremacy 
of our theory over Proudhon’s” - an ignoble expression of a coldly 
calculating mind. Nevertheless, as all his other statements of that 
period show, he did all he could against the Germans and nothing 
on their behalf. On the other hand, the two camps were so poorly 
informed about each other - as witnessed by the correspondence 
which has been preserved and the press of that period - that Marx 
was dubbed a ‘ Pan-Germanist ’, with the same lack of factual infor¬ 
mation and same disregard for truth as Bakunin was called a ( Pan- 
Slavisf. 

On the subject of these events within the International, let us 
listen to the retrospective voice of Malatesta as he sums up his 
experiences starting with 1871. Malatesta wrote in 1914 in Volonta 
concerning his own actions and those of his comrades: 

... that we want, by conscious action, to guide the workers’ 
movement in the direction which seems best, contrary to 
those who believe in the miracles of automatism and in the 
virtues of the working classes. 

Bakunin expected a great deal from the International; yet, 
at the same time, he created the Alliance, a secret organisa¬ 
tion with a well-determined programme - atheist, socialist, 
anarchist, revolutionary - which was truly the soul of the 
International in all the Latin countries and gave the anar¬ 
chist impulse to the one branch of the International just as 
the Marxists, on the other hand, gave the Social Democratic 
impulsion to its other branch. 

He also wrote that, although the congresses were called 

... the democratic universities of the proletariat... it is a well- 
known fact that the spontaneous impulse of the working 
masses entered very little or hardly at all into any of our 
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work; that, on the contrary, it was a small group of thinkers 
and fighters which proposed, discussed and accepted certain 
solutions for the social problem; that they then propagated 
these solutions and had them accepted by the masses of the 
Internationalists. And what brought about the doom of the 
International, above all else, was the fact that the executive 
and directive minority had been too critical of the masses 
and was not able to separate the functions of the party from 
its own functions within the labour movement. 

Why try to conceal certain truths now that they are in the 
domain of history and can serve as a lesson for the present 
and the future?... We, who were known in the International 
as Bakuninists and who were members of the Alliance, made 
loud outcries against the Marxists because they tried to make 
their own particular programme prevail in the International. 

Yet, setting aside the question of the legality of their meth¬ 
ods, which it is fruitless to dwell upon now, we did just what 
they did; we sought to make use of the International for our 
own party aims. The difference lay in the fact that we, as 
anarchists, relied chiefly on propaganda, and, since we wanted 
to gain converts for the anarchist cause, emphasised decen¬ 
tralisation, the autonomy of groups, free initiative, both indi¬ 
vidual and collective, while the Marxists, being authoritarians 
as they were, wanted to impose their ideas by majority 
strength - which was more or less fictitious - by centralisa¬ 
tion and by discipline. But all of us, Bakuninists and Marxists 
alike, tried to force events rather than relying upon the force 
of events. 

Until 1870, Marx displayed a certain amount of caution. He knew 
he had to consider the English; he kept aloof from the activities of 
the Belgians, of the Italians (except for the fighting of the 
Mazzinists), and the Spaniards in the International. The Swiss re¬ 
ceived gentle treatment from their compatriot Jung, who had no 
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love for Marx. As for Marx, he busied himself chiefly with the 
Parisians, while holding Proudhonians at bay, discarding the rhe¬ 
torical revolutionaries (of the type of Felix Pyat), and searching 
for elements of a labour party, which he failed to find. He saw the 
rise of independent collectivists like Varlin, whom he did not like, 
but he took good care not to antagonise them. He showed great 
interest in the United States, in the hope of forming a party on the 
American continent, and paid a good deal of attention to the Irish, 
who could give plenty of trouble to the English. Bakunin’s unex¬ 
pected appearance, and his intense activity from 1868 onwards, 
infuriated Marx, who opposed the affiliation of the public Alliance; 
he distributed his odious Confidential Communication against 
Bakunin in Germany and a similar one in Belgium (January 1870). 

From autumn 1870, Marx’s hatred joined forces with the brutal 
aggressiveness of Engels, who tried to undermine Bakunin’s work 
in Italy through Cafiero and in Spain through Lafargue. In his hands, 
every question was tainted with controversy. Through Utin, a 
Russian, he got hold of whatever documents Utin managed to col¬ 
lect on projects dealing with the secret Alliance, and the doings of 
Nechayev, and launched a campaign of denunciation against 
Bakunin, which started at the London conference, went on with a 
pamphlet-circular - the Pretendues Scissions (Fictitious Split) in 
May 1872 (by Engels) - and culminated in a secret investiga¬ 
tion at the Hague Congress in September. The pamphlet on the 
Alliance, published in August 1873, their legacy to posterity, is a 
monument of ignominy. 

Throughout this entire affair, Marx and Engels - as can now be 
confirmed in all its details - acted with that shocking lack of hon¬ 
esty which was characteristic of all their polemics. They worked 
with inadequate documentation, which, according to their custom, 
they supplemented with arbitrary declarations and conclusions - 
accepted as truth by their followers although they were exposed 
as deplorable misrepresentations, errors and unscrupulous per¬ 
versions of the truth. 
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On the anti-authoritarian side, with special reference to this 
controversy, we have direct documentation collected by James 
Guillaume in the Bulletin of the Jura Federation (1872-1873), in 
the Memoire of this Federation, and all of it, together with a mass 
of explanatory material, in the four volumes of LInternationale: 
Documents et souvenirs (1864-1878). Bakunin wrote a good deal at 
that time but published little, in the expectation, to the very last, 
of reconciling all these differences amongst the comrades. 

It would be particularly important to read of his writings from 
this period: his letter to the Reveil (Paris) of October 1868; the 
three conferences given in the Jura (May 1871); The Principle of 
the State , a fragment; the writings of 1871 concerning the Geneva 
section of the Alliance (1869-1870); thei?^/y of an Internationalist 
to Mazzini (in Italian) and his Theologie politique de Mazzini ... (in 
French), also of 1871; the long letter to Ceretti of March 1872, 
after the death of Mazzini, and many other texts and fragments 
concerning Italy (1871-1872); the long letter to the Jurassians of 
the first months of 1872, unpublished, which would form in itself 
a small book; the letter to Anselmo Lorenzo (March 1872), and 
the letters concerning the Alliance in Spain (manuscript fragments 
from 1872); still concerning the Alliance, his letters to Albert 
Richard and a chapter of the Russian book The historical develop¬ 
ment of the International (1873). There are also other manuscripts 
of the autumn of 1872, which deal with the International after the 
Hague congress (in Oeuvres , vols III and IV), and the great book 
Statism and Anarchy (1873, in Russian). Finally the two letters 
published in autumn 1873, on the occasion of his withdrawal from 
the International. In addition to all this, his correspondence with 
Herzen and Ogarev, published in 1895 in German translation and 
then 1896 in Russian, is very instructive. 

As for Bakunin’s personal activities in 1871, these were chiefly 
his meetings with friends and comrades in Florence (April) and in 
the Jura (May), and his fight against Mazzini and in his numerous 
new Italian connections. In 1872 we find his contacts with Cafiero, 
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with the Russians and other Slavs in Zurich, his visits to the Jura, 
organisation of the 1 Alliance of Revolutionary Socialists' in Zurich, 
and the international Congress of Saint-Imier Qura) in September. 
In 1873 we have his Russian books, contacts with delegates to the 
Congress of Geneva (Berne). Then starts the year of the ‘ Baronata ’; 
from December 1873 came preparation for the Italian insurrection 
(August 1874). In September 1874, some of his closest comrades 
committed the deplorable act of splitting with him. Thereafter, 
until his death on 1 July 1876, he refrained from all militant action. 

It is obviously not an easy task to obtain other documentary 
information on Bakunin from 1871 to 1874, particularly since a 
certain number of his writings (which were supposed to have been 
included in his Oeuvres , Paris - that is, if Volume VII and the fol¬ 
lowing volumes had really been published) are available only in 
the numerous extracts I have made of them in my Biography (1898- 
1900). From 1914 to 1935, however, no one has tried to make any 
arrangements for continuing the publication of the Oeuvres in the 
original French; very few people I know were even curious enough 
to try and find out just what was to be included in those additional 
volumes. Concerning the events of the ‘Baronata’, one can easily 
find Guillaume’s report and his interpretation, in his work on the 
International. I must point out, however, that his viewpoint has 
always seemed to me to show partiality, and that one would have 
to become acquainted with the entire material which had been 
preserved before hazarding an independent opinion. I have pub¬ 
lished the entire text of the Memoir of Justification of the summer 
1874, in the Supplement oiLa Protesta, with some notes. One should 
naturally be cautious about accepting the fantastic report dealing 
with this matter and with Bakunin, which appeared in Bologna in 
August 1874. 

One of the most notable expositions of Bakunin’s ideas was his 
resolution entitled Nature of the Political Action of the Proletariat, 
offered at the Saint-Imier Congress (6 September 1872), which 
concluded with the following words: 
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... that the destruction of all political power is the first duty of 
the proletariat; that any organisation whatsoever of a politi¬ 
cal power, called provisional and revolutionary [the Marxist- 
Bolshevik theory], can be nothing but another fraud, and 
would be as dangerous to the proletariat as any government 
now in existence; that the proletarians of the entire world, 
by rejecting any compromise in the attainment of the social 
revolution, should establish the solidarity of revolutionary 
action outside any bourgeois political form. 

The full import of these ideas is summed up in the eighth reso¬ 
lution most certainly drawn up by himself - at the Congress of the 
Italian Federation held in Bologna in March 1873; it is too exten¬ 
sive for inclusion in this work. 

Concerning Bakunin’s anarchist ideas and actions, it may be 
said in general and objectively that, after the autumn of 1874, all 
but a few men in Italy and in Spain, and a few Russians, thought 
these could all be and should be set aside. Their real significance 
had been almost forgotten, but after twenty years of oblivion the 
true worth of his work has been revealed and is gaining increas¬ 
ing recognition. During that period of obscurity, God and the State 
had been extracted from his manuscripts; this I well knew. But 
then it was felt there was nothing more to be done. I have already 
noted the impression made on Kropotkin in 1895 by a reading 
of some of Bakunin’s Russian letters (to Herzen). Those years 
marked the turn of the tide. 

Without the stimulus of discussion among the different groups 
of socialists, the congresses of the anti-authoritarian International 
(1873-77) declined in interest. In accordance with the wishes of 
James Guillaume, who insisted at the Hague Congress on this 
point, a rapprochement was made with Marx’s adversaries, some 
of whom, especially the English, were authoritarian socialists 
themselves. They were allies who had little to offer that could be 
of interest in ideas, in action and in trade union power. There were 
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other deficiencies. There was, for instance, the excellent ‘EAvenir’ 
(the Future) section from Geneva at the 1873 Congress, the more 
advanced anarchists - the first communist anarchists, but labour 
men par excellence, who insisted on the exclusion of the intellectu¬ 
als from the International; this proposal, however, was rejected 
by the Congress. They had taken this stand because they distrusted 
men like Marx and the leaders of the Commune. The Congress 
remedied this evil by the new organisation of the association, which 
abolished the General Council, instituted a federal ‘Bureau’ with¬ 
out any power and put in effect the complete autonomy of the fed¬ 
erations. Questions of principle were no longer to be decided by 
vote. 

In practice the International, for lack of any initiative that 
would come from a central organ, disappeared from public view. 
The fact is, however, that for quite some time all the work had 
been done locally. London’s initiative had been exhausted since 
1864-1866. From then on the Council was nothing but a group which 
sought to impose its own point of view (that is, Marx’s, who thought 
he would be able to rule in this manner); to this end, it used in¬ 
creasingly the administrative powers with which it was endowed. 
The federal commissions, alternating between Switzerland and 
Belgium, lost all influence because of their inactivity. Eventually 
the Belgian group which was to form a federal commission after 
the 1877 Congress was so apathetic that there was no longer any 
sign of life from any commission. Thus the slight bond that had 
existed between the federations gradually disappeared, although 
the federations continued to exist, and no one even took note of 
the absence of this formal bond. 

Persecution soon made the public existence of these sections 
impossible in France (1871) and in Spain (1874), and made their 
continuance precarious and sporadic in Italy (from 1873 onwards). 
In Belgium, in the meantime, a series of sections (particularly the 
Flemish ones) turned toward a moderate socialism. In Spain, at 
the Congress of Cordoba (December 1872), the councils were re¬ 
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placed by commissions; in 1874-75 as a result of persecution, and 
after the clandestine Congress of Madrid (June 1874), the regional 
assemblies held their deliberations every year and there were no 
more congresses. Nevertheless the federal commissions contin¬ 
ued to survive and their secretary became virtually the connect¬ 
ing link for the entire organisation. Thus real life, compounded, as 
it always is, of many sore trials, had within a few years, changed 
this international organisation which, in 1869, believed itself to be 
the very image of the society of the future. Such notions lack, prima¬ 
rily, all historical perspective and any sense of proportion. A thou¬ 
sand factors stand between the inevitably fleeting and inconstant 
present and a future of unknown shape and time. To wish to span 
this distance with an affirmation, a hope, a disbelief, or to leap 
over it by sheer willpower, is a simplistic device or pure fantasy. 

The real situation determined tactics as well. The Italians fa¬ 
voured insurrection (1874-1877); the Spaniards chose persever¬ 
ance, envisioning a great general movement in the country which 
did not materialise in the year it was expected to come (1877). 
The people of the Jura and the Belgians carried on a quiet propa¬ 
ganda, with the formation of small local syndicates. 

What united them all was their joint defence at the Brussels 
Congress (1874) against the authoritarian infiltrations proposed 
by Cesar de Paepe. Influenced by Social Democracy (the Workers’ 
State), as well as by Communalism (communalised public serv¬ 
ices), he advocated such a free commune in a free State (in De 
Vorganisation des services publics dans la societe future). Belgians, 
Swiss and Spaniards (Farga Pellicer) rejected these ideas. 

1875 was a dull year, and the plans for a Congress to be held in 
Barcelona did not materialise. In 1876 there was a reawakening of 
spirits; in that year, when Bakunin died, there were fine, new mani¬ 
festations of anarchist thinking. 

fames Guillaume, who had already written Une Communesociale 
(1870), in which he described a free commune in its initial stage, 
had assembled in the autumn of 1874 and published in 1876, his 
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Idees sur Vorganisation sociale. In this volume he portrayed a fu¬ 
ture collectivist society; it is a well-argued work, which takes into 
account progressive evolution. Between collectivism (distribution 
according to work performed) and communism (free consumption), 
Guillaume emphasises the principle of the availability of goods - 
limited or abundant - which would permit society to proceed from 
limitation of consumption to the widest freedom of consumption. 
Hence he did not promise immediate communism but rather a 
communism to be reached by creating abundance in the first place. 

A pamphletentitledAw* travailleurs manuels partisans de Vaction 
politique (To Manual Workers Partisans of Political Action), writ¬ 
ten by Francois Dumartheray appeared in Geneva in February 1876; 
it voiced the ideas of the ‘LAvenir’ section, an independent group 
of refugees, most of them from Lyons, as well as some others. 
Dumartheray, a native of Savoy, was a member of this group. 

This publication was the first to mention anarchist communism 
in print. It also announced the coming publication of another 'spe¬ 
cial’ pamphlet that was to explain the meaning of this term; but 
for lack of funds, this special leaflet never appeared. These men, 
either because their roots lay in the old Icarian communism of 
Lyons or because they wanted to move forward on all problems - 
as their group did on many occasions when they had to face the 
men of Jura and the Communalists - not only rejected the limita¬ 
tions of collectivism but proposed anarchist communism. And it 
was exactly through his contact with this milieu, and especially 
with Dumartheray, whose friend he became, that Kropotkin, a few 
years later in Geneva, came closer to communism, to the point of 
accepting it openly. 

At the gatherings of the Internationalists and the Communal¬ 
ists in Lausanne on 18 and 19 March 1876, Elisee Reclus delivered 
k talk in recognition of communist anarchism, and this must have 
represented so novel an event that it was still remembered many 
^ears later although the text of the speech itself had not been 
preserved. On the other hand, he had not had the opportunity, or 
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had not sought one, to specify his opinions earlier, but he did so 
later in Le Travailleur (1877-78; Geneva) and in Le Revolte , from 
1879 on, he did so more often. 

It was after reading Guillaume’s Idees (which appeared in 
August 1876, and which some Italians, such as Cafiero, had been 
familiar with since 1874), or perhaps on the occasion of a discus¬ 
sion in the Bulletin of the Jura, that militant Italians in Naples, in 
the summer or autumn of 1876, came to accept anarchist commu¬ 
nism. Malatesta wrote in Volonta: 

In Italy there were a few of us (Cafiero, Covelli, Costa, the 
writer and one or two more whose names I do not recall) 
who decided to give up collectivism, which was at that time 
professed by the entire International, and made the delegates 
at the Congress of Florence (1876) and hence the entire Ital¬ 
ian Federation of the International, accept communism. 

The Congress of the Romagna and Emilia sections in July 
was orientated toward collectivism, and Costa presided, while 
before the Congress of Florence he was in prison. Later, between 
July and October, an understanding was reached with the above- 
mentioned Naples comrades, by mail or by personal contact. Then, 
perhaps in September, they agreed to propose this change of ori¬ 
entation at the Congress of Florence, Cafiero and Malatesta went 
directly to Switzerland, to the Berne Congress of the International. 

The records of this congress make no mention of such a change 
and this omission shows, at least, that if this new fact was dis¬ 
cussed, it attracted no attention. But \heArbeiter-Zeitungoi Berne 
(under the editorship of Paul Brousse) reported on 28 October: 
“... an important fact is the adoption, by Italian socialism, of com¬ 
mon ownership of the products of labour. ...” 

And a letter from Cafiero and Malatesta in the Bulletin of the 
Jura states: "The Italian Federation considers the collective own¬ 
ership of the products of labour to be the necessary complement 
to the collectivist programme.” 
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Paul Brousse (at a conference at Saint-Imier on 17 February 
1877) and Andrea Costa (in his propagandist activity as a refugee 
in Switzerland in spring/summer of 1877) gave recognition to these 
new ideas. And a small leaflet printed in German, issued either in 
April or May 1877 by some German workers in Berne who were 
connected with Brousse and Kropotkin, is entitled Statuten der 
deutschredenden anarchisch-kommunistischenPartei (Statutes of the 
German-speaking Anarchist-Communist Party), while Kropotkin 
proposed another version for the title: ‘ ... deutsche anarchische 
kommunistische Partei’ (German Anarchist Communist Party; 
quoted in a letter from Emil Werner to Kropotkin, 4 May 1877). 
At the Congress of the International held at Verviers in September 
1877, there was likewise a discussion at which Costa and Brousse 
spoke in support of communism, Morago and Vinas held for col¬ 
lectivism, while Guillaume, Jules Montels, Emil Werner and a 
Belgian delegate wanted to shelve the question. This discussion 
is known to us through the minutes taken by Kropotkin. It was 
Guillaume’s argument that 

the only thing to be said at this time is that the products [of 
labour] will be distributed in one way or another, and that 
different solutions for the distribution will be arrived at within 
the groups themselves. 

All this goes to show that, in its early beginnings, the new theory 
was proposed in a calm, deliberate manner, without fanaticism or 
exaggeration. 

“We were communist anarchists and we still are”, wrote 
Malatesta in Pensiero e Volonta on 25 August 1926; 

but this does not mean that we are going to make commu¬ 
nism into a crowbar, a dogma, or that we fail to understand 
that before we can achieve it we require certain moral and 
material conditions which it is necessary to create. 

He had written in 1884: 
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But, in order that it may become attainable, communism has 
need of a great moral development on the part of the mem¬ 
bers of society, of a lofty and profound sense of solidarity, 
which the revolutionary impulse itself may not be capable of 
creating. 

That is to say, since the nature of various localities and con¬ 
crete situations will not make it possible to have an abundance of 
goods immediately available everywhere, it will be necessary to 
accept a temporary collectivism. 

And Kropotkin, although not seeming to be concerned with these 
problems in 1877 and 1878, and even in 1879 (from what we know 
of his thinking through his articles), nevertheless concludes his 
great exposition of The Anarchist Idea from the Viewpoint of its 
Practical Realisation with the collectivist commune, without any 
mention of communism. And in his address at the Congress of the 
Jura (according to Le Revolte of 18 October) he advocates commu¬ 
nist anarchism as the objective, with collectivism as the provi¬ 
sional form of property in the interim. 

We must not overlook the fact that advocates of anarchist col¬ 
lectivism, while guaranteeing to each the full product of his or her 
labour, did not have in mind a literal, rigid distribution according 
to each person’s performance. The total product was construed 
as the product without deduction of capitalist profits and State 
expenditures. The association, the group or other such unit would 
make the decision as to how this totality would be distributed - 
either on the basis of hours of labour or of equal wages (advocated 
by Bakunin) or according to each person’s needs. To identify col¬ 
lectivism with a new wage class was a mistake. Such was the opin¬ 
ion of Guillaume, who, as shown in his Idees (1874-1876), had the 
good sense to make unlimited distribution depend on the avail¬ 
ability of a product. It is to be noted that even the communists 
conceded that goods in short supply would have to be rationed. It 
was understood, however, that such goods would be exceptions; 
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for instance, early fruits and vegetables would be allotted to 
the sick and the children, while all the other products of real 
importance were assumed to be available or easily obtainable in 
abundance. Collectivists and practically-minded communists like 
Malatesta did not take it for granted that there would be an abun¬ 
dance of any particular item, although they wished to create it 
promptly, by well-planned labour. On this point, too, the question 
arose whether it might not be worth producing new goods, of which 
there was a lack, rather than creating a superabundance of items 
already available for an unlimited distribution. They did not have 
the audacity to set up standards and regulations — that would have 
been authoritarianism, even if none of them believed that things 
could be regulated automatically. Collectivism, as understood by 
Guillaume, and Malatesta’s communism, offered the greatest am¬ 
plitude of these concepts: progress toward communism or its com¬ 
plete realisation wherever abundance should permit it, and collectivist 
arrangements of various types wherever abundance did not as yet 
exist, and for the purpose of creating it. 

The Berne Congress (October 1876) was inspired, according 
to Guillaume and other delegates, with the idea - supported also 
by some authoritarian socialists in Switzerland after Bakunin’s 
death — that reciprocal respect and a parallel peaceful progress 
could and should exist between libertarian and authoritarian so¬ 
cialists. The Congress accepted a manifesto of a strongly interna¬ 
tional character, drawn up by Charles Perron, Guillaume, Cafiero 
and Zhukovsky, dealing with the Balkan War (Slavs versus Turks). 
On that occasion de Paepe revealed himself to be entirely statist, 
but Guillaume, Reinsdorf, Malatesta and Zhukovsky rejected his 
ideas. 

As regards the type of action to be used, Perron, Brousse, 
Zhukovsky, the Spaniards (Vinas and Soriano) and the Italians 
proposed reciprocal respect for any type of action used in any 
country. The Italian Federation at that time believed that the ‘in¬ 
surrectional deed’ was the most efficacious means of propaganda, 
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as a prelude to the action planned for the month of May in Italy 
(see the declaration signed by Cafiero and Malatesta in the Jura- 
Bulletin , 3 December 1876); what was called the insurrection of 
the band of Matese or of Benevento in April, was but a fragment of 
such action, precipitated by adverse circumstances. This event 
and the one of 18 March 1877 in Berne (in defence of the red flag 
attacked by the authorities) were influential in promoting the idea 
of the ‘propaganda by deed’. This specific term was then adopted 
by Costa (in June) and Brousse (in August). It had already been 
used in 1873, in a Russian manuscript by Kropotkin, which con¬ 
tained the expression fakticheskaya propaganda ’ where the adjec¬ 
tive fakticheskaia signified ‘by deed’. Bakunin, likewise, wrote in 
1870: To propagate our principles by deeds” (manuscript unpub¬ 
lished at the time). These words, so terrifying to anti-socialists, 
hold no greater menace than, say, ‘setting an example’ or any simi¬ 
lar turn of phrase in various languages, used to convey the idea 
that actions speak louder than words. 

The Congress of Verviers (September 1877) was nothing but a 
meeting held in advance of the so-called World Congress of Ghent, 
where authoritarians and anti-authoritarians met once more, but 
coldly as enemies, without being able to arrive at any mutual modus 
vivendi. Vinas and Morago attended the Congress on behalf of the 
Spanish Federation. 

Before going to Belgium,* the members of the International 
Alliance and Kropotkin met at La Chaux-de-Fonds (Jura) and made 
an agreement to reorganise their ‘revolutionary community’; in 
other words, the old fraternity of 1864. Kropotkin was named its 
corresponding secretary and it was agreed that each country would 
maintain its autonomy in the matter of tactics. The members were 
to carry on correspondence among themselves, and the secretary 
was to transmit such letters between the members, adding his 
own comment to each. There is reason to believe that these men 
were Guillaume, Schwitzguebel, Pindy, ftiul Brousse, Costa, Vinas, 
Morago, Kropotkin, as well as two men in prison at the time, 
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Cafiero and Malatesta, who, having been allied since 1872, also 
belonged to this group. Its activities may be followed in some cor¬ 
respondence preserved from 1879, 1880 and 1881; however, the 
major part of their work remains unknown and may be considered 
lost. With the departure of Malatesta from London in the summer 
of 1882, or the imprisonment of Kropotkin until 1886, close con¬ 
tacts between the militants probably came to an end in December 
of that year. But whenever Malatesta or Kropotkin and Guillaume 
met, they must have keenly felt the closeness of the ties that had 
united them in the past. Malatesta’s death on 22 July 1932, marked 
the passing of the last member of that intimate group founded by 
Bakunin in 1864. 

Le Revolte was considered the international organ of the group, 
to which it owed a good deal of its prestige. The rest was due to 
Kropotkin’s talents. In 1880 he drew very close to Elisee Reclus 
and for the first time declared himself strongly in favour of direct, 
immediate communist anarchism, at the moment of social revolu¬ 
tion, in his La Commune de Paris. There is reason to believe that 
this declaration was prompted by Brousse, who at the time had 
left the ‘revolutionary community’ and set forth his new view¬ 
point almost at the same time in Le Travail. (Issue of April 1880.) 

Kropotkin then agreed with Dumartheray and with Herzig, of 
the Geneva group, and later also with Reclus and Cafiero - prob¬ 
ably between July and September 1880 - to propose the accept¬ 
ance of anarchist communism to the Federation of the Jura at its 
congress of 9-10 October; this was done. Schwitzguebel had made 
a summary of collectivist ideas in his Socialist Programme. Cafiero 
delivered his speech ‘ Anarchism and Communism' ; Kropotkin and 
Reclus supported the communist-anarchist idea with their pow¬ 
erful defence, and the Congress adopted it. Schwitzguebel and 
Pindy also declared themselves communists, but advised against 
the use of this particular term, of which Swiss and French work¬ 
ers had a poor understanding. The same objection could have been 
made to the word ‘anarchist’, and this led to the adoption of the 
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term ‘libertarian communism’ at the French regional Congress 
at Le Havre (16-22 November 1880). The term ‘ anarchist com - 
munism ’ soon came into general use in France; a manifesto of 
January 1881 used the term ‘ Libertarian or Anarchist Communism ’. 

This concept, which originated in 1876, was first taken over by 
the Italians, and then came into general use in Switzerland, in 
France and in Belgium from 1880. 
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BY 1880 there existed three vital concepts of anarchism: 

Collectivist anarchism, in Spain, which was proclaimed as the 
social creed of some 30,000-40,000 organised workers in 1881-1882 
by the International (when it resumed its public existence as the 
Workers’ Federation of the Spanish Region), with organs such as 
Revista Social (1881), Acrada (1886), ElProductor (1887) and many 
others. 

Communist anarchism, which spread in France, Italy, Belgium, 
Switzerland, England and other countries, with organs like Le 
Revolte, Freedom (1886) and so on. 

Mutualist-individualist anarchism, in the United States, with 
organs such as Liberty (1881) and others. 

At about the same time there was a good deal of peasant 
agitation (Ireland, Andalusia); there were acts of political terror¬ 
ism (Russian nihilism, assassination of the Tsar), violent labour 
agitations (Montceau-les-Mines in France in 1882 and so on), and 
some acts of reprisal. At about the same time the Communards 
returned after the 1880 amnesty (among them Louise Michel, who 
had now become an anarchist orator). There were savage per¬ 
secutions of socialists in Italy and anarchists in Germany and in 
Italy. There was also a social and political awakening in the Middle 
East and in Egypt (1882). In short, this growing accumulation of 
acts of violence, following upon a decade of comparative calm, cre¬ 
ated the feeling that a general revolutionary upheaval of a socially 
destructive type was imminent. 

Blanqui, who appeared to represent at the time a great revolu¬ 
tionary authoritarian socialist force, died in the latter part of 1880. 
Thus, while the Communards who came back from their deporta¬ 
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tion and the French workers who returned to socialism let them¬ 
selves be absorbed by political and municipal socialism, both on 
the electoral level, the Blanquists, deprived by their leader’s death, 
proved incapable of taking any decisive stand. German Social 
Democracy, excluded from public life and persecuted since the 
autumn of 1878, organised a series of revolutionary socialist pro¬ 
tests in 1879, 1880 and 1881. But the great majority of their party 
opposed a stronger tactic; only those who became anarchists in 
1881 and 1882 (as well as those who had joined the anarchists in 
the period from 1876 and 1878) stood out as intransigent individu¬ 
als and groups, the rest remained faithful to electoral reformism. 

Since the great masses of the workers tended to do as little as 
possible on their own behalf, and concentrated in parties where 
the active work was done by the militants and the leaders, a wide¬ 
spread inertia set in. Its impact was stronger than the revolution¬ 
ary awakening, which at a closer view was the product, first of an 
oppressive situation in a specific locality, and second of the emer¬ 
gence of a few individuals with a resolute spirit to fight the op¬ 
pression. Where these two factors met and clashed, there was 
action, but such encounters were unpredictable and sporadic, while 
the inertia, the tendency to make the minimum effort, and easy 
compliance with the leaders, were everywhere. Be that as it may, 
the revolutionary socialists and the anarchists of those years very 
soon found themselves more isolated than they had believed they 
could be. This situation led them either to an exacerbated and even 
ferocious social struggle (particularly in Germany and Austria) or 
to a certain contempt for the stupidity of the masses, and a series 
of aggressive individual acts; some reached the heights of hero¬ 
ism, while others came close to a sort of debasement, in a life of 
compromise - neither labour nor bourgeois - which stripped their 
declarations of all moral value. This was particularly in evidence 
in Paris, as well as among expatriate Italians. 

Now, fifty years later, one may admit that it was an era of heroic 
exaltation which, however, brought about the isolation of the 
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anarchist idea from the mainstream of modern thinking, an isola¬ 
tion that still persists. The idea that loomed large at the great 
congresses of the International, the idea that was admired (and 
acclaimed) in the men who were accused at the great Italian trials 
in Florence, Trani, Bologna (1875-1876), the idea that had brought 
forth the triple flowering of intelligently differentiated concepts 
which we have cited at the beginning of this chapter - this idea 
had no need of a demonstration by acts whose social and ideologi¬ 
cal significance called for very subtle interpretations. Acts, espe¬ 
cially, that should not have been allowed to claim the most 
important place, almost the only place, in anarchist activities for 
so long a time. We may grant that these acts were very often jus¬ 
tified as a reaction against cruelty, and, as such, represented in¬ 
exorable vengeance. But what is most painful is that many believed 
that such acts were the only thing that could be done and that this 
was the only way to awaken and provoke a general social revolt. 
And public opinion was induced, and accustomed, to believe that 
this was the only thing anarchists could do. Thus, just at the mo¬ 
ment when the three concepts came to flower, the anarchist ideo¬ 
logy was banished from public debate and relegated to a state of 
mind to be found in a few individuals, under the impression that it 
could not manifest itself except in an absolute violence of words 
and action. 

This temporary phase of anarchism was determined by various 
factors. There was the reaction against the turncoats who went 
over to parliamentarism (Andrea Costa and Paul Brousse among 
others); indignation against the authoritarian socialists who were 
busy scrambling for seats in parliament; the example of fortitude 
and sacrifice set by Russian nihilists. This period was also marked 
by the influx into anarchist ranks of many revolutionary social¬ 
ists, of old French Blanquists and German Social Democrats, who 
were chiefly attracted by the spirit of thorough-going revolt which 
characterised the anarchists; these newcomers brought with them 
a narrow and rigid outlook, typical of the authoritarians, which 
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caused libertarian thinking to grow torpid, immobile, stationary 
and dogmatic. 

Johann Most’s propaganda in his Freiheit, the Parisians’ view¬ 
point set forth in La Revolution Sociale (The Social Revolution; 
1880-1881), the International Socialist Congress in London (July 
1881), the public meetings held in Paris in those years, the terror¬ 
ist activities in Germany and Austria and so on, all revealed what 
I have defined as evidence of unilateralism. The London Congress 
wanted to produce an organisation; at the same time, nearly all of 
them would have felt branded with authoritarianism if they had 
achieved a real organisation. One such organisation was created, 
but it was rather ill-adapted for liaison work or for purposes of 
co-operation, and it promptly showed itself worthless in practice 
as well. All this ran counter to the ideas of Malatesta or Kropotkin, 
but they were powerless before the rising tide in favour of amor¬ 
phousness (‘amorfia’), a movement that demanded an absolutely 
unlimited communism, converting it thereby into arbitrary in¬ 
dividualism and reducing it to zero so far as organisation was 
concerned. 

There were various great movements in the very same years, 
the greatest that had ever existed (except for Spain), greater even 
than those which followed later. In France there was the South¬ 
western movement in the Lyons region, which had Kropotkin’s 
strong support (1881-1882); in England there was the incipient 
anti-parliamentary socialism - which soon became, in part, purely 
anarchist - in 1879-84, in alliance with the strongly libertarian 
socialism of William Morris (Socialist League, 1884-1890). In 
Austria, the socialism that was growing increasingly revolution¬ 
ary and partly anarchist of 1880-1884, was accepted by nearly the 
entire old Social Democratic Party. In the United States there was 
the collectivist anarchism of 1881-1886 (represented by Johann 
Most, Albert Parsons, the Chicago anarchists executed on 11 
November 1887). These four great movements showed that a good 
many of the socialists in all these regions could become inter- 
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ested in the propagation of our ideas and that they could organise 
effectively, for present-day struggles as well as for collective ac¬ 
tion which it was hoped might soon come. This was also true of 
the regional Federation in Spain, whose congresses in Barcelona 
(1881) and in Seville (September 1882) revealed quite a consider¬ 
able public development - delegates coming from some 495 sec¬ 
tions in Seville. And we might also mention the good work of 
international reorganisation accomplished by Malatesta in Italy in 
1883-1884, when he published La Questione Sociale (The Social 
Question) in Florence. 

All these efforts failed to give true satisfaction to many com¬ 
rades and groups who already saw too much cohesion, too much 
contact with labour’s practical problems, excessive collectivism 
or moderate communism, and too many people in prominent places 
who could easily turn into leaders. Hence, when all these co¬ 
ordinated movements were broken up or paralysed by persecutions 
- often enough as the result of some irresponsible action - there 
was not much lamentation and no one tried to resuscitate them. 
Many felt far more comfortable in a group of their own choice, 
each with a little publication written up by themselves, than in 
the wider arena provided by these six movements. The Spanish 
anarchist communists carried on a bitter fight against the regional 
Federation and collectivism; Malatesta and Merlino were hounded 
as arch-enemies by the Italian ‘intransigents’; Most and his 
collectivist Freiheit (Freedom) felt the concentrated odium of the 
communists of Die Autonomie. Everywhere, the group which be¬ 
lieved itself more advanced fought those anarchists it considered 
less advanced, and isolation grew, even among these same anar¬ 
chists - a phenomenon that had nothing to do with either the lib¬ 
ertarian idea or with solidarity but was the outcome of sheer 
arbitrariness and egocentrism. There was no question of the revo¬ 
lutionary ardour of these groups; we may only point out that by 
their posture of rigid intolerance they succeeded in narrowing their 
own sphere of action and their influence. 
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The most active militant anarchist thinkers of those years were 
Kropotkin and Elisee Reclus, Malatesta and Merlino, Johann Most, 
Antonio Pellicer Paraire and, in England, the lesser known Joseph 
Lane; we should also add William Morris of the era of 1884-1890 
who, while not an anarchist, nevertheless represented a true lib¬ 
ertarian socialist force. I have tried to describe this period in my 
German book Anarchisten und Sozialrevolutionare , that covers the 
years from 1880 to 1886. Kropotkin’s three years in prison (1883- 
1885) and Malatesta’s four-and-a-half year stay in Argentina (1885- 
1889) interrupted their activities, while Elisee Reclus and Merlino, 
in a way, took their places. Reclus was more tolerant than Kropotkin; 
Merlino less so than Malatesta. In one way and another the tactic 
of indulgence and that of carping criticism encouraged the grow¬ 
ing disposition towards amorphousness and tendency to atomisa¬ 
tion I have just discussed above. Since these ideas were considered 
more libertarian, and there was a desire to impose them upon oth¬ 
ers, they turned into authoritarian concepts, tending to make an¬ 
archism into a law; the advocates of these ideas not only despised 
those who did not share their opinions but fought them fanatically. 

Kropotkin’s critical work, extracted from Le Revolte (1879-1882) 
was assembled in Paroles dun Revolte (Words of a Rebel) (1885). 
Afterwards, while in prison, he did a good deal of thinking and 
writing. He summed up his ideas in a lecture in Paris, Anarchism in 
Socialist Evolution, then elaborated the theme in a series of arti¬ 
cles in Le Revolte and La Revolte (The Rebel and Revolt). This 
series was started 14 February 1886, and the articles were later 
assembled in a volume entitled The Conquest of Bread and in an¬ 
other series of writings dealing with the situation in England, in 
Freedom (London). He prepared quite an elaborate summary of all 
these, published in the great review, The Nineteenth Century as 
4 The Scientific Bases of Anarchy' and 'The Coming Anarchy' , in 
February and August 1887. 

He went on to the series: ‘ The Breakdown of Our Industrial 
System ’; ‘The Coming Reign of Plenty'] ‘The Industrial Village of the 
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Future'Brain Work and Manual Work'; ‘The Small Industries of 
Britain ’ (from April 1888 to March 1890 and August 1890). These 
later formed a book which had wide circulation, particularly in 
England, under the title oiFields, Factories and Workshops (1899). 

Then began the ‘Mutual Aid’ series, from September 1890 to 
June 1896 and his book Mutual Aid , a Factor of Evolution, which 
was intended to contain his Ethics as its last part. But at the lec¬ 
ture he gave either in 1888 or 1889, he was able to include only 
the early drafts of his Ethics: Origin and Development' , which was 
not published until 1922, and of Anarchist Morality ’. He started 
the Ethics with an essay on T he Ethical Need of the Present Day', 
and with ‘ The Morality of Nature' , but did not complete the histori¬ 
cal section until 1920. For the part which was to set out his own 
personal ideas, he left nothing but numerous rough drafts and 
notes. 

In addition to these great works, the most important source for 
the study of his ideas seems to me to be Les Temps Nouveaux 
(New Times) and LEtat: son role historique (The State, Its historic 
role), assembled with some other of his writings in La Science 
moderne etVanarchie (Modern Science and Anarchism). But it might 
also be right to follow his collaborations with various publications 
chronologically, especially his contributions to La Revolte up to 
Les Temps Nouveaux, to Freedom and to some Russian anarchist 
periodicals, in order to understand which contemporary events 
influenced his thinking, as well as the stand he took on all the 
events he had so often discussed from 1877 to 1921. 

Then we come to his historical and retrospective works, his 
study of the French revolution, begun in 1878, which culminated 
in La Grande revolution (1789-1793) (The great French revolu¬ 
tion), and his autobiography, Memoirs of a Revolutionist But his 
correspondence, largely unpublished, preserves for us, far more 
than his ‘memoirs’, his intimate thoughts, his impressions and his 
plans for further work. Russian Literature reveafs his aesthetic 
judgement, while In Russian and French Prisons helps us to a 
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better understanding of his memoirs. The lengthy series, ‘ Recent 
Science', with its controversies with some scientists and so on, 
gives us a better insight into his Mutual Aid. 

If his work still remained incomplete, especially since Ethics 
was never finished, this was due, in the first place, to the serious 
illness which attacked him in the autumn of 1901 and gradually 
reduced his capacity for work in later years, and, in the second 
place, to other urgent work made necessary by the general situa¬ 
tion - Russian events following the revolutions of 1905 and 1917 
and so on. Finally, his great controversy with some Darwinists on 
the issue of Lamarckism, involved both Mutual Aid and Ethics, 
since this polemic became necessary before he could go on with 
Ethics, which was started with his articles of 1904 and 1905. All 
this is brought out clearly in his unpublished correspondence and 
the records of his conversations which have been preserved. I 
have used a great deal of this material in the still unpublished 
volumes of my History of Anarchism. 

Kropotkin’s work is extensive and varied; it shows an aston¬ 
ishing continuity and, at the same time, some variations, which 
can be discerned on close observation. Vivid impressions of his 
seventy years of life crowded in upon him, and his vigorous intel¬ 
lect and nervous system responded with intense and ceaseless 
activity such as few men could match. 

As I see it, Kropotkin’s anarchist ideas - starting with his inde¬ 
pendent activities (Geneva, 1879) and particularly his years of 
imprisonment and his period of study at Harrow (1883-1892) - 
are an extraordinarily personal product which reflect, in the high¬ 
est degree, the essence of his own being and the innumerable, 
powerful sensations which he had absorbed. His communism is 
just what he himself would have practised - taking little and giving 
much. The siege of Paris, the Commune, the agrarian situation in 
England, the wars which he foresaw as continually recurring, the 
rich and varied physical nature which he observed in his travels 
between Eastern Siberia and China, all this and many other im- 
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pressions are mirrored in his anarchist ideas, just as the Russian 
Revolution and the French Revolution gain in mutual clarification 
as he interprets these two strongly divergent epochs. He could 
not do otherwise, just as a true poet must express what is within 
him, and I do not question the value of his work as an individual 
creation. It is only that, precisely for this reason, his work lacks 
that character of wide-ranging, enduring theory which had so of¬ 
ten been attributed to it, particularly in the twenty-five years pre¬ 
ceding 1914, when many believed that here at last was a definitive 
and incontrovertible statement of the anarchist system. What we 
have, in fact, is no more than a candid, generous offering, from the 
depths of his being, by a highly intelligent and completely dedi¬ 
cated man, who was also exceptionally sensitive and subjective in 
his reactions. 

Elisee Reclus was a geographer. He did not devote himself ex¬ 
clusively to anarchist propaganda as many others did, particularly 
workers who were not too absorbed in their daily work, for whom 
propaganda was a happy release for their leisure hours and a sanc¬ 
tum of ideas pursued even during their hours of monotonous toil. 
He was fortunate in other ways; his professional intellectual la¬ 
bour was not only interesting in itself but he could also use it as a 
vehicle for his own libertarian ideas. He thus produced work which 
was valid in its own right, and at the same time bore the personal 
impress of a literary artist and a libertarian and humanitarian 
thinker. La Nouvelle geographie universelle; la terre et les hommes 
(New universal geography; the earth and man; 19 volumes, Paris 
1876-1894), followed La Terre , description des phenomenes de la vie 
du globe (The Earth, description of phenomena in the life of the 
globe; 2 volumes, Paris 1868-1869), and was followed in turn by 
LHomme et la terre (Man and the earth; 6 volumes, Paris 1905- 
1906), a powerful body of work, the third part of which - dealing 
with man, his history, the institutions he has created and his fur¬ 
ther development, with glimpses into his future - was gradually 
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transformed, in his hands, into an application of anarchist critique, 
observations and anticipations to man’s social life. 

These works, and many others, accustomed their author to the 
serenity of outlook inherent in scientific labour, to large perspec¬ 
tives, to amplitude of vision. Reclus’s anarchism reflects these 
qualities. It is limitless in expectations and possibilities, and voices 
his confidence and his faith in the progress of science. He can 
distinguish between the small and the great and can put aside the 
minutiae and the deviations without thereby neglecting details 
but putting things in their right places. He is inspired by a great 
goodness and personal rectitude, solid but modest. 

The finest expression of his ideas is found in LEvolution, la 
revolution et Videal anarchique , the last version of Evolution et 
revolution , a lecture first published in Le Revolte and then as a lit¬ 
tle pamphlet in 1880 and in a revised form as a pamphlet in 1890. 
After his lecture in Lausanne in March 1876, Reclus, absorbed in 
his geographical studies, whose annual volumes demanded me¬ 
thodical labour, study and travel, devoted a little more time to 
propaganda (lectures) and took particular interest in the review 
Le Travailleur (published in Geneva from 1877-1878); in his con¬ 
tributions he dealt with the anarchist idea (which in th ^Programme 
was written ‘an-archist’, April 1877) and soon found himself com¬ 
pelled to defend it against communalist and other objections. This 
he did in his articles, LEvolution legale et Vanarchie and A propos 
d’anarchie. These polemics led him, at the Jura Congress, held in 
Fribourg in August, to propose an examination of the following 
questions: ‘Why are we revolutionaries? Why are we anarchists? 
Why collectivists?’ He sent his own answers, which were pub¬ 
lished in LAvant-Garde (Chaux-de-Fonds), on 12 August 1878. 

It is now known, through Kropotkin’s letters to Paul Robin, that 
there was no contact in 1877 and 1878 between Kropotkin and 
Reclus on the question of propaganda, to the extent that they even 
knew little of each other’s ideas. Kropotkin, friend of Guillaume 
and of the austere Brousse, considered Reclus a moderate. It was 
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only in the early months of 1880 that they came to know each 
other well, and thereafter there was real mutual understanding 
between them. I cite the following passages from Reclus’ preface 
to Kropotkin’s Conquest of Bread (1892): 

But the recovery of humanity’s possessions - in a word, ex¬ 
propriation - can be accomplished only by way of anarchist 
communism. Government must be destroyed, its laws torn 
to shreds, its morality overthrown, its officials ignored; and 
men must approach this task through self-initiative, group¬ 
ing themselves according to their affinities, interests, ideals, 
and the nature of their work.... 

After the overthrow of the State, groups of emancipated 
workers, toiling no longer in the service of monopolists and 
parasites, can apply themselves to attractive and freely cho¬ 
sen occupations and can approach scientifically the cultiva¬ 
tion of the soil and industrial production, interspersed with 
periods of leisure for study or entertainment. The pages of 
this book which deal with agricultural labour are of major 
interest because they describe methods already proven in 
practice and which may be easily applied on a wide scale for 
the profit of all and not merely to enrich the few.... 

We profess a new faith, and as soon as this faith, which is 
also a science, becomes the faith of all those who seek the 
truth, it will take its place in the world of reality, for the first 
law of history is that society models itself after its ideals.... 

The impending revolution, to be sure, however important 
it may be in the development of humanity, will not differ from 
previous revolutions by making a sudden leap, for nature does 
not act in this way. But one can r ,ay that, judging by a thou¬ 
sand indications, a thousand profound changes, the anarchist 
society is already rapidly emerging. It shows itself wherever 
free thought breaks loose from the fetters of dogma, wher¬ 
ever the genius of research ignores old formulas, wherever 
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the human will manifests itself in independent action, wher¬ 
ever sincere men, rebels against all imposed discipline, unite 
of their own accord for the purpose of mutual improvement 
and to reconquer jointly, without any master, their share of 
life and the full satisfaction of their needs. This is anarchy, 
even when it is unconsciously so, and it will come to be rec¬ 
ognised as such more and more. How can it fail to triumph 
when it has its ideals and the courage of its will. ... 

I shall not go into the details concerning Reclus’ life; these can 
be studied in depth in the recollections he wrote of his brother, 
Elie Reclus, and his Correspondence. I have given an account of his 
life in Elisee Reclus, Anarchist und Gelehrter (1928), published also 
in a revised and enlarged Spanish translation. A beautiful collec¬ 
tion of testimonies and recollections of many friends of the Reclus 
brothers was published in 1927 by Joseph Ishill, Elisee and Elie 
Reclus - in memoriam. 

In France, those ideas, either Proudhonian or collectivist, which 
had existed in the world of labour up to 1870, were confused by the 
socialists with ideas stemming from memories of the Commune. 
However, a limited secret propaganda started up - it never died 
down, thanks to the contacts kept up by the men of the Jura, the 
people from Lyons in Geneva, Brousse in Berne, and others. It 
was conducted through the journal LAvant-Garde and the review 
Le Travailleur (The Worker), starting in 1876, especially in 1877 
and in 1878, when Costa and Kropotkin were active in a small 
circle of sympathisers, in Paris itself. If those who carried on this 
propaganda called themselves collectivists, they were none the 
less already and unmistakably communists. And after the break¬ 
ing up of these groups, caused by the arrest of Costa and the ab¬ 
sence of Kropotkin and so on, when they again joined together in 
1879, this time it was not in sections of an International that ex¬ 
isted in name only but in autonomous groups. These groups, which 
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read Le Revolte , and which contained Italian communists like 
Cafiero and Malatesta, and others such as Cherkezov, did not - so 
far as we know - resume the discussion of collectivism. 

This idea had no outstanding interpreter and was mistakenly 
considered to be superseded, refuted, finished - in a word, retro¬ 
grade. Its past history and its solid existence in Spain were un¬ 
known to those who formed the French groups since 1880. These 
were socialists of all kinds, who had witnessed or participated as 
militants in France’s social awakening since 1876, who rejected 
statism, the traditional electoral policy of the guilds, and the mod¬ 
erate tendency of the syndicates of their period. Some were ready 
to accept federalism and communism; others, coming directly from 
the ultra-authoritarian Blanquism, saw revolutionary salvation, 
after Blanqui’s death, in anarchism only. 

There is no doubt that even the collectivist anarchists of 1868, 
1869, and so on, were not the lily-white, born-anarchist type (there 
always are some of these). But the fact is that there was little 
homogeneity among the French anarchists of 1879-1885 - as lit¬ 
tle, for instance, as among the revolutionary syndicalists who came 
fifteen years later. There was an absence of tradition, or rather, 
what pertained to the past was considered obsolete and unworthy 
of attention. The dominant trend, in theory, was to go all the way 
to anarchism and communism; in practice, it stood for non¬ 
organisation and for a free life. With it came a great fervour for 
propaganda, and in Paris and the provincial centres many, capti¬ 
vated by this atmosphere of a completely free life, flocked to the 
groups, which grew and became numerous. 

Few among them understood that these impatient spirits who 
were so easily drawn into the groups were, after all, few in number, 
and that even if a large circle of people thirsting for a free, unfet¬ 
tered life had been formed by the anarchists, it would have been 
at the cost of a great isolation from the people themselves, who 
watched the spectacle but took good care not to participate. Worse 
still, the people let themselves be beguiled by the authoritarian 
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socialists, who demanded no intellectual or revolutionary effort 
from them - only their votes, that is, a surrender into the hands of 
new masters. 

Thus the hopes nourished during the International, and still 
entertained by the libertarians in the movements of that period, 
which we have just described (in Italy, Spain, Austria, England, 
the United States and in the Southwest of France as well) came to 
nothing in Paris, and in France generally. A fine flowering did ex¬ 
ist in isolated groups but there was no real contact with the inter¬ 
ests of the people. 

There was certainly no lack of effort exerted to come closer to 
the people, but anarchism probably assumed larger proportions 
and vitality without contact with practical questions; it had full 
liberty for the exercise of pure criticism and of individual expres¬ 
sion and, from that vantage point, it was a unique period. There 
was a profusion of blossoming, but little concern for the fruit that 
should issue from the flower; a decade of idealistic and aesthetic 
but non-utilitarian presentation of our ideas. It left its imprint upon 
the spirit of the world, and its last rays still cast their light upon 
us. To me it made manifest the fact that anarchism is human en¬ 
lightenment, the great light by which humanity seeks to find its 
way out of the darkness of authoritarianism; it is not merely the 
economic solution for the misery of the exploited people. 

Kropotkin devoted himself to this propaganda from 1879 to 1882, 
and from 1886 onwards. Reclus took his place from 1882 to 1885, 
when Kropotkin was expelled from Switzerland (Reclus lived in 
Clarens until 1890). After Kropotkin, Le Revolte was managed by 
Herzig, and from 1884 on by Jean Grave ; it appeared in Paris from 
April 1885 to March 1894. From November 1887 its name was La 
Revolte. 

Grave, who belonged to the Pascal Street group from 1879, had 
tried immediately to establish contacts between the groups. The 
journal eventually became such a link, which many accepted vol¬ 
untarily while others did not recognise it. Grave himself, in 
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numerous articles, supported a communist anarchism, which he 
set forth in simple and plausible terms, but perhaps his brisk way 
of overriding difficulties and obstacles was too superficial to be 
completely convincing. His writings, however, served as elemen¬ 
tary material for French and international propaganda. Among them 
we mention the most notable: La Societe au lendemain de la 
revolution (Society on the morrow of the revolution), amplified in 
1889 and changed in 1893 to La Societe mourante et Tanarchie (The 
moribund Society and anarchism); La Societe future (The future 
Society); LIndividu et la societe (The Individual and Society); 
LAnarchie - son but, ses moyens (Anarchism - its aims, its means); 
Reformes, Revolution ; a short utopia, Terre libre [Les Pionniers] (The 
free earth [The Pioneers] ); a novel inspired by the anarchist en¬ 
vironment in Paris, Malfaiteurs (Evil-doers); and a volume of rec¬ 
ollections entitled Le Mouvement libertaire sous la troisieme 
republique (The libertarian movement under the Third Republic). 
In addition to this there would have been a new collection of arti¬ 
cles on the deformations and deviations from the anarchist idea if 
Temps Nouveaux (New Times) had not discontinued publication 
on the occasion of the war. Grave’s later thinking can be followed 
in a certain number of articles published in La Revista Blanca and 
its Supplement in Buenos Aires, and in the small pamphlets which 
he continued to publish. 

The programme of the moment, which stressed that anarchism 
was not to be discussed among anarchists but was to be directed 
to the people, was advocated with enthusiasm and devotion by 
Louise Michel (1833-1905); her return from deportation to France 
in 1880 conferred great prestige upon anarchist gatherings. An¬ 
other seasoned militant of the communalist movement of 1871, 
Emile Digeon, placed his practical intelligence and his exception¬ 
ally clear anarchist ideas at the disposal of the cause. Louise Michel 
was a frequent visitor in 1880-1882 to the circles of the journal La 
Revolution sociale (1880-1881) and of the young orators, such as 
Emile Gautier. Young Emile Pouget owed his solid foundation of 
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social criticism to the older Digeon and was ever mindful of the 
direct demands of the workers and the great, direct, popular 
social revolution; he did all in his power, even then, to create a 
vigorous syndicalism of direct action. He also wrote the first revo¬ 
lutionary anti-militarist pamphlet, A Varmee (To the army) in 1883. 
Various cabinet-makers, particularly, belonged to these early syn¬ 
dicates, among them Tortelier, Guerineau, Theophile Meunier and 
others. On the occasion of a demonstration of the unemployed, on 
9 March 1883, Pouget, Louise Michel and others were arrested, 
and both remained in prison until January 1886. Then Pouget, with 
his paper Qa Ira (It Will Come) of 1888 and especially with his 
Pere Peinard (Father Peinard), succeeded in forming an anarchist 
periodical that was closer to popular feeling; this journal, always 
keeping up with the movement of ideas and voicing intelligent 
criticism on political and social questions, reminded one of the 
great organs of the French Revolution. In fact, Pouget might have 
become the Marat of anarchism. I consider him, alongside Marat, 
Blanqui, Proudhon and Varlin, one of the best minds of French 
socialism, one of the rare men who really wanted th epopular revo¬ 
lution , the breaking of the chains that keep the people shackled 
and the destruction of its torturers. But I do not regard him as one 
of the leading libertarians; if it is true that he viewed anarchism 
as the greatest destructive force that there was between 1880 
and 1894, it is likewise true that he believed he saw a mightier, 
destructive, and perhaps also a constructive force, in the syndi¬ 
calism of 1895 to 1908. Obviously, one cannot very well accuse 
Pouget of any lack of effort in this direction when the anarchists 
themselves were unable to create such a force in 1880-1894, a 
period which offered them an opportunity for extensive action, 
such as they never had again. 

French anarchism had one of its most brilliant orators and most 
intelligent propagandists in Sebastien Faure , whose general ideas 
are embodied in La Douleur universelle - philosophic libertaire 
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(Universal suffering - libertarian philosophy), in his utopia, Mon 
communisme (My communism), and in a great many pamphlets 
and articles, particularly in Le Libertaire , which made its appear¬ 
ance in November 1895. In earlier times, his very persuasive an¬ 
archism did not seem to me to go beyond the general lines of the 
past, but after the tribulations of the war and in his later years, he 
became more critical and original, as may be observed in La 
Synthese anai'chiste (The anarchist synthesis), and in the spirit 
which informs his great Anarchist Encyclopedia , the theoretical 
part of which, started in 1926, was almost completed in 1935. 

It seems to me that the romantic element was represented by 
Charles Malato ; educated in a socialist republican and communal- 
ist environment, he embraced anarchism starting in 1885 and quick¬ 
ly became an active militant. La Philosophic de Vanarchie (The 
philosophy of anarchism) and Revolution chretienne et revolution 
sociale (Christian revolution and social revolution) are his most 
important works. Some of his other works, such as Prison fin-de- 
siecle; souvenirs de la Pelagie (Prison at the end of an era; recollec¬ 
tions of the prison of Pelagie), De la Commune a Vanarchie (From 
the commune to anarchism), 1894, andL^s Joyeusetes de Vexil (The 
pleasures of exile), 1896, have a lighter tone. Malato defended 
anarchism frequently and openly, like a good controversialist, but 
he lacked the right field of action for his capacities, such as a great 
independent journal could have offered him. He laid stress chiefly 
on the racial element, as Bakunin had done before him, under the 
sway of an idea which the entire French movement of that period 
had fortunately relinquished. 

In the second, revised edition of his Philosophic de Vanarchie , 
published in 1897, Malato wrote: 

The ‘taking from the big pile’, advocated by Kropotkin, that 
is, the indiscriminate levy of products, may be viewed as a 
revolutionary expedient resorted to during the initial strug¬ 
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gle, lasting a few days, and, later, only as a consequence of 
the superabundance of production..., 

which corresponds to the ideas of Malatesta, Merlino and others. 

In this environment, direct social revolt was also growing, but 
it took the form of individual struggle, since collective revolt was 
slow in coming and did not arrive for another fifty years. There 
were earnest men to whom the ‘debrouillage' (getting out of a mud¬ 
dle) and ‘petty acts of illegalism , gave no satisfaction. It was 
Clement Duval and Vittorio Pini particularly who attracted gen¬ 
eral attention and earned a good deal of respect by their firm stand 
before the tribunals and their personal stoicism. Acts of protest 
took place, the first by Charles Gallo at the Stock Exchange (1886); 
acts against property owners (who dispossessed their tenants); 
acts against employment offices; a League of Anti-patriots was 
organised. In brief, there were numerous acts of affirmation against 
authority and property which apparently were not strong enough 
and large enough to win the support of the people, and which, 
under those conditions, rather produced the result of separating 
the anarchists from the people, who would not and could not fol¬ 
low them in this direction. 

Then came a certain dogmatism of authoritarian origin, which 
constructed a theory out of these individual methods, and disowned 
such anarchists as did not hold the same opinion. There was whole¬ 
hearted approval even of ‘robbery among comrades'. Kropotkin, 
in his Anarchist Morality } and Merlino, however, reacted violently 
against these ideas, while Reclus, who was personally so remote 
from them, refrained from criticising them. 

The man who first signed his articles Nlmporte Qui (No 
Matter Who), Antoine, was for many years the most persuasive 
libertarian defender of illegalism. Merlino, in his Necessity et bases 
d’une entente (The need and the bases for an agreement), advo- 
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cated a clear separation from the illegalists. At the same moment, 
a different version of illegalism was offered by Ravachol, who, hurt 
perhaps by very harsh criticism, turned from an illegalist into an 
executioner, in order to avenge his comrades who were put to 
death in 1891. He was the first of the French anarchists to be 
condemned to death (in Spain the condemned men of the ‘Black 
Hand’ were hanged in 1884, and earlier Moncasi and Otero, who 
had made an attempt to assassinate the king, were executed). 

All the acts of violence, from Ravachol to Santo Caserio during 
1892-1894, were either the direct repercussion of acts cruelly com¬ 
mitted by the government or acts of direct social war, and they 
were so interpreted by public opinion. These acts led to per¬ 
secutions, in accordance with the principle of ‘collective respon¬ 
sibility', which so quickly takes the place of ‘legality', a principle 
extolled as though it were a thing deep-rooted, irrevocable and 
eternal. 

Other illegalists, even Ravachol, were imbued, in carrying out 
such acts, with an eminently social spirit; to them, it was less a 
question of their taking the risk of becoming separated from the 
movements, than to place themselves on the fringes of present- 
day society, that each of them abandoned as soon as he could. 
Malatesta expressed his opinion on this at the time in Un peu de 
theorie (A little theory), to which Emile Henry wrote a reply. 
Kropotkin seems to me to be the author of the Declaration in La 
Revolte of 18 June 1892; see also his Encore la morale . 

Anarchist ideas were also propagated widely in those days by 
Elisee Reclus, both in his writings and in his personal actions (he 
lived in the environs of Paris between 1890 and 1894). He was in 
contact with young writers and artists, some of whom professed 
very libertarian ideas. The philosophy of Jean Marie Guyau had a 
libertarian undertone and was acclaimed not only by the young 
anarchists but also by Reclus and Kropotkin, whose ethical ideal 
was that of Guyau. We shall mention only his Esquisse d’une 
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morale sans obligation ni sanction (Sketch of a morality without 
obligation or sanction; 1885) and LIrreligion de Vavenir; etude 
sociologique (The irreligion of the future; a sociological study; 
1887). We shall also mention the books of Emile Leverdays (1835 
to 1890), chief among them Assemblies parlantes (Speaking gath¬ 
erings), 1883, and those by Leon Mechnikov. We will also recall 
the sympathy often expressed for these ideas by Madame Severine, 
by Steinlen, by Octave Mirbeau and by Laurent Tailhade. Some of 
these young writers, such as Paul Adam, Adolphe Rette and many 
others, who had openly professed anarchism for a certain length 
of time, abandoned these ideas; the rest, among them Bernard 
Lazare, Pierre Quillard, Maximilien Luce (the painter), even 
though they modified their convictions, still retained their anar¬ 
chism. There were many ‘youth journals'; one of the best of these 
was the Revue blanche (White Review, 1891-1903). There also ap¬ 
peared a quite extraordinary sheet of libertarian struggle, which 
had unforgettable verve; it was LEndehors (On the Outside) - 
published by Zo d’Axa whose La Feuille (The Leaflet), 1897-1899, 
and Le Grand trimard , a book published in 1895, still hold the af¬ 
terglow of the same brilliance. 

Anarchist propaganda burst forth in an inexhaustible stream of 
books, leaflets, journals, posters, songs and drawings. Among the 
songwriters we will mention Paul Paillette, author of Tablettes d’un 
lezard (Notebooks of a lizard) and Gabriel Randon, as Jehan Rictus 
author of Les Soliloques du pauvre (The Soliloquies of a poor man) 
in 1897. The ‘anarchist commune' of Montreuil was a first attempt 
to set up a voluntary exchange of services. The cruelties of the 
law (deportations to Cayenne) and the exceptional ferocity of the 
prosecuting attorneys, the judges and the police provoked repris¬ 
als from 1892 to 1894. These led to mass persecutions, to the 
emergency laws known as ‘ lois scelerates' (criminal laws) of 1893 
and 1894. Hence a great many militants were compelled in 1894 
to take the road of exile to London, and Elisee Reclus, too, at that 
time left France for ever, to settle in Brussels. 
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Throughout this period, anarchist communism was discussed 
and debated in all its aspects, on numerous occasions; yet so far 
as I know, no critique of this theory appeared in France. A mutualist 
voice was heard - through the pamphlet LAnarchie et la revolution 
(Anarchy and revolution), written by Jacques Roux (Eugene 
Rousseau, 1889), and in November 1893 there was Merlino’s cri¬ 
tique, of which more will be said later. Tarrida del Marmol’s opin¬ 
ions were also known. One, short-lived publication in Belgium, in 
1890 } La Reforme sociale, later known as La Question sociale , defen¬ 
ded individualist anarchism of the American type. Individualism, 
in French journals, stood for anti-organisation and a communism 
stripped of the sense of duty - or the moral spirit of reciprocity. 

The above chapter is a brief summary of several parts of the 
unpublished volumes of my History of Anarchy, the first of which 
(volume four of the series) will have the title: The first flowering of 
Anarchy: the years 1886-1894. 
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THERE was little discussion of anarchist communism in Italy dur¬ 
ing the years of the persecutions, which started in the spring of 
1877. Although proclaimed by Covelli as well as the accused men 
who were brought to trial in Benevento, it was only in 1879 that a 
more extensive discussion began in La Plebe, Milan. Cafiero pro¬ 
claimed an exuberant communism at the Jura Congress of 1880 - 
and in articles in Le Revolte, 1880 and La Revolution sociale, 1881. 

As for Malatesta, we have his article in the second Bulletin of the 
Congress of London (22 June 1881), and the long letter written by 
the ‘confidential’ international group (Cafiero’s conception is quite 
different). His later writings, such as those in Lllota , of Pistoia, and 
the Risveglio (Awakening) of Ancona, are unknown to me. II Popolo 
(The People) of Florence, could not be published; the Questione 
sociale, which was published, I am not in a position to consult at this 
moment. What did appear, in 1884, was his Fra contadini (A talk 
among peasants) and his ProgrammaeorganizazionedellaAssociazione 
Intemazionale dei Lavoratori (Programme and organisation of the 
Working Men’s Association), where he sets forth for the first time 
his views of communist anarchism. 

Malatesta must have suffered greatly from 1879 to 1882, as he 
saw Andrea Costa and many other old comrades abandoning the 
ideas they had fought for, and as he watched the gradual mental 
deterioration of Cafiero (who finally became hopelessly insane). He 
rallied, and went back to active work in 1883-1884, the conse¬ 
quences of which led him to leave Europe for a long time to come. 

In his Programma of June 1884, Malatesta weighs the pros and 
cons of collectivism. In his judgement, communism offers a broader 
and more consistent solution, the only one which is in accord with 
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the concrete development of the principle of solidarity, but which 
also presupposes a great moral development in man (as already 
mentioned in earlier pages). He concludes in favour of communism 
wherever feasible, and for an interim state of collectivism where 
abundance (of products) is not as yet available. He maintains that 
collectivism in the early post-revolutionary period, in the fervour 
and enthusiasm of the revolution, would not bring harmful results 
but that it would be necessary to bring about its prompt evolution 
in the direction of communism. Even in his Fra contadini he fore¬ 
sees that, in some localities, there will be communism; in others, 
collectivism or another form, and that, with experience, one and 
the same system will gradually come to be accepted. Malatesta, 
as Luigi Fabbri pointed out in 1925, conceives communism 

... as a directive line of conduct, followed voluntarily, with all 
the adjustments and reservations that the conditions and the 
will of the members themselves may demand and which may 
be necessary. 

In all of Malatesta s work we find this understanding, very lib¬ 
ertarian and at the same time very realistic, of the probable differ¬ 
entiation in the degrees of communism, and also of an interim state 
of collectivism, based on the real situations to be faced, the dispo¬ 
sitions of individuals and the abundance of certain products. This 
sober, realistic approach distinguishes Malatesta, and Merlino as 
well, from the majority of communist anarchists, who believe in 
the existence of abundance (see the widely distributed pamphlet 
Lesproduits de la terre , The products of the earth, etc.) or in the rapid 
production, almost the improvisation of such abundance (e.g. 
Cafiero, 1880); in a word, who believed in taking from the big pile, 
an inexhaustible pile, we might say, and in the absence of any initial 
difficulties in a free society. 

Francesco Saverio Merlino was won over to anarchist ideas af¬ 
ter the winter of 1876-1877. He translated into Italian Dr S. 
Englander’s The Abolition of the State, which was an extract from a 
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German work published in 1864 dealing with social experiments 
made by Proudhon and others in 1848-1851; this book also made 
mention of Bellegarrigue. 

Merlino, like Malatesta, became a refugee after the Rome trial 
of 1883-1885. During Malatesta’s stay in Argentina, he was the 
most outstanding Italian comrade in ideological discussions. He set 
forth his ideas with great clarity, particularly in Profili d'unpossibile 
organamento socialistico (Outlines of a possible socialistic organi¬ 
sation), a chapter of his book Socialismo 6 monopolismo (pages 
198-212), and in Dell’anarchia o donde veniamo e dove andiamo 
(Concerning anarchism, or whence we come and whither we are 
going) published in Florence in 1887. 

In this last work he rejects collectivism as a standard for the 
distribution of goods, and denies the existence of the conditions 
necessary for communism, that is, abundance, for the reason that 
a rational economic system would promptly produce a variety of 
useful articles rather than an abundance of some particular items. 
Nevertheless he accepts communism, on the basis of solidarity, 
which, being spontaneous as its essence demands, will take the 
form of a social contract, of the organisation of labour by means of 
free agreements freely arrived at. These agreements, assuming 
different forms in accordance with the type of locality and the de¬ 
gree of development of socialism in each of them, will be based on 
the liberty of the individual, the liberty of labour, the liberty of 
association, and on the direct use of the tools of production and the 
equivalent value of the labour performed. 

I cannot enter here upon a full exposition of Merlino’s proposi¬ 
tions, which would be necessary in order to bring out their real 
essence. It seems to me they are particularly in accord with what 
is now meant in Spain by the free municipality’ ; an awareness of 
the fact that the basic organisation of a free social life demands 
mutual goodwill, reciprocal agreements imbued with the spirit of 
solidarity; and that all of this, together with labour performed, will 
produce security, the assurance of the absence of misery. On the 
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other hand, freedom from deprivation, the satisfaction of all wants, 
the general 'takingfrom the big pile' will not be attained immediately; 
these exist today, for the rich, but at the cost of deprivation of a 
hundred poor people per one rich man. The hundred poor men 
would therefore have to increase their efforts a hundredfold if they 
were to produce the full measure of satisfaction now enjoyed by 
the rich, which is an absurdity. 

Merlino expresses the essence of his thinking in the words: ‘We 
are anarchists.’ But anarchism is not an amorphous condition; it is 
the association of free and equal men. To him, ‘ appropriation ’ (his 
favourite word for ‘expropriation’),/^ agreements , and federation 
of a more or less extensive kind to suit actual conditions, are a 
series of successive acts of revolution. “Communism, collectivism, 
and other systems, too, will be experimented with, and perhaps 
combined and, in the course of such experiments, men will 
become habituated to co-operating in solidarity. The difficulties will 
be great, there will be no overnight transformation but, rather, ex¬ 
plorations, improvements, even conflicts before an agreement is 
reached. All this is explained in his Necessity et bases d”une entente , 
the pamphlet published in Spring 1892. 

It would have been unnecessary to go into these details were it 
not that what Merlino calls ‘ an amorphous condition ’ (amorfia ) was 
deeply implanted in the Italian and French movements, and even 
among the early Spanish communist anarchists, who advocated 
what Mella termed an ‘extravagant communism’. The proponents 
of this idea claimed it was supported by the writings of Kropotkin, 
who, however, held different views. To Kropotkin communism 
stood for generosity, for giving forth more than was demanded, 
rather than for the perfect satisfaction of all one’s wants and a state 
of almost absolute repose, as though the proletarians, on achiev¬ 
ing their victory, lapsed into an infinite quiescence due them as 
compensation for the exhaustion which previous generations had 
suffered. Merlino, in the end, criticised Kropotkin’s own work, and 
I believe he was the first among leading communist anarchists to 
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do so. LIndividualisme dans Vanarchisme (Individualism in anar¬ 
chism), published in Societe Nouvelle, is as critical of Tucker’s ideas 
as it is of those expressed by Kropotkin in The Conquest of Bread. 
Briefly, as he wrote in La Revolte of 30 December 1893, he does 
not believe that after the revolution production can be organised 
on the principle of ‘do what you like’, nor that consumption can 
follow the theory of ‘taking from the big pile’; there will have to be 
a plan, there will have to be free agreements involving obligations, 
and permanent arrangements based upon equality. Kropotkin 
turned down a direct discussion, expecting to deal with these ob¬ 
jections in the course of replying to a series of refutations. But the 
arrest of Merlino in January 1894, and the discontinuance of La 
Revolte in March of the same year, put an end to this debate. 

During his years in prison, and afterwards, Merlino modified his 
ideas to a considerable extent; he set them forth in his book, Pro e 
contro il socialismo (For and against socialism) and in other writ¬ 
ings. He viewed ‘amorphous’ anarchism as a dead-end and sought 
to link up his own brand of realistic anarchism with the less statist 
forms of authoritarian socialism. He states: The future of human¬ 
ity does not lie in amorphism or atomism.’ He makes a clean break 
with Malatesta, the advocate of socialist anarchism, and with 
Kropotkin and Grave, the advocates of communist anarchism. He 
is familiar with the ideas of Hertzka (. Freiland ), which he also criti¬ 
cises, and concludes in favour of a ‘unionist system’, some general 
ideas of which he outlines. I believe Edward Carpenter had taken 
a similar position. 

It is not enough to reject Merlino as an apostate. His case, it 
seems to me, demonstrates the extent to which the supporters of 
amorphism, who had dominated the anarchism movement until 
1894 at least, had, by their intolerance, their doctrinaire attitude 
and their personal behaviour, made anarchism seem to have stum¬ 
bled into a cul-de-sac. Merlino, who was in prison from 1894 to May 
1896, was unable to participate in the serious discussions between 
Pouget and Malatesta, or between Kropotkin and others in 1894, 
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which, at that very time, determined their approach toward syndi¬ 
calism. Nor did he have the opportunity to observe that, starting 
from about 1895, the halcyon days of ‘amorphism’, too, were gone. 
His objective, and that of others as well, was to put an end to their 
isolation. He believed he could create a centre that would be com¬ 
paratively libertarian, composed of people who were serious- 
minded anarchists and the less authoritarian socialists; the others 
believed they could instill the libertarian spirit in workers of vari¬ 
ous socialist tendencies, organised in trade unions. It was, in sub¬ 
stance, practically one and the same hope - an activity that could 
prove to be useful - and it ended in disillusionment both for Merlino 
with the socialists, and for those who had fervently desired and 
believed in syndicalism (such as it was in those days!). 

Malatesta, unperturbed in the midst of these events, saw 
Merlino battered by the socialists; he saw the devotees of syndi¬ 
calism either swallowed up by syndicalism (rather than the other 
way round) or sorely disheartened when self-sufficient syndical¬ 
ism would have none of them. And he saw the decay of amorphism 
and atomism. What he failed to see was the new swing toward a 
study of the problems, and the difficulties of a reconstruction. At 
that point it was felt that they could find support in the writings of 
Kropotkin, and the resulting routine was probably more fatal still 
than the earlier extravagances which, in part at least, came from 
exuberance and gave evidence of strength. Uniformity, on the other 
hand, is always a mark of weakness. 

On his return from Argentina, Malatesta issued an Appello, 
published in Nice in September 1889, which was a declaration of 
his new journal, LAssociazione. His objective was a revival of the 
International as a 

revolutionary anarchist socialist party ... with a general pro¬ 
gramme which, without prejudice to anyone's ideas, and with¬ 
out shutting out any new ideas that may emerge, would unite 
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us all under one banner, bringing unity of action to what we 
may do now and during the revolution... 

From these two works, which summarise the principles and the 
modes of action with a precision and amplitude seldom encoun¬ 
tered, I have extracted declarations such as follow. Having set forth 
the fundamental principles, he states: 

With the exception of these extremes, we shall have no rea¬ 
son for splitting up into small schools, in our eagerness to 
overemphasise certain features, subject to variation in time 
and place, of the society of the future, which is too remote 
from us to permit us to envision all its adjustments and pos¬ 
sible combinations. There will be no motive for creating di¬ 
vision among us, to take an example, on such questions as: 
whether production will reach a lower or higher level; 
whether agriculture will be everywhere linked with industry; 
whether products scattered at great distances from each other 
could be exchanged on the basis of reciprocity; whether all 
things could be utilised in common or according to standards 
that may be established, or if the use of any such things could 
be carried on, on a more or less private basis. To sum up, the 
methods and the individual forms of association and agree¬ 
ments, or the organisation of labour and of social life, will not 
be uniform and we cannot, at this moment, make any forecasts 
or determinations concerning them. 

We can but dimly foresee the transformations that may 
take place in industries, in customs, in the mechanisms of pro¬ 
duction, in the physical aspect of cities, in occupations, in 
men’s feelings and in social contacts and inter-relationships. 

It is not right for us, to say the least, to fall into strife over 
more hypotheses. Even the question as between anarchist- 
collectivism and anarchist-communism is a matter of qualifi¬ 
cation, of method and agreement. 
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It is quite certain that ‘remuneration according to labour 
performed', advocated by the collectivists, may lead to an un¬ 
equal accumulation of products and result (when the process 
of such accumulation proves to be excessive) in the return 
to profiteering, unless the accumulation of goods and the 
profiteering are stopped short by prohibitions and confisca¬ 
tions, which could only be despotic and odious. On the other 
hand, ‘taking freely’ from the big pile of things available in 
abundance, and storing the products in short supply, may also 
lead to arbitrary acts and the imposition of humiliating condi¬ 
tions. Thus, the communist system is not entirely free from 
difficulties, either. 

But the difficulties of both systems will disappear. The re¬ 
strictions, the accumulation of goods and the profiteering will 
become impossible and fruitless through the mere fact that 
all men will find means for producing goods and for living in 
freedom within society itself; that the advantages of produc¬ 
tion in common will become manifest, and that a new moral 
conscience will come into being, which will make the wage 
system repugnant to men just as legal slavery and compul¬ 
sion are now repugnant to them. Thus, whatever the specific 
forms of society may turn out to be, the basis of social organi¬ 
sation will be communist. Let us be contented with moral and 
fundamental communism, which, viewed aright, is worth 
more than material and formal communism. Rather than bind¬ 
ing ourselves to formulas which are often veiled in obscurity, 
almost always ambiguous and of uncertain application, we pre¬ 
fer to hold to fundamental principles and will do our utmost 
to instil them in the masses so that, when the right time 
comes, they will not quarrel over mere words or trifles but 
will give postrevolutionary society a direction toward justice, 
equality and liberty. ... 
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In his Programma , he says: 

We are decidedly communists. ... But, in being so, we have 
to distinguish between that which has been scientifically dem¬ 
onstrated and that which is still in a state of hypothesis and 
anticipation. It is needful to make a clear distinction between 
the things that will have to be done in a revolutionary way, 
immediately and by the use of force, and the things that will 
result from future evolution; in other words, where we can 
give full scope to the free energies of all men, in their spon¬ 
taneous and harmonious expression. 

There are anarchists who foresee and propose other so¬ 
lutions, other future forms of social organisation, but who de¬ 
sire, just as we do, to destroy political power and private 
property; who wish, as we do, to have a spontaneous organi¬ 
sation of social functions, without delegation of power and 
without government; who want, as we do, to carry on an 
uncompromising struggle until complete victory is achieved. 
These are our comrades and brothers. Let us do away with 
all exclusivism of schools of thinking. Let us come to an un¬ 
derstanding on ways and means, and go forward. ... 

Reading these observations attentively, we find that Malatesta 
had a keen awareness of the situation. He pointed soberly to cer¬ 
tain beliefs, calling them by their true nam e, hypotheses, and rejected 
all forms of exclusivism. On viewing the failure of the socialist con¬ 
gresses of July 1889, he wrote: 

The last Workers’ Socialist Congress in Paris has marked its 
decline [that of the authoritarian socialist party] and almost 
its disappearance. We should become socialists anew - it has 
declared correctly; and the mission of raising the banner of 
socialism should be accomplished by the anarchists, who 
are and will be, in accordance with their principles, anti¬ 
parliamentarian and revolutionaries to the very end. ... 
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In the same month of September when the Appello appeared, 
however, two anarchist meetings took place in Paris, at which many 
questions came under discussion, among them, especially, the 
edifying question of ‘robbery among comrades’, which held a 
peculiar fascination for some members. It suffices to read the 
published reports and the article in El Productor (The Producer) of 
2 October 1889, based upon the impressions of Tarrida del Marmol, 
who attended the meeting. I too was present and I know how far 
they were from Malatesta’s desire to let the differences lie and find 
a common ground for action. Only El Productor of Barcelona rec¬ 
ognised the value of his initiative; as for the rest, his invitation to 
organise came to them as a call for slavery. 

In Italy Malatesta tried to form a party of action, composed 
of anarchists and revolutionary socialists - the latter still consid¬ 
ered revolutionary though they voted for Cipriani and Costa, in 
Romagna. The Congress of Capolago responded favourably; see its 
Manifesto ai socialisti ed alpopolo d’Italia. On 1 May 1891, however, 
this attempt was frustrated. His trip through central Italy in the 
winter of 1893-4, the efforts he made in 1895 - which even involved 
abandoning the project of publishin gFederazione internazionale fra 
socialisti-anarchici rivoluzionari (International Federation of revo¬ 
lutionary socialist-anarchists) - his call to all of them in 1899 in 
Contro la Monarchia, Appello a tuttigli uomini di progresso (Against 
the Monarchy, Appeal to all men of progress), as well perhaps as 
other attempts, were all in line with his plan to unite the Italian 
militant anti-monarchist forces for the purpose of overthrowing the 
monarchy, in the first place, after which each of the groups was 
to pursue its own course. On the international plane, although he 
wanted to unite the anarchist forces of all tendencies, he was com¬ 
pelled to recognise at the Anarchist International’, founded by the 
Congress of Amsterdam in 1907 (24-31 August) that anarchist 
groups of that period (and until 1914) did not favour any joint ac¬ 
tivity and had let the International fall into decline; it was never 
again revived. 
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Only Malatesta, working together with some local Italian com¬ 
rades, was always able to put new spirit into the groups, inspire 
the people, found the best publications. In 1883-84 there was La 
Questione Sociale , in Florence; in 1885, a periodical by the same 
name, in Buenos Aires; in 1889-1890, the Associazione in Nice and 
London; the series of pamphlets in London in 1890-91 and another 
series started in 1892. There was the great output of propaganda 
in Spain in the winter of 1891-1892] LAgitazione of Ancona in 1897- 
98; almost a year oiLa Questione Sociale in Paterson, N.J., 1899-1900; 
some small publications in London; Volonta (Will) in Ancona 1913- 
14 and the red week in Romagna; Umanitd Nova (New Humanity) 
from 1920 to 1922 in Milan and in Rome; the review Pensiero e 
Volonta (Thought and Will) from January 1924 to October 1926 in 
Rome. In these publications and in many articles which appeared 
in others, we find Malatesta’s precise and meticulous thinking, both 
theory and practice applied to the thousand problems of the day. 
Down to the last line he wrote - in 1932 - one can discern the 
rational , realistic interpretation of anarchism which was peculiarly 
his own. 

The great majority of the comrades had preference for the other 
concept, the so-called ‘ optimistic ’ idea, which borders on a state of 
passive insensibility, on a faith in spontaneity, where all things will 
take care of themselves almost automatically, on a passionate, 
longed-for amorphism, a desire to live at the highest level provided 
that there was absolute isolation, on a contempt for any sort of 
precarious solidarity as a backward step. Thus routine and exuber¬ 
ance both won the upper hand over conscious will , which was the 
essence of life to Malatesta. He could not understand how so many 
anarchists, who had seemed to recognise the value of will and of 
reason , failed to make use of them in order to give their anarchism 
that appropriate expression, closely reasoned and well articulated, 
which is characteristic of all work that is well done. Anarchism is 
life itself, which, among human beings, becomes the act of living 
together; it is the maximum of benefits derived from autonomy and 
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solidarity, with the minimum of friction and wasted force. It is the 
movement of the stars - if we want an example - rather than the 
seemingly endless frolic of comets and meteors. The celestial 
systems are composed, essentially, of stars, while shooting-stars 
are the exception. And if the stars are good enough for those great 
systems, the tiny human society, clinging to the crust of the little 
Earth, would surely do better to be satisfied, for the present, with 
living together in the greatest harmony possible rather than choos¬ 
ing an amorphous, atomised existence similar to the erratic course 
of shooting-stars, which are nothing but fleeting sparks. 

I am not discussing here the other Italian comrades, great as 
their activities and devotion are and have been, since they appear 
to offer merely reproductions and re-combinations of the two cur¬ 
rents I have already described - the ideas of Kropotkin and of 
Malatesta - at times, also, Stirnerite and other influences which 
played upon their personalities and characters. Cafiero, Covelli, 
Fanelli, Friscia, Converti, Giovanni Rossi, Sergio di Cosmo, Paolo 
Schicchi, Roberto d’Angio, Ciancabilla, Fabbri, Pietro Gori, Luigi 
Galleani, Bertoni, Edoardo Milano, Ettore and Luigi Molinari, 
Samaja, Vezzani, Damiani, Borghi are some of these outstanding 
individuals. Nor do I exclude those who have written little or not 
at all, but who have fought and made sacrifices for the cause. There 
may possibly be a certain critical spirit in Gigi Damiani, more so 
than in others, but all of them seem to me to differ from Malatesta 
in this: none had the absolute faith that he had in the possibility of 
an Italian social revolution. 

Malatesta, perhaps affected by the changes he had himself ob¬ 
served in 1860-1870, and perhaps under the influence of Bakunin, 
had that direct faith and the will to unite the elements that would 
launch this struggle. The others, who had seen the State strength¬ 
ened since 1870, had no such faith, and either gave him half-hearted 
help or no co-operation whatsoever. Thus, respected or rejected - 
and in opposing him they thought they were fighting a tyrant - his 
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continued efforts met with little support. On the international 
scene, they preferred to follow the more brilliant figure of 
Kropotkin. Let us hope that, after his death, there will finally come 
a better understanding of Malatesta! 
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THE story of the Spanish Federation of the International until the 
spring of 1874 has been recorded in numerous documents, pam¬ 
phlets and journals. Following a slow development in 1870-1871, a 
perilous situation leading to the temporary transfer of its Federal 
Council to Lisbon, its revival at the Conference of Valencia, as well 
as its repudiation of Paul Lafargue’s attempt to introduce Marxist 
tactics, it steadily grew in sections and in membership from 1872 
to 1873. 

At the Hague, in Zurich and in Saint-Imier, the militants found 
themselves in accord with Bakunin, the Italians and the Jurassians 
(September 1872), while the secretary of the Federal Commission, 
Francisco Tomas , a young mason from Palma, Majorca, took a genu¬ 
ine interest in the fate of the Association. His efforts were directed 
toward enlarging the Association in terms of the number of sec¬ 
tions and, chiefly, in increasing its membership; by the spring of 
1873 he was already thinking that, if this progress continued at the 
same rate as in 1872-1873, it would create, within two years, the 
conditions for real, effective action. With this in mind, he did not 
want a series of strikes to weaken the forces and possibly bring 
disillusion and local disorganisation in their train. For the same 
reason he wanted the International to stay out of the violent strug¬ 
gles provoked by an exacerbated federalism, so-called ‘cantonalism’, 
around the summer of 1873. But this policy was impossible in cer¬ 
tain localities (particularly Alcoy, where the Federal Commission 
had its headquarters, and in San Lucar de Barrameda, where Morago 
had gone) where social revolt carried the Internationalists along 
with it, with resulting persecutions and numerous arrests. When 
seventy-four arrested workers described the maltreatment they 
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had been subjected to (letter of 29 October 1873), a circular of the 
Federal Commission, dated 10 November (Nr. 34), written by Tomas, 
was the first actively revolutionary declaration of the Federation; 
it spoke of the threat of reprisals, with a reminder of the ‘ Sheffield 
outrages' - acts of industrial sabotage carried out by the trade un¬ 
ionists of Sheffield. 

The International was declared dissolved by the government, 
in a decree which appeared on 11 January 1874. Forthwith, Circular 
Nr. 38 (Madrid, 12 January 1874), privately distributed among the 
comrades, gave suggestions about how to provide for the secret 
continuation of the organisation, whose publications disappeared 
or became insignificant. In March of that year, the Manifiesto de la 
Common federal a todos los trabajadores de la Region espanola was 
circulated throughout the country - we know that 11,720 copies 
were distributed. It was the manifesto of the Federal Commission, 
addressed to all workers of the Spanish region, in which parts of 
Bakunin’s plan for the organisation of the International Brotherhood 
were freely inserted. There was a clandestine journal, Las Represalias 
(The Reprisals) and a Manifiesto of the Regional Congress, the last 
one, held in Madrid in June 1874, which appeared in 12,000 copies, 
and also threatened reprisals. As a result of persecutions, the or¬ 
ganisation was disrupted but the Alliance succeeded in holding 
the ranks and from 1875 onwards, regional conferences, held every 
summer, took the place of congresses. The Federal Commission 
was stationed henceforth in Barcelona, and this fact produced a 
somewhat different development in Madrid. After the restoration 
of the monarchy, some clandestine leaflets appeared there; they 
were addressed to the workers ( A los Obreros) and they expressed 
the determination not to regard the possibility of a political change 
with absolute indifference, as they had done till then, but to wrest 
all the power they could from a new regime. I am not acquainted 
with any of the 63 numbers of El Orden, the clandestine journal 
(1875-1878) which described itself as a ‘socialist sheet of propa¬ 
ganda and revolutionary action’ (hoja socialista de propaganda y de 
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action revolucionaria). Morago and Juan Serrano y Oteiza collabo¬ 
rated in this publication. 

It was probably Francisco Tomas, the secretary, who wrote 
Medidas practicas que han de tomarse despues destruido el estado 
actual (Practical measures to be taken when the present state has 
been destroyed) in 1876; it was quite close in content to Bakunin’s 
document which has already been mentioned. In 1877 a republican 
agitation appeared to be imminent, in which the International would 
have participated, but, perhaps for this very reason, the revolt did 
not take place, and the Republicans have remained on parliamen¬ 
tary ground ever since. From 1878 the International had to con¬ 
tend with the agrarian problem in Andalusia, where incendiary fires 
were frequent in the fields in 1878 and 1879. The name of The 
Black Hand ’, it seems, was put in circulation at least by one judge 
who was said to have shown to a prisoner, ‘a publication entitled 
The Black Hand ’ (I am unable to verify the reference at this time). 

A clandestine sheet signed by the Federal Commission in May 
1879 was addressed A los trabajadores del campo de Andalucia, en 
particular y a los obreros en general (To the workers in the fields of 
Andalusia, in particular, and to workers in general). The regional 
conferences in 1879 accepted the Programa de realization practica 
inmediata (The programme for immediate practical realisation) 
which consisted of seventeen articles indicating the revolutionary 
measures to be taken during and after the revolution; a revised 
version was published after the 1880 congresses and dated 8 April 
1881). This project is similar to the programme of the clandestine 
journal El Municipio Libre (The Free Commune) published in 
Barcelona from November 1879 to May 1880, and I believe that 
both were written by J. C. Vinas, who was editor of the journal 
Revista Social until the end of 1880. It was necessarily ‘colourless’ 
but took on a little ‘colour’ when the fall of the conservative minis¬ 
try of Canovas del Castillo drew near (February 1881). 

From these publications and various leaflets, particularly from 
the translations made from the works of James Guillaume, one may 
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gather that their ideas of organisation bore the imprint of a rigid 
collectivist anarchism that would have brought about a revolution 
to be carried out by methods which may be described as dogmatic 
and severe. Francisco Tomas and Dr Vinas, although they had de¬ 
veloped a mutual antagonism in the course of years, seem to have 
drawn closer together in austerity of method. In the end there were 
serious disagreements about the return of the International to pub¬ 
lic life with a new name, Federation de Trabajadores de la Region 
Espanola (Workers’ Federation of the Spanish Region) in place of 
the old. Vinas and others would have preferred to continue revolu¬ 
tionary secrecy; Farga Pellicer, Llunas and others in Barcelona, 
and Serrano and Oteiza in Madrid, must have supported the foun¬ 
dation of the public organisation above all. Vinas withdrew, but the 
germs of discontent over the discontinuance of the secret organi¬ 
sation seem to have entered the Regional Federation from its very 
beginning. Another factor for dissension in the Federation was the 
Andalusian problem. 

An impressive list of activities marks the spirit in which prepa¬ 
rations were made for the Workers’ Congress of 23-25 September. 
These were - a public conference on 20 March 1881; the found¬ 
ing of the Revista Social (Social Review) in Madrid (11 June); the 
Congress of the Building Trades Union around the end of June; the 
convocation to the Regional Workers Congress (11 July), issued 
by Farga Pellicer; the project of the Estatutos de la Federation 
de Trabajadores de la Region Espanola (Statutes of the Workers’ 
Federation of the Spanish Region) published in the Revista Social 
(of 18 August); the explanatory articles which appeared in that pe¬ 
riodical - ‘Autonomia’, ‘Pacto y Federation’, ‘Municipiodel Porvenir’, 
‘Nuestra Polftica (la politica demoledora)’, ‘Nuestra Actitud’, ‘Nuestra 
Linea de Conducta’, ‘Politica Demoledora: Sus Consecuencias y la 
Revolucion’ [Autonomy’, Tact and Federation’, The Community of 
the Future’, ‘Our Policy (the policy of destruction)’, ‘Our Position’, 
‘Our Line of Conduct’, The Policy of Destruction: Its Consequences 
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and the Revolution’], published from 11 June 1881 to 23 February 
1882). The Workers’ Congress of 23-25 September consisted of 
140 delegates from 162 associations. Its reports were published in 
four editions, with a total of 28,500 copies. We should also make 
mention of its Manifiesto a los trabajadores de la region espanola, 
dated 24 September. 

The building trades declared themselves, at the end of June, in 
favour of a 

Free and autonomous community composed of all the sec¬ 
tions of Producers of every locality, who, as masters of the 
earth, of capital and of the tools of production, will administer 
themselves in the way they judge to be best suitable for their 
own interests, so that each may receive the full product of his 
labour ..., in favour of a Federation of the Communes of every 
region for ail regional interests and services ..., and in favour 
of a Pact or fraternal alliance among all the regions for all gen¬ 
eral interests and services, so that human brotherhood and 
the practice of justice on the earth may become a reality ... 

The Conference declared itself 

in favour of calling a Regional Congress composed of delegates 
from all the sections which sympathise with the collectivist 
ideas and the free federation of Free Communities ... 

In the Manifiesto of 24 September we find this statement: 

What we have set forth, makes it clear that the Workers’ 
Congress declares itself collectivist as to property, anarchist 
or autonomist in its interpretation of social organisation ... 

The word ‘ autonomy ’ was used frequently, at that time and for a 
year or two, as a synonym for anarchism. Serrano y Oteiza wrote 
in l Nuestro Programa\ in the first number otRevista Social (11 June), 
without using the word ‘anarchism’: 
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We want the autonomy of the individual, of the group or man¬ 
aging section that individuals may form, and of the commu¬ 
nity. As a means of achieving the ultimate autonomous ends, 
we want the legislative function to rest in the individual, in 
the group or section, in the community itself, for dealing with 
all our problems, and more particularly those in the field of 
economics, always excepting individual rights which we would 
call primary, or essential, and which are based on the equality 
of economic means of individuals as well as of society. In this 
context we are autonomists, in the widest meaning of this 
term. The harmonious organisation of all the autonomies rests 
in the pact, which, while being a means for bringing about the 
organisation, is, as such, an essential part of it as well. We 
must stress the fact that, in the field of sociological science, 
we profess ideas which are the very opposite of communism, 
Fourierism and 'co-operativism' (if we may use the term); 
therefore, we are collectivists. 

On 10 January 1882, Serrano, writing in ‘Nuestra Politico ’, stated: 

The material means which will enable that society [the soci¬ 
ety of the future, “ Universal Harmony ”] to rule itself are: 
Autonomy ; the Pad and. Federation based upon collective prop¬ 
erty , which is the equitable principle of property. This is the 
society where order is permanent. This - and not the absurdi¬ 
ties that are circulated about it - this is the anarchism which 
is so hated.' 

Juan Serrano y Oteiza (1837-1886) of Madrid, militant republi¬ 
can and Internationalist from the very start, as well as a jurist and 
man of letters, modelled his ideas on Proudhon’s and, in those years, 
appeared to be the militant least influenced by ideas which origi¬ 
nated with Bakunin. His writings, while clear and precise in their 
thinking, seem cold and unfeeling. Ricardo Mella, Serrano’s son- 
in-law, who was a contributor to libertarian publications from 1880, 
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seems to have followed his lead, at least if we may judge by his 
output during the following decade. 

In Barcelona, on the other hand, the anarchism of that period 
was greatly influenced by Bakunin's ideas on association and by 
general revolutionary feeling. It had a solid nucleus in ‘La Academia', 
the large printing shop managed by Farga Pellicer. Thanks to his 
professional competence, his choice of contributors and the integ¬ 
rity of its owner, Evaristo Ullastres, a federal republican, it was 
possible to print a considerable number of good anarchist publica¬ 
tions there, such as the great book, Garibaldi - Historia Liberal 
del Siglo XIX (Garibaldi - a Liberal History of the Nineteenth 
Century), La Tramontana, Acracia, La Asociacion (The North Wind, 
Acracy [No Government], The Association [of the Society of the 
Typographical Workers of Barcelona]), and so on. If it is true that 
the Federal Commission (the names of whose members were of¬ 
ten omitted in the documents I have been able to consult) con¬ 
sisted in 1882-1883 of Francisco Tomas (secretary), Antonio Pellicer 
Paraire, Jose Llunas, Eudaldo Canibell and a fifth man (the first 
three belonged to ‘La Academia' printing shop), it is also true that 
Farga Pellicer - whom I would not presume to consider the fifth 
member, because I would have no basis for such a supposition - 
was anyway constantly at their side. 

Jose Llunas Pujols of Reus, an old militant of the International 
(he died in 1905), was very well known at that time, particularly in 
1882-1883, as the exponent of the Federation, and his writings are 
the most cogent presentation of the theory of 1869-1870, which 
considered trade union organisation capable of transformation into 
the society of the future; see in particular his two essays, Que es la 
Anarquia? (What is Anarchy?) and Colectivismo (Collectivism) in 
1882; and also Organizacion y Aspiraciones de la Federacion de 
T'abajadores de la Region Espanola (30 December 1883; also in the 
Primer Certamen Socialista [The First Socialist Debate] of 1885), 
where he came to closer grips with communism. His speech against 
communism, delivered at the Congress of Seville (1882), may 
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be considered similar to his essay on collectivism. (Published in 
Almanaque para 1883 , a volume of the Biblioteca del Proletario 
printed in an edition of 40,000 copies.) 

Llunas recognised the need of delegation, and from his view¬ 
point a hierarchy composed of successive delegations makes a per¬ 
fectly anarchist organisation. Likewise, the election of persons for 
definite purposes does not imply an abdication of freedom. 

Since a collectivity as such cannot write a letter or add up a 
list of figures or do hundreds of chores which only an indi¬ 
vidual can perform, it follows that delegating these tasks to 
qualified individuals, who are instructed in advance on how to 
proceed, not only does not mean an abdication of that 
collectivity’s own liberty but fulfills the most sacred obliga¬ 
tion of anarchism, which is to organise the administration. 

Let us suppose that a workers’ corporation is being organ¬ 
ised without any directive council or any hierarchical offices; 
that it meets in general assembly once a week or more often, 
when it settles all matters needful for its progress; that it 
nominates a commission with strictly administrative functions , 
to handle the collection of dues, the custody of its funds, its 
financial records, its files, correspondence, and so on; that it 
prescribes a definite line of conduct to this commission or 
gives it an imperative mandate. The organisation of these ac¬ 
tivities would be perfectly anarchist. 

He goes on to consider, ‘the free community of the future, or¬ 
ganised in an anarchist way\ In that case, ‘the unit of the organisa¬ 
tion would always be the Section of occupation or craft in each 
locality’, that is, justone trade union of each craft or industry that 
there may be in one locality - one only, not several. 

Thus, to organise an anarchist community, each unit [section 
of craft or industry] would delegate one or more individuals, 
with purely administrative functions or an imperative man- 
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date, in order that the community or local administrative com¬ 
mission may be created. These delegates, subject at any time 
to replacement or recall by the permanent suffrage of those 
who had given them their mandate, can never establish them¬ 
selves as dictators.... 

In accordance with their geographical or topographical con¬ 
ditions, and their ethnological circumstances, such as their 
habits and customs, affinities of language and climate, geo¬ 
graphical position and size of population, they could become 
trade federations as well as federations of communities of 
greater or lesser territorial extension.... 

All the commissions or delegations nominated in an anar¬ 
chist society must be subject to replacement and recall at any 
time by the permanent suffrage of the section or sections that 
have elected them, in order to make it thereby impossible for 
anyone to arrogate to himself a scintilla of authority.... 

Llunas further elaborates the same ideas in his ‘ Questions so¬ 
cials' , a series of 19 articles in Catalan, published inLa Tramontana. 
(From 25 June 1890 to 10 April 1891; in April 1891 also published 
as a book of 128 pages.) In his ‘ Los Partits socialistas espanyols' 
(published in La Tramontana from 9 October to 27 November 1891; 
also as a pamphlet in Castilian, 1892) he proposed, after a critique 
of contemporary socialist and anarchist currents, that alongside 
the anarchist movement there should be set up an extra-anarchist 
party, composed of authoritarian socialists of goodwill and kindred 
spirit who would struggle and extirpate obstacles to social progress 
by authoritarian but unselfish means, without any intention of es¬ 
tablishing their own domination. This suggestion was not followed; 
it was similar to Merlino’s efforts in 1897. It originated in the no¬ 
tion that all the socialists who are now busy setting up their lead¬ 
ers as deputies and ministers (or making them direct lords over 
life and death as in Bolshevism) can still be led toward more useful 
activity than their present actions which only serve to waste their 
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lives. A few years later, Llunas was still in determined opposition 
to isolated individual acts of violence involving the use of dyna¬ 
mite, which had led to harsh persecutions. The satirical journal, 
La Tramontana , in Catalan, was edited and largely written by him, 
with verve and audacity. 

The Revista Social of Madrid, published until at least May 1884, 
reappeared as an organ of dissent from the decisions made by the 
Congress of Barcelona (September 1884) from 26 December 1884 
to 8 October 1885 in Sans (Barcelona). Then there were the Cronica 
de los Trabajadores de la Region Espanola (Chronicle of the Workers 
of the Spanish Region), founded after the Congress of Seville (1882), 
the various articles in the Primer Certamen (First Debate) of Reus 
in 1885, and the discussions concerning the extension of the 
organisation, during its finest period of growth, reported at the 
Congress of Seville (September 1882). All these tell us enough 
about those years of the Regional Federation, whose existence, 
nevertheless, was at the same time being undermined and threat¬ 
ened by separatist currents. 


The main organisation, nominally composed of 663 sections with 
a membership of 57,934 in September 1882 (some 30,000 at any 
rate), could not continue long without disputes and disagreements 
just because it was, at a certain juncture, the strongest and was 
supposed to represent the image and the seedbed of the society of 
the future. This tranquillity was soon rudely disturbed by ominous 
reports of the agrarian situation in Andalusia, where poverty was 
rampant, and where the sections could not very well remain indif¬ 
ferent or urge their own members to stay aloof without losing 
prestige. The dissidents, who originated at Arcos de la Frontera, 
and were irritated by the Federal Commission and the Congress of 
Seville, converged at a small secret Congress in Seville in January 
1883 forming a society, l Los Desheredados - Organizacion revolu- 
cionaria anarquista* (The Disinherited - Anarchist revolutionary 
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organisation), which was apparently in existence until 1886, par¬ 
ticularly in Andalusia, where it had its Congress at Cadiz in 
December 1884. It was collectivist and its revolutionary programme 
of terrorist action had nothing libertarian about it. During the sec¬ 
ond half of 1882 there were hunger revolts, with acts of agrarian 
terror and of violence, even murders of traitors, real or suspected. 
The Federal Commission repudiated all such acts by declarations 
and manifestos, and struck at the dissidents, expelling them as 
‘disturbers’ (late in 1882, and in the early part of 1883). 

Worse still was the government’s massive persecution, with 
arrests of the members of all shades of opinion within the organi¬ 
sation and even of the Regional Commission of West Andalusia, 
and a numerous series of harsh trials. All this was carried on un¬ 
der the pretext, for the public and the press, of the discovery of a 
terrorist organisation, ‘La Mono Negro! (The Black Hand). Seven 
men were immediately condemned to death and much later, on 14 
June 1884, six executions took place at Jerez. Outside Andalusia, 
the Regional Federation was not persecuted but it did not even 
express any solidarity with the Andalusian victims. As the prison¬ 
ers were awaiting execution, the Congress of Valencia declared, in 
October 1883: 

The Federation disclaims any solidarity with those who have 
organised or are organising the perpetration of common 
crimes; we declare that criminals will never find a place in 
our ranks. 

And it protested against confusing 

our public, legal and revolutionary organisation with other 
organisations, or rather with cliques whose aims are repre¬ 
hensible. 

On 30 September, T. G. Morago, one of the oldest militants, was 
for this reason expelled from his section in Madrid, and eventually 
died in the penitentiary of Granada in 1885. 
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This position on the part of the Federation was motivated by a 
desire to save, at whatever cost, the full, public existence of the 
organisation, but it must have aroused bitter animosity and hatred 
between the dissident elements and the hard-line authoritarians. 
At the same time, sections were thinning out or disappearing, 
either as a result of persecutions or of indignation at the stand 
taken by the Federal Commission. It was then that Serrano pro¬ 
posed ‘submitting the Statutes for approval to the responsible min¬ 
istry’ (of the government), and if such approval was not granted, to 
dissolve the organisation as a protest. The Congress did not ac¬ 
cept this proposal of legalisation but decided that “if the abuses, 
persecutions and threats should continue” it would dissolve itself 
and “the proletarians would then retire to the Mount of Aventine 
and wait for better times”. 

A year later, this decision was taken by an extraordinary 
Congress held in September 1884 in Barcelona; however, the sec¬ 
tions were urged not to dissolve and to continue keeping up their 
contacts. The public organisation was reaffirmed at the Congress 
held in Barcelona in July 1885, and its Manifiesto declared that it 
favoured 

the union of all the schools of socialism through an alliance of 
all the trade unions, in the struggle against capital and the 
authoritarian principle, without intending thereby to surren¬ 
der an iota of our principles. 

The libertarian communist idea was supported for the first time 
at the Congress of Seville by a local worker, Miguel Rubio, an old 
member of the Alliance, who had arrived at this concept by his 
own reflection. He was alone and even the dissidents did not share 
his views. But there was ‘a little group in Seville, led by the com¬ 
munist Rubio’, as reported in the Cronica, and the local Council of 
Seville expelled them in March 1883. The trial in Lyons (January 
1883) and perhaps an Italian anarchist circle in Barcelona (autumn 
1883), as well as Georges Herzig’s stay in Barcelona in 1884, helped 
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toward a better understanding of these ideas, which were pro¬ 
claimed in 1885 in a manifesto signed by ‘Los grupos comunistas 
anarquistas de Barcelona’ . Their nucleus of agitation was in Gracia, 
centred on Martin Borras and Emilio Hugas. Their first pamphlets 
were entitled La Justicia humana (Human Justice) and Tierra y 
Libertad (Land and Liberty), issued in 1888-1889, but some pam¬ 
phlets had been translated since 1885. 

Those early communists, as evidenced in their publications and 
their correspondence in French periodicals, strongly disapproved 
of collectivism and organisation, and proclaimed more or less what 
Merlino later called amorphism . Collectivists were not impressed 
by such ideas and such methods; nevertheless, they had experi¬ 
enced a change, a reaction from the inflexible stand of their organi¬ 
sation in 1883 and its disappointing tactics during the Andalusian 
revolt. Tomas not only ceased to be secretary from September 1883, 
but he, and Serrano as well, were not treated too well in 1884. The 
new secretary Indalecio Cuadrado, a printer from Valladolid, seems 
to have sought a reconciliation, or perhaps he may have followed 
those who had a greater inclination toward the revolutionary way, 
even though it might be secret and limited, rather than the great, 
public method of organisation favoured by Tomas, who had lived 
through all phases of the International, both public (1870-1874) 
and clandestine (1874-1881). 

Cuadrado must have been the inspiration for a cosmopolitan con¬ 
gress in 1884 (he always liked to use the word ‘cosmopolitan’). 
This Congress was held in Barcelona, in 1885, following the ses¬ 
sion of the Regional Congress. The federated, the Disinherited and 
the communists held a joint meeting there, but the vehement de¬ 
bates which showed the impossibility of a mutual understanding 
among these elements were cut short by the Congress. Some of 
the Disinherited deplored this schism in 1886, and set forth their 
position in a manifesto published in June - A los trabajadores de 
Jerez de laFrontera (To the Workers of Jerez de la Frontera). Perhaps 
the influence of Fermfn Salvochea, who reproduced articles in El 
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Socialismo on all the schools of socialism and who was a commu¬ 
nist at that time, might have contributed to such a reconciliation. 

In any event, the death of Alphonso XII, a fusion government, 
the agitation for the eight-hour day and May Day, as well as the 
events in Chicago on 4 May gave a new impetus to the movement, 
particularly in Catalonia. In January of that year a new review was 
founded, with the name Acracia , a word often used at that time in¬ 
stead of ‘anarchism’, and reminiscent of a workers’ review, Atercracia , 
the publication of which was announced in 1884, to take place in 
Barcelona; it was, however, never published. The title was taken 
from the French book Atercratie by Claude Pelletier in New York, 
which was discussed in a letter by the Federal Commission in 1873. 
Canibell wrote that Farga Pellicer discovered the word Acracia , 
and though he might have found it directly it is also plausible that 
the title Atercratie suggested it to him. In other countries the word 
uticraty (government by one person), ukarchy (no government), 
anticraty (against a government), Herrschaftslosigkeit (free of gov¬ 
ernment), bezvlastie (in Russian), and so forth have been created. 

The great manifesto addressed A todos los trabajadores de la 
region espanola (To all the workers of the Spanish region), which 
was signed by the Federation of Barcelona (23 February 1886) and 
drawn up by Anselmo Lorenzo when he rejoined the movement, 
states: 

We proclaim acracia [non-government]. The primary social 
collectivity is the local group of producers of an identical in¬ 
dustry [or trade]. The fundamental pact takes place between 
the producer and the respective or similar group of produc¬ 
ers. The producers’ groups of a locality conclude a pact 
whereby they form an entity which facilitates credit, exchange, 
education, sanitation and local police, and this entity concludes 
pacts with other localities, for the functions of credit and ex¬ 
change on a larger scale, as well as for communications, trans¬ 
portation and public services, both general and mutual. Other 
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entities, designed to meet certain special geographic condi¬ 
tions, such as the quality of the soil, its configuration, the cli¬ 
mate and so on, may be created through special pacts, based 
on economic principles and the possibilities for production, 
exchange and transportation. The land, the mines, the facto- 
iies, the railroads, the ships and, in general, all the means of 
production, transportation, exchange and communication, 
declared to be property of society, shall pass as usufruct to 
the workers’ collectives. 

This manifesto, published many times, had a great many sup¬ 
porters; it was also inserted, in part, in the manifesto of the 
Regional Congress of Madrid in May 1887. It likewise contains the 
following passage, which is identical with the texts of 1886 and 
1887: 


Organisation of society on the basis of labour to be performed 
by those who are fit to produce; rational distribution of the 
products of labour; assistance for those who are as yet inca¬ 
pable of performing such labour, as well as for those who are 
no longer capable of labour; full physical and scientific educa¬ 
tion for future producers. 

Lorenzo, the delegate from the Federation of Barcelona in 
Madrid, who analysed the manifesto mEl Productor of 27 May 1887, 
recalls an animated discussion concerning one sentence of the 
manifesto, which stated, ‘the worker will receive the product of 
his labour’, but which omitted the adjective ‘full’ (that is, ‘the full 
product of his labour’). This omission had special reference to the 
children, the aged and the infirm, and was based on the premise 
that the individual’s relation to society is a reciprocal link of rights 
and obligations and that ‘therefore, in order to have the right to be 
a consumer, one must fulfill the obligation of being a producer’. 
‘Society is founded on the principle of solidarity, the natural conse¬ 
quence of reciprocity.’ And if society guarantees the enjoyment of 
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his rights to the individual, through his fulfilment of his obliga¬ 
tions, everyone should contribute to the preservation of society 
by helping in the nurture of children and supporting the aged. For 
this reason Lorenzo omitted the word full ’ and inserted the words 
‘rational distribution of the products of labour’. Nevertheless, 
Ricardo Mella, writing in La Solidaridad of Seville on 9 December 
1888, maintained that, ‘speaking from the anarchist point of view’, 
society had no obligation to educate the children or to support 
mental defectives or the sick or the old; let their families take care 
of them and the spontaneous solidarity of human associations! 

On reading the journals published in Madrid from 1885 on, La 
Bandera social (The Social Banner), La Bandera roja (The Red 
Banner), La Anarqula, this latter edited by Ernesto Alvarez, one 
can hardly distinguish whether they were collectivist or commu¬ 
nist; they display neither enthusiasm for one nor animosity against 
the other doctrine. Intellectual life at that time revolved entirely 
around the review Acracla, El Productor and La Solidaridad of 
Seville from 1888 to 1889, so long as Ricardo Mella was its editor. 
Antonio Pellicer Paraire was the vital force behind these publica¬ 
tions in Barcelona before Farga Pellicer, and, together withAw.se/mo 
Lorenzo, there were the younger people such as Pedro Esteve, 
Fernando TarridadelMdrmol and PalmirodeLidia (Adrian del Valle). 
There were Teresa Claramunt, Teresa Mane (Soledad Gustavo), Juan 
Montseny of Reus (Federico Urales) and others. There were also 
Rafael Farga Pellicer and Jose Llunas, and the group that gathered 
around La Tramontana. Outside Catalonia, the most outstanding 
personalities were Fermln Salvochea of Cadiz and Ricardo Mella. 

In this Summary, it is impossible for me to support my state¬ 
ments with quotations from original sources or enlarge on the signi¬ 
ficance of the self-critical material, and attempts of these comrades 
to go beyond the ideas which had prevailed until then. This infor¬ 
mation can only be found m Acracla and El Productor (1886-1893); 
the reader will have to be content with my condensed report. 
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We shall first examine La Asociacidn, formed by a group of print¬ 
ers (1883-1888), where we find the men of ‘La Academia’ and 
others, who had established intelligent co-operation among them¬ 
selves. In 'La Organization Obrera’ (Workers’ Organisation) (28 
February 1886) Lorenzo formulated his first critique. This was fol¬ 
lowed by Antonio Pellicer’s intensive critique in the ‘Acratismo 
Societario' (January to July 1887). Cuadrado joined him in his 
‘Mandato Imperative’ (Imperative Mandate) (April 1887). The 
Congress of Madrid of May 1887 was subjected to a critical examina¬ 
tion by Lorenzo. The hypothesis of the ‘embryo’ (of the future so¬ 
ciety within presently existing organisations), the full product of 
labour, and the organisation of 1870, were at last closely scruti¬ 
nised, with the result that they were no longer held to be incontro¬ 
vertible facts which only the ‘disturbers’ could question. 

Some writings of William Morris and Kropotkin’s English 
articles, in Salvochea’s translations, appeared in Acratia and 
El Socialismo, while Mella, in Seville, became acquainted with 
Tucker s ideas on reading Liberty (Boston). The simplistic approach 
of the manifesto issued by the anarchist-communist groups of 
Madrid in May 1887, made a poor impression on El Productor 
(3 June), but it received serious attention in Le Revoke (10 June; 
see also Acratia, August 1887; ‘Colectivistas y comunistas’ in 
El Productor, 16 September; and Acratia, October). Mella’s ‘La 
Reaction en la Revolucion’ (Reaction in the Revolution, published 
in Acratia from June 1887 - April 1888) maintained that deciding 
right now whether, after the victory of anarchism, the people should 
organise for the communist or the collectivist mode of distribu¬ 
tion, would be blind dogmatism - worse still, it would mean the 
destruction of the anarchist principle, the negation of the revolu¬ 
tion. As Mella put it, reaction is a standstill; hence it is death, which 
is the result of dogmatism, while revolution-evolution is life. 

Antonio Pellicer proposed a convergence of the different schools, 
in which the communists would abandon their exaggerated no¬ 
tions of equality and the acrato-collectivists would abandon their 
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authoritarian errors and prejudices. Even Kropotkin (in an unsigned 
article, in La Revoke of 7 October 1888), called attention to the 
friendship without compromise of ideas which reigned in Seville 
between the two schools, and declared that this was the only way 
for honourable intercourse between persons who respected each 
other. He could not refrain, however, from adding that no doubt 
should be entertained about the fact that communism would be 
victorious. 

The Spanish communists attacked the collectivists in Portuguese 
and French journals; Pellicer’s ‘Declaraciones e Aclaraciones sobre 
Declaraciones’ (Declarations and Explanations of Declarations), 
which appeared in El Productor (3 August, 7 September 1888), and 
the response made by Tierra y Libertad (Gracia) on 14 September 
were splendid refutations of exclusivist fanaticism, but in ‘Tiempo 
Perdido’ (12 July 1889) it was stated that it was a ‘waste of time’ to 
argue with the Gracia journal. Esteve - making allusions to Mella 
- pointed out, on 5 October 1888, that in certain localities there 
was no such fanaticism but rather an understanding that each indi¬ 
vidual and each collective group would organise, after the revolu¬ 
tion, in any way that best suited them. 

The restoration of the organisation was discussed at the 
Conferences for Social Studies and at meetings held in Barcelona 
(see El Productor from 4 October 1887 to 11 May 1888). As a result 
of these discussions, the 'Federation Espanola de Resistencia al 
Capital’ (Spanish Federation for Resistance to Capital) was founded 
at the great Congress of Barcelona in May 1888. And after many 
discussions - Mella, particularly, raised objections and argued with 
Esteve - the Regional Federation (that is, the International) was 
replaced in Valencia in September by the ‘Organization Anarquista 
de la Region Espanola’, in the field of revolutionary ideas and ac¬ 
tions, as it had already been replaced in the field of economics in 
May. This new entity included persons, groups, and so on, ‘without 
distinction of revolutionary methods or schools of economics’. It 
established a Centre of Reports and Statistics, that is a co-ordinating 
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body, known as the Benevento Group of Barcelona, which contin¬ 
ued until the great persecutions came, for a period which I am 
unable to determine. 

At the same time voices were raised protesting against the di¬ 
visions among anarchists due to differing ideas of economics (see 
ElProductor, 11,18 January; 8 March; 14 June 1889). The Benevento 
Group declared on 31 May that no particular economic regime 
should be imposed upon the new society; that any work dealing 
with this field of economics should be considered, solely and sim¬ 
ply, to be a study designed to further the science of economics. 

Fernando Tarrida del Marmol, designated by this group, was 
appointed a delegate to the anarchist meetings held in Paris in 
September. For the Segundo certamen socialista (Second Socialist 
Debate) the group proposed a theme on which Tarrida wrote his 
essay, Revolutionary Theory, dated 26 October 1889, concluding in 
favour of ‘anarchism without adjectives’. This idea, however, was 
already current in Barcelona in the second half of 1888; Mella had 
discussed it in Seville’s La Solidaridad on 27 September 1888 and 
12 January 1889 (‘Anarchism... does not admit of adjectives’). This 
same question was later brought up in La Revoke on 6 and 13 
September 1890 by a comrade from Barcelona (apparently Tarrida) 
in a very important article which revealed the difference between 
the Spanish and French interpretations. Tarrida, speaking to me in 
French, used the expressions ‘anarchism sans phrase’ and ‘anar¬ 
chism pure and simple’. In 1908, when his essay was being re¬ 
printed, he proposed, following Ferrer’s idea of 1906 and 1907, that 
the word ‘anarchism’ be dropped, since it had an unfavourable con¬ 
notation for the public, and that the term ‘libertarian socialism’ be 
used instead. He later reported that his conclusions of 1889 had 
been accepted by the immense majority of Spanish anarchists 'who 
repudiate all sectarian prejudice’. 

We may recall that precisely at the time when Tarrida was writ¬ 
ing (26 October 1889), Malatesta’s Appello had already appeared in 
a Spanish leaflet and was being read. (‘It is not right for us, to say 
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the least, to fall into strife over mere hypotheses’; Circular, also 
El Productor, 2 October, etc.). Tarrida was frankly critical of 
Kropotkin’s ‘industrial village’, which would reduce his concept to 
an aggregate of small communities, while Malatesta recommended 
the creation of great organisations that would exchange their 
products. He added that every powerful mind creates new paths 
toward the society of the future and, by its hypnotic force, so to 
speak, would always find followers to spread his ideas among other 
people. He concluded by saying that each of us usually has a spe¬ 
cial plan of his own. 

Writing in La Anarquia, Juan Montseny (Federico Urales) de¬ 
clared that anarchism knows no exclusivisms, calling himself 
‘anarquico a secas’ (anarchist plain and simple). The same view¬ 
point is the basis for his ‘Las Preocupaciones de los Despreocupados’ 
(The Prejudices of the Unprejudiced) in El Corsario, and he re¬ 
mained faithful to this idea. 

Some communist anarchists in 1893 lined up in favour of anar¬ 
chism without adjectives in La Controversia (Valencia), Octave Jahn’s 
journal. So did Vicente Garcia in La Tribuna Libre (Seville), on 23 
January 1893, in his article, ‘No Hay que Temer!’ (No Need to Fear!). 
(He had just accompanied Malatesta and Esteve on part of their 
speaking tour. At a triple Conference in Barcelona, Malatesta, 
Esteve and Tarrida each expounded his own point of view.) 

It is impossible to follow here the evolution of Ricardo Mella’s 
ideas from his writings for The First Debate (1885) until a report for 
the International Conference of Paris in 1900, titled ‘La Cooperacion 
Libre y Los Sistemas de Comunidad’ (Free Co-operation and 
Systems of Community Organisation), and so on. Mella fought 
harder than anyone else against the feeling of distrust which com¬ 
munism - authoritarian and libertarian alike - aroused in him. La 
Solidaridad (Seville) of 1888-1889 showed it, on one occasion when 
he shared the views of federalists, of Proudhon and, later, of Serrano 
y Oteiza; then he was reassured by Tucker (Liberty), and a little 
later by Dyer D. Lum (The Economics of Anarchy) in 1890 and G. C. 
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Clemens (A Primer of Anarchy). He had a horror of communism in 
its extravagant expression a outrance (its extreme form). In his 
article ‘El Socialismo Anarquista’ he states that socialist anarchism 
views all hypotheses with toleration; that it recognises ‘free co¬ 
operation’, within which all methods and all applications may be 
practised. Following his report for the Paris Conference, which was 
published in Les Temps Nouveaux - one of the most characteristic 
statements of a genuinely libertarian concept of anarchism - this 
argument was presented to a public which was truly international. 
Yet it was seldom discussed, except by Voltairine de Cleyre at a 
conference held in Philadelphia a little later. 

Anarchism had lived through moments of great enthusiasm, of 
high energy, of moving expressions of goodness and of beauty, but 
I do not think it has ever experienced a period of greater intellec¬ 
tual vigour than in the years 1886-1893, in the stimulating atmos¬ 
phere we are now describing, when it succeeded in freeing itself 
from deep-rooted beliefs and customs and rose above sectarian¬ 
ism, fanaticism and intolerance. Those years marked its passing 
from religious faith to scientific criticism ; it is indeed unfortunate 
that the anarchists of other countries did not follow this evolution, 
which led from the defence of a single idea to the free examination 
of all ideas. 

But there were backsliders, even in Spain. We were so blind as 
to believe that only one among the outstanding thinkers, and only 
one among the doctrines, had gained supremacy over all preceding 
ones, and, since no one came out in opposition to Kropotkin and 
Tucker, we were convinced that these two alone had the last word 
on anarchist communism and anarchist individualism. We believed 
that if one side was right, the other side was all wrong, when eve¬ 
rything I have just related so briefly was plainly obvious to us 
through the Spanish publications, and some repercussions were 
also accessible to us in French journals. 

I myself, narrow-minded and limited as I was then, wrote in 
1890 an apologia for communist anarchism, with a complete refu¬ 
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tation of collectivism and individualism. My article was translated 
by Mella and published in El Productor, just to expose its limita¬ 
tions and its lack of merit. It was entitled ‘Discusion: Comunismo, 
Individualismo y Colectivismo’. I did not see these articles until 
1929.1 personally came to the conclusion, around 1900, that it was 
necessary to rise above exclusivisms, but I was seldom heeded 
and, when I brought up the matter for the last time, in Freedom 
(London) in early 1914, everyone was opposed to me. When this 
latter article was, without my knowledge, reprinted after the war 
it met with less criticism and was reproduced a number of times. 

Sebastien Faure fought exclusivism in hisL<z Synthese anarchiste 
(1928), but not entirely in the same manner, as I have tried to show 
in several articles on coexistence published in the Suplemento de la 
Protesta. Tarrida professed the same idea from the agnostic point 
of view, maintaining that we cannot foresee the economic develop¬ 
ments of the future. Mella came to the same conclusion, through 
his conviction that every idea had an equal right to manifest itself. 
Juan Montseny viewed liberty and anarchism in their unified 
aspect as a complex of ideas, and did not want to belittle this con¬ 
cept with suggestions of predetermination or exclusivism. And 
Malatesta said it was not right for us to split ranks over hypotheses 
whose choice was to decide the future. 

If it were claimed that this problem had no practical relevance 
and that it could have been salved by an almost unanimous accept¬ 
ance of anarchist communism, we would be committing a grave 
error. Discussion and dissension continued on so many other points 
in addition to the question of exclusivisms. Simple coexistence 
has never existed; everyone believes himself superior to his op¬ 
ponents on ideological grounds. That is why we are so disunited 
and fragmented, and can no longer join for a common activity should 
there be a need to do so. Thus passion and fanaticism always pre¬ 
vail. But the idea of coexistence in solidarity has been launched 
and it will become a reality in the future, when intellectual dictator¬ 
ships as well as material dictatorships have been abolished. 
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Those who had thus revitalised the ideas and the form of inter¬ 
relationships (organisation), by the same token from 1886 onwards 
also revitalised collective popular action. Up to that time the growth 
of the sections and of the federated groups constituted the main 
objective, which was constantly being frustrated by strikes and 
other unforeseen agitations, to the despair of a faithful secretary 
like Francisco Tomas. But now, once the burden of working chiefly 
for increased organisation was lifted, there was greater freedom of 
action and the Catalonian General Strikes of May 1890 and 1891 
brought splendid results. Further progress, anticipated for 1892, 
which was to be achieved through Malatesta’s and Esteve’s trip,* 
was limited because of the agrarian revolt in Jerez de la Frontera 
(on the night of 8-9 January 1892), followed by the executions of 10 
February and the tortures and imprisonment of many victims. This 
put an end to the May First strikes, and while it undoubtedly caused 
a weakening in the collective effort, it brought to the fore the ad¬ 
vocates of individual action - not the isolated men but rather those 
communists, imbued with the spirit of solidarity, who had been left 
outside the great current here described, together with their per¬ 
sonal opponents. Mella pointed out, on that occasion, that an ex¬ 
cessive feeling of distrust created precisely the strong prejudice 
against any organic action that was pernicious to our cause. Free 
initiative, on the other hand, was interpreted as a direct negation 
of the principle of association and practically its opposite; see El 
Corsario of 26 July 1893, and also Juan Montseny’s description of 
the mentality of those days in Entre anarquistas in an anarchist 
periodical of 1895. But the main document on that state of tension 
is the long series Puritanismo o exageraciones in El Productor (27 
April to 15 June 1893), whose author was undoubtedly Antonio 
Pellicer. 

For fear of the authoritarian principle, even the organisation of 
the society of the future was thus negated. An incomprehensible 
and antisocial individualism was preached, without any realisation 
of the fact that the complex nature of the social organism required 
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administration, association and organisation. This is what Pellicer 
meant when he criticised all the simplistic and primitivist solu¬ 
tions in vogue at the time. Such ideas were not merely the prod¬ 
ucts of exuberance and of inconsistent reasoning based on a 
superficial interpretation of reality; they were also the expressions 
of a real hatred for the so-called ‘moderates’, the ‘respectable peo¬ 
ple’, the ‘organisers’ and the like; that is, the friends of El Productor, 
Freiheit, Freedom, of Malatesta and of Merlino. 

There were fierce antagonisms. The Workers’ Circle for Social 
Studies - that great anarchist centre shut down by the authorities 
on 3 May 1891 - was going to be re-inaugurated on 24 September 
1893, which would indicate that there was a normal and progres¬ 
sive movement; on that very day, Paulino Pallas made the attempt 
to assassinate General Martinez Campos, and, as a result, El 
Producer's printers refused to return to work. The journal made 
no effort to deal with this situation (the journals in other cities 
continued to publish) but simply closed its doors (see El Corsario , 
5 November 1893). It offered explanations which are painful to read; 
they demonstrated the unpopularity of this organ, which, it was 
said, weighed like a lead upon free initiative. One may understand 
the bitterness aroused against the men of El Productor on reading 
the angry reports sent by Martin Borras of Gracia, one of the op¬ 
position leaders, to El Perseguido (The Persecuted Man), Buenos 
Aires, in 1893 and until his arrest. 

Bombs were thrown in the Liceo Theatre, followed by arrests, 
torture, executions and the horrors of the courts Quan Montseny, 
El Proceso de un gran crimen). True, there were worthwhile jour¬ 
nals, like El Corsario, the publications of Alvarez and some com¬ 
munist-anarchist sheets of brief duration, but the great current of 
anarchist thinking seemed to have ended when Antonio Pellicer 
threw away his pen, so to speak, and Lorenzo had to devote his 
energies to an almost insignificant journal, the only one that could 
be published in Barcelona, El Porvenir Social (The Social Future) 
and a review, Ciencia Social (Social Science) in 1895 to May 1896. 
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There was still great weakness. The movement was beginning 
to recover its forces somewhat when the bomb exploded in the 
Cambios Nuevos Street on 7 June 1896, and again came the mas¬ 
sive persecution, the executions in Montjuich, long-term peniten¬ 
tiary sentences, and in 1896-7 many were exiled by deportation to 
England. An international effort was called for. Great campaigns 
were mounted by Tarrida del Marmol and Federico Urales (Juan 
Montseny), abroad and in Madrid, to obtain the liberation of those 
who had survived the terror, and with the press campaigns of La 
Revista Blanca and its Suplemento (which became Tierra y Libertad 
(1899-1905)), it was possible also to obtain the release of the pris¬ 
oners of Jerez (1892) and of the ‘Mano Negra’ (Black Hand) in 1893. 

It was only then that trade-union reorganisation was undertaken, 
through various efforts, at Haro (December 1899), at Manlleu 
Qanuary 1900), and at Jerez. It started with the Congress of Madrid, 
held in October 1900, which founded the Federation de Trabajadores 
de la Region Espanola’, thus continuing the work of the 'Pado de 
Union y Solidaridad’. It was an organisation which continued to 
exist, weak and dislocated though it was, under this new impetus, 
with a membership of some 52,000 at its start, and it published a 
manifesto with an anarchist content. 

This organisation of 1900 ceased to exist as a federated unit in 
1905 or 1906, but the disappearance of the federal machinery did 
not mean that its component parts - sections or syndicates - had 
disintegrated in Spain. In one particular case, a committee located 
in Barcelona, in Seville and La Coruna simply lost contact with the 
syndicates. As a matter of fact, a fresh start was made by these 
forty or fifty sections or syndicates from Barcelona and its en¬ 
virons. They had always existed and now, under the name of 
‘Solidaridad Obrera’, their federation acquired new vigour and 
united the syndicates of Catalonia, moving in the direction of a 
national federation. 

The insurrection and the repression of 1909 slowed down 
this development which culminated, in 1910 and 1911, in the 
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organisation of the ‘Confederation National del Trabajo’ (CNT) in 
September 1911. Its public activities were almost immediately in¬ 
terrupted by arrests which came a few days later. Another, local 
attempt was made by the Catalonian region (1913-1914) to organ¬ 
ise on a national basis, nominally in the beginning, in Ferrol, early 
in 1915. Once again a great development took place in the regions, 
as evidenced, for instance, by the Catalonian Regional Congress in 
Sans (Barcelona) in August 1918, perhaps with only slight inter¬ 
regional activity continuing until December 1919, when the great 
Constituent Congress was held in Madrid. The syndicates there 
assembled represented 90,750 members in Andalusia; 15,172 
in Aragon; 1,081 in the Balearic and Canary Islands; 699,369 in 
Catalonia. When another congress became possible in Madrid in 
1931, after a great many events had taken place, the number of 
those represented remained the same, and the number of mem¬ 
bers of the CNT had grown, by 1931, to a total of almost a million. 
The totals fluctuated, reflecting the agitated life of the syndicates; 
nevertheless there was this great united mass, about ten or twenty 
times greater than the forces the International had been able to 
muster. 

The International had its highly complex, cumbersome admin¬ 
istrative machinery, but it also had its vivifying, energising spirit, 
which came from the Alliance. And similarly, the organisations 
closer to us in time, which had grown to great numbers, had their 
administrative machinery, but if this great complex were to func¬ 
tion alone, it would inevitably have degenerated into dictatorship 
or a stagnant bureaucracy. In all good reason, an organised body 
has need of such a lifegiving breath of air, that the Alliance gave 
to the International, and it was the anarchists who gave it to that 
vast conglomeration of syndicates. Without it, inertia, indifference, 
impotence and corporatism would have set in very quickly, dicta¬ 
tors and ambitious men would have moved in, bent on converting 
this mass of people into electoral capital for their own profit and 
advancement. In Spain, anarchist groups, united since 1888 
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0 Organization Anarquista ’), were constantly renewing their mu¬ 
tual contacts and, finally, at a Conference in Valencia in 1927, they 
organised the ‘Federation Anarquista Iberica ’ (FAI). It is this or¬ 
ganisation which drew the concentrated hatred of dictators and 
would-be dictators of all species who would have liked to domi¬ 
nate that million of organised men and more millions of sympa¬ 
thisers, while the anarchists of the CNT were doing their utmost 
to prevent it. 

The history of the Spanish movement is full of great struggles 
and great martyrs. We recall the victims of Alcala del Valle and of 
Cullera. One of the bitterest struggles was the strike of the metal¬ 
workers of Barcelona in 1902; the journal published by Ferrer and 
Lorenzo, La Huelga General (The General Strike), was then in the 
forefront proclaiming the idea of the revolutionary strike. There 
was the Red Week of 1909, in Barcelona, when reactionaries re¬ 
taliated by assassinating Ferrer on 13 October. The period of 1917- 
1923 witnessed an enormous growth of the organisation and, along 
with it, a ferocious repression and the murder of many militants. 
There were always violent strikes, accompanied by massacres, in 
Andalusia. Finally, came the dictatorship of September 1923, which 
lasted until the fall of the dictator in January 1930; this period im¬ 
posed a clandestine existence on the organisation from which it 
did not emerge for fifteen months, or until April 1931. The anar¬ 
chists, finally united in the 'Federation Anarquista Iberica’ (FAI), 
participated vigorously in the CNT; at times taking a leading part 
in its conferences or by their own actions, at other times clashing 
with the forces and elements of the type I have just described, whose 
importance or at least whose personal power was strengthened in 
times of persecution, of clandestine or semi-clandestine life, and 
who gave a free hand to a small number of militants (as had hap¬ 
pened earlier in 1874-81, 1883-1888 and in other later periods). 

Anarchist ideas - well represented in the Revista Blanca and 
the publications that belonged to it ( Suplemento and Tierra y 
Libertad) from 1899 to 1905, and for many years in the series of 
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Tierray Libertad of Barcelona - were, shall I say, compelled to act in 
an increasingly limited way upon the great workers’ organisation, 
which had a progressive value only to the extent it was able to over¬ 
come the obstacles I have described. In these circumstances, anar¬ 
chist thought itself had little new life, I believe. Communist anar¬ 
chism was accepted as a system permanently agreed on, without 
discussion, through sheer force of habit. ‘Amorphous’ communism 
of 1885-1896 died away during the terrible persecutions of 1893- 
1897, while the advocates of open, definite struggle, no longer meet¬ 
ing the resistance so provoking to them in the past, when they 
fought against collectivism and organisation, proved their solidar¬ 
ity in actions aligned with the general objectives of all the groups - 
in collective struggles (of which there was no lack) and in the wide- 
ranging war against the dictatorship, the monarchy and the State. 

There were congenial applications of a practical nature, such as 
the ‘Modern School ’ of Francisco Ferrer y Guardia, the entire move¬ 
ment of free and rational education and the naturalist movement 
which in Spain generated a great libertarian spirit. To sum up, so 
many years of constant, hopeful struggle and the great joy they 
felt at not having been involved in the terrible world war, main¬ 
tained Spanish libertarians in a state of vigour, alertness and confi¬ 
dence which anarchists of other countries had seldom been able to 
achieve. The effort, begun in 1840, continuing to grow since 1868, 
contending with persecutions from 1893 to 1931 and to the present 
day, has borne fruits which I shall not analyse here. The three liber¬ 
tarian affirmative actions of January 1932, January and December 
1933 are in themselves living and vibrating testimonies. 

From among Spanish and Catalonian writers of those thirty years, 
I shall mention only the following: Anselmo Lorenzo, active until 
his death in the autumn of 1914; Tarrida del Marmol; Ricardo Mella; 
Petro Esteve, in the United States; Jose Lopez Montenegro, a vet¬ 
eran of the International; Federico Urales and his daughter, the 
youthful Federica Montseny. I shall not speak of the militants of 
syndicalism, whose positions continue to provoke controversy, 
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since they have resurrected the idea, prevalent from 1870 to 1888, 
that the present organisation will constitute the framework of the 
society of the future which they believe to be imminent. It is a 
concept which reappears whenever organisations are expanding, 
and fades away when there is better understanding of the com¬ 
plexity of social life, and particularly when the libertarian spirit 
acquires vigour and will not permit the present to mortgage or lay 
its hands upon the future. In this spirit, the hypothesis and the 
hope for a free community have come to the fore - a nucleus of 
constructive action in solidarity, as important as the syndicate , the 
group , the co-operative and other organised forces of the present; 
all these forces alike have no real knowledge of the nature of the 
society of the future, which , like life itself will have to remain 1 without 
adjectives ’. 
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I SHALL be brief on the subject of England , where libertarian in¬ 
fluences already described in earlier pages - from Godwin to 
Cuddon - had left their traces, from 1870 to 1880, only in the minds 
of a few socialist workers. Around 1880, these men revived popu¬ 
lar agitation and gave their socialism an anti-parliamentarian, gen¬ 
erally anti-authoritarian, communist and libertarian cast. Through 
their mutual contacts in their clubs and meetings, they were not 
unaware of the anarchist ideas which were then current among 
the Germans, the French and the Italians, and they also knew 
American publications which reflected Tucker’s ideas. Since they 
were also familiar with Robert Owen, the Owenites and other older 
surviving socialists, they developed a communist anarchism im¬ 
bued with the spirit of solidarity and reasonableness which was 
perhaps closer to the ideas of Malatesta. They were not attracted 
to ‘exuberance’ or ‘amorphism’, not even to Kropotkin’s particular 
hypotheses. Joseph Lane , author of An Anti-Statist, Communist 
Manifesto , Samuel Mainwaring and others represented that brand 
of indigenous British communist anarchism which calls for the 
maximum of liberty, along with the greatest solidarity. 

These men encountered William Morris in the Socialist League, 
and they both co-operated in instilling a forward-looking spirit in 
the group; in this they succeeded to a certain extent. At that time 
- or at least from 1884 to 1890 - Morris was a sincere socialist 
who repudiated all the statist and economic institutions, as well as 
the concepts of fatherland and nation. These he replaced with an 
order based on townships and local guilds, joined in federations 
which could organise and dissolve voluntarily, communicated 
through delegates, and would be joined in a sort of central organi- 
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sation whose almost exclusive function would be ‘the guardian¬ 
ship' of the fundamental principles of that society. It would evolve 
in the direction of ‘the abolition of all government’ and all stand¬ 
ards not sanctioned by usage. Thus ‘the voluntary association’ 
would become ‘the only bond of society’. (See one of his letters of 
1888, reproduced in Letters on Socialism.,., London 1894.) 

This concept is quite in accordance, though on a much more 
libertarian level, with the ideas proclaimed by Serrano y Oteiza 
and Llunas from 1880 to 1890 in the name of the Spanish anarchists, 
with the difference that Morris clearly intended to proceed to a 
progressive and total elimination of authority while the Spanish 
collectivists, at least in all their public declarations, imposed a char¬ 
acter of rigid immutability upon their system. 

William Morris has given us a vivid picture of his further con¬ 
cepts and conjectures about the form that the British social revo¬ 
lution would take, in his utopia News From Nowhere (first serialised 
in Commomveal from January to October 1890), his form of protest 
against Bellamy’s authoritarian utopia. In this book, as in his talks 
and in earlier writings, Morris proposed the application of art to 
life, with beauty and practical production all combined; intellec¬ 
tual and manual labour was to be aesthetically beautiful and well 
done, replacing mechanisation and the official, vulgar, venal and 
utilitarian ugliness. His socialism, like every original socialism , ex¬ 
pressed the essence of his own being. Loving harmony loving things 
substantial and well executed, intelligent co-operation among pro¬ 
ducers, practical agreement on goals decided upon and voluntarily 
accepted. He hated officialdom, servility, incompetence and indif¬ 
ference. In consequence, even when it came to social ideas and 
personal conduct, he hated ‘amorphism' , any sort of sharp prac¬ 
tice, any exaggeration and even high-flown, pretentious revolu¬ 
tionary terms where simple reasoning would serve much better. 

Nor did he share the opinions of those who favoured instan¬ 
taneous transformations of society. All this explains why he did 
not declare himself in favour of an improvised ‘quick-as-lightning’ 
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anarchism, so to speak, which the French anarchists advocated at 
the time. He was repelled by the behaviour of certain anarchists 
and took no interest in the contemporary revolutionary socialist 
movement. When some of these elements invaded the Socialist 
League - though in a limited form - he withdrew from the League, 
in the autumn of 1890, and thereafter turned toward a form of egali¬ 
tarian socialism, in the belief that the anarchists were incapable of 
serious co-operation. On many points, his views coincided with 
those of the Spanish collectivists, who could not co-operate with 
the early communists. In fact, the collectivists were a little more 
in harmony with Kropotkin’s ideas as expressed in his English 
essays of 1887 and 1888 (in The Nineteenth Century). However, 
Morris, who had known Kropotkin since 1886, at meetings and 
through his articles in Freedom , maintained that Kropotkin had 
imported to England a system formed on the Paris model, with¬ 
out any knowledge of the British background. Thus Morris and 
Kropotkin, though they found no common ground to agree on, 
nevertheless felt no antagonism toward each other. 

As a matter of fact, Kropotkin had already had a brief stay 
in England (1881-1882). On his return to London in March 1886 
after his long prison term, he did not bother to co-operate with 
the Socialist League, in whose ranks parliamentarians and even 
Marxists still militated until spring 1888; however, thanks to the 
autonomy of the sections, the-diverse currents were able to live 
each its own life. The Freedom Group was founded in the spring, 
and the monthly review Freedom appeared in October 1886 (con¬ 
tinuing, in various forms, to the present day). In this monthly 
Kropotkin amplified his views until autumn 1914, seeking to inter¬ 
pret and to resolve British problems on the basis of actual condi¬ 
tions in that country, as he had done for France in the Le Revolte 
(and its successors) (1879-1914), and for Russia in th eListki ( Khleb 
i Volia’ (Pamphlets of ‘Bread and Liberty’) in London, 1906-1907. 

Following a period of anarchist revolutionism (1890-1894), the 
British anarchists of the old Socialist League united in 1895 around 
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Freedom, which was being written by Kropotkin and his comrades, 
but which also accepted dissident opinions provided they were 
courteously expressed. There was a prolonged period of well- 
argued propaganda, which also sought to propagate an anarchist 
syndicalism ( The Voice of Labour). As almost all British socialists 
were converted to an electoral socialism, which was growing more 
and more colourless, the radius of action of the Freedom Group 
became more restricted and with the absorption of elements of a 
slightly less legalistic shade, such as communists of the Russian 
type and socialists of the left, the situation of the libertarians did 
not improve. 

In my more detailed chapters dealing with libertarian efforts in 
England - which still remain unpublished - I have described the 
era of the International Socialist Congress held in London in 1896, 
when some anarchists, some anti-parliamentarians, some anti- 
Marxist socialists and some non-sectarian socialists, were united 
in their common indignation against the Marxist leaders who were 
then displaying the height of their sneering arrogance. I also de¬ 
scribed the period after Kropotkin’s return from the United States 
and the efforts made from then on - from the end of 1897 to 1902 - 
to attract the trade unionists. One of the ablest men among them, 
Tom Mann, showed interest in the position taken by libertarian 
syndicalists, as interpreted chiefly by Cherkezov and Tarrida del 
Marmol. Again in 1910 to 1914, the ‘syndicalism’ of Tom Mann, on 
his return from Australia, captivated his British comrades and 
Cherkezov’s, not so much for the ideas it stood for as because these 
ideas stimulated their hope that a force for direct economic workers’ 
action would at last come into being, which would relegate the 
labour policy of the British Labour Party to a back seat. Statism 
being greatly strengthened by the war, the dictatorial mentality 
carried by the winds from the East and blowing in from Russia, and 
the weakening of the workers’ economic power, caused by mass 
unemployment - were all contributing factors in the destruction of 
hopes nurtured before the outbreak of the First World War. That is 
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how British libertarians became isolated in the face of a purely 
electoral socialism, a trade unionism to a defensive position, and 
the imitators of Moscow’s Bolshevism and Rome’s Fascism. 

We should also remember that there had been a truly libertarian 
socialist who did not take a backward step, like William Morris, 
but who nevertheless found himself growing ever more isolated. 
This was Edward Carpenter, author of Towards Democracy, and a 
pamphlet entitled Non-Governmental Society (a reprint of a chap¬ 
ter from Prisons, Police and Punishment). His concept was more 
libertarian than that of William Morris; it is interesting as a study 
both in aesthetics and in ethics. 

Oscar Wilde, though he stayed out of all propaganda, published 
an essay which was clearly socialist libertarian, under the title 
The Soul of Man Under Socialism. And in a French poll, published 
in LErmitage in July 1893, he wrote that while he had formerly 
been a poet and a tyrant, he was ‘now’ an artist and an anarchist. 
(This was an international poll, conducted among writers and art¬ 
ists; 23 of them declared themselves authoritarians, 24 were un¬ 
determined, and 52 were in favour of liberty, 11 of whom proclaimed 
themselves conscious libertarians.) 

I have already made mention of the British individualist anar¬ 
chists, inspired by Liberty of Boston, among them the voluntaryist 
individualist Auberon Herbert and others. But authoritarianism 
regained its ground in England and Scotland, while in Ireland na¬ 
tionalism never permitted anarchism to prosper, and yielded but 
slightly to socialism. A sad evolution, after almost a century which, 
between 1793 and 1890, had produced Godwin’s Political Justice 
and William Morris’s News from Nowhere - two of the brightest 
gems of libertarian art and thinking. 

In the United States, the great, turbulent strike of 1877 in 
Pittsburgh had stirred the revolutionaries; one result of this re¬ 
awakening had been a review produced in Boston, The An-archist. 
Socialistic-Revolutionary Review. Most’s Freiheit attracted many 
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German-speaking workers. The personal agitation of Johann Most, 
which he conducted from December 1882, drew those revolution¬ 
ary socialists to anarchism and they later organised in Pittsburgh, 
in the autumn of 1883, accepting the principles formulated by Most, 
which were those of anarchist collectivism. Most elaborated these 
principles in the pamphlet entitled Die Freie Gesellschaft (Free 
Society), which bore the subtitle: A Study of the Principles and 
Tactics of Communist Anarchists'. Most used the term ‘communist’, 
as he had used it in Berlin in 1877, for the reason that the term 
collectivist’ was unfamiliar to his German readers. He was sharply 
criticised by the German anarchist communists in London, who 
knew the difference between the two expressions. However, since 
they were his personal enemies, he did not admit his error and 
propagated true anarchist communist ideas (which were in har¬ 
mony with Kropotkin’s views) only from 1888 onwards. 

The Chicago martyrs were collectivists, with the possible ex¬ 
ception of Lingg. The Americans Albert R. Parsons and William X 
Holmes followed the same ideas. Dyer D. Lum (1839-1893) recon¬ 
ciled collectivism with mutualism and also proclaimed a revolu¬ 
tionary syndicalism. Victor Drury , G. C. Clemens , C. L. fames Joseph 
Labadie represented other trends which, generally speaking, 
showed the influence of individualist anarchism on collectivists, 
while the individualists, who were close to the ideas of Henry 
George - among them Hugh 0. Pentecost - brought a wider social¬ 
ist vision to their individualism. 

The finest flower that had sprung from the soil of this libertar¬ 
ian evolution among Americans - who, without concerning herself 
with European schools of socialism and anarchism, strove to bring 
together the highest degree of liberty, of solidarity, of revolution¬ 
ary fervour and the spirit of dedication on behalf of disinherited 
workers, of women enslaved by the traditional family, of all hu¬ 
manity held in subjection by its rulers - was Voltairine de Cleyre. 
First inspired by freethinkers, the martyrdom of the Chicago men, 
and by the ideas and the influence of Dyer D. Lum, during the 
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twenty-five years of her active work she arrived at a concept of 
anarchism which in its breadth of outlook and tolerance, in its high 
seriousness, close reasoning and clear definition, had its equal, so 
far as we know, only in Elisee Reclus. In her lecture on anarchism 
in Philadelphia in 1902, she made an objective analysis of the vari¬ 
ous concepts, from the individualist to the mutualist (Lum), from 
the collectivist to the communist, and clarified the differences be¬ 
tween them, which she considered to be due only to the diversity 
of environments - and of personalities - that had produced these 
concepts. We may well think of the many petty and fruitless ani¬ 
mosities that could have been averted if we had maintained this 
clear outlook. 

The Selected Works of Voltairine de Cleyre, which was published 
by Alexander Berkman, is a treasure of American anarchist litera¬ 
ture. Unfortunately, the career of this gifted woman was cut short 
by a tragic incident; she was felled by a madman’s bullet and badly 
wounded, then lingered on as a hopeless invalid for some eight 
years, until her death in 1912. 

The anarchist communist publications in the English language 
were: Solidarity, The Firebrand, Discontent, The Demonstrator, The 
Agitator, all these issued by libertarian groups in Washington State, 
on the Pacific Coast. Mother Earth was published in New York by 
Emma Goldman, who was soon assisted by Alexander Berkman. 
These publications, and others besides, contained popularised ver¬ 
sions of ideas derived more or less from Kropotkin, as well as a 
good quantity of articles, letters and discussions representing in¬ 
dependent anarchist criticism that would call for a separate analy¬ 
sis which I am not in a position to submit. Among these we find, 
for instance, Some Misconceptions of Anarchism-, a lecture deliv¬ 
ered in New York in January 1904, by ‘Dr. M-n’ (Dr J. A. Maryson), 
later translated into French and into Spanish, which has been erro¬ 
neously attributed to myself. 

Alexander Berkman, who had almost sacrificed his life and had 
suffered fourteen years of imprisonment for his attempt on the life 
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of Frick in Pittsburgh in 1892, returned to anarchist activity in 1906 
and proclaimed a vigorous workers’ anarchism in New York and in 
San Francisco. His ideas are revealed in his pamphlets on the 
Russian Revolution, in his book, The Bolshevik Myth , and particu¬ 
larly in Now and After - The ABC of Communist Anarchism. 

Emma Goldman has recorded her activities as propagandist and 
lecturer, her ideas and her struggles, in Living My Life , a book 
which also reports the important events in anarchist and libertar¬ 
ian life and the great labour struggles in the United States from 
1887 to 1919. Also noteworthy are her two volumes on Russia, 
published in 1923 and 1924; the final chapter of the second volume 
{My Further Disillusionment in Russia - a title which was not her 
own choice) sets forth her concept of anarchism, which rises well 
above the ordinary. 

In some parts of her autobiography we meet figures, both old 
and young, of the so-called radical and liberal American element. 
These men and women proclaimed humanitarian as well as, in vary¬ 
ing degrees, libertarian ideas, derived as much from individualist 
anarchists who defended the human person and human autonomy, 
as from the New England Transcendentalists (old Boston), from 
Fourierists and other socialist currents of 1830 to 1860. These are 
now dispersed and disappearing, to such an extent that they were 
unable to prevent the shameful murder of Sacco and Vanzetti in 
their ancient cradle, Boston, in 1927. They nevertheless repre¬ 
sented the element which strove to humanise that great country. 
On reading Theodore Schroeder’sFV## Speech Bibliography , we can 
realise, to some extent, how persistent were their attempts to re¬ 
sist evil. 

Robert Reitzel was a German libertarian who possessed great 
literary talent; he revealed an often extraordinary power of reflec¬ 
tion and criticism in his weekly, DerArme Teufel (The Poor Devil), 
from 1884 until his death. The Chicago tragedy aroused in him a 
feeling of solidarity with anarchists and he spoke at the funeral of 
the victims in the Waldheim Cemetary, accusing the religion which 
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preaches submission to authority; the religion and the capitalist 
system which turned the workers of Chicago into cowards who 
permitted the murder of their comrades (as happened again in 1927, 
when the entire world stood by and allowed Sacco and Vanzetti to 
be assassinated). 

A great number of anarchist communist publications in the Ital¬ 
ian language were also issued in the United States. Among them 
were La Questione Sociale (The Social Question), which started in 
1895 (later called LEra Nuova (New Era)); La Cronaca Sovversiva 
(Subversive Chronicle) published by Luigi Galleani, beginning in 
1903, and others. ElDespertar (The Awakening) and other Spanish- 
language reviews were also published, by Pedro Esteve and others, 
from 1891. Galleani’s writings reveal a revolutionary < Kropotkinism , 
expressed with great vigour, and the parts of his work which have 
been reprinted still retain their original freshness. Pedro Esteve, 
who earned on a tremendous amount of activity, expressed his wide- 
ranging ideas in articles published in Cultura Obrera, in New York, 
in 1922, in the booklet Reformismo. Dictadura. Federalismo and in 
various other essays. 

Capitalism in the United States was ferocious, and resistance to 
it compelled workers of all social and political tendencies to make 
use of any and all means of action, from cunning to guerrilla war¬ 
fare, all the way to open battle. This intensified state of war, latent 
or open, produces neither revolutionaries nor libertarians among 
the fighters, since preparations for the struggle and its conse¬ 
quences engage all their minds and their energies. A libertarian 
syndicalism was unthinkable in a situation where force and cun¬ 
ning prevailed, often supported by solidarity, enthusiasm and a te¬ 
nacious will. For this reason, the authoritarian mentality found itself 
on solid ground and grew strong, while the libertarian idea found 
little opportunity for expansion in the great land of unrestrained 
monopoly, where authoritarianism had run amuck for centuries, from 
driving out the Indians, to warring with neighbouring coimtries, 
enslaving the Negroes, the control of its natural riches by the 
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strong, down to the forcible subjection of the workers to economic 
dictatorship. 

In such circumstances, the influence of libertarian ideas upon 
American workers has always been weak; after ten years of strug¬ 
gle (1877-1886) animated by a revolutionary socialist fervour, these 
men made themselves felt in local situations only, in violent strikes 
which were harshly repressed. The organisations of determined 
men of action, such as a part of the I.WW (the Industrial Workers 
of the World) of the American West, did not appear receptive to 
libertarian ideas, although some anarchists had fought in their ranks 
and some anarchists had come from them, such as Kurt Wilckens, 
who was able to do valiant work in Argentina, and others. In recent 
years, the tremendous labour crisis did provoke a revolutionary 
turmoil, which, however, sought to combat existing authority with 
other, newer forms of authority. Libertarian propaganda has as yet 
been unable to strike deep roots in this vast land. 

The first German-language anarchist nucleus was a workers' 
association in Berne, Switzerland in 1875-1877, under the inspira¬ 
tion of Paul Brousse, also aided by Kropotkin in 1877. It published 
its first organ ,Arbeiter-Zeitung (Workers’ Newspaper) at that time. 
Some very active workers soon spread these ideas in Germany, in 
1877 and 1878 - not without some success - but they were ham¬ 
pered by Social Democratic opposition as well as by lack of means 
for carrying on their activities on a larger scale and publicising 
them. The outstanding men among them were Reinsdorf, Emil 
Werner and Rinke. The anti-socialist law of October 1878 ob¬ 
structed their work considerably, and the few militants were soon 
imprisoned or compelled to hide or leave the country. 

In 1879 and 1880, the vehement revolutionary socialist protest, 
thunderously proclaimed by Johann Most in Freiheit in London, 
aroused their sympathies and they followed Most, who, though he 
was familiar with anarchist ideas, was almost as strongly attracted 
by Blanquism in those years, the last of Blanqui's residence in 
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Paris. For this reason, the anarchist initiation of the readers of 
Freiheit was quite incomplete and fragmentary (following the mea¬ 
gre explanations furnished by Reinsdorf). And the propaganda of 
libertarian ideas turned almost chaotic in 1881-1882, when Most 
spent a long time in prison. The journal was published under gradu¬ 
ally worsening conditions; finally, when he was released from prison 
and had gone to America toward the end of 1882, it took on his 
exclusive orientation. What happened in America has been recorded 
in earlier pages; this was Most’s affirmation in favour of collectiv¬ 
ism (1883-1884), which was fought by his German opponents and 
rivals in London, who supported anarchist communism as they saw 
it propagated in Switzerland and in France. This rivalry was still 
further embittered by deplorable events which need not be men¬ 
tioned here. Some years later, Most recognised anarchist commu¬ 
nism, but by that time the influence of his journal had been 
superseded in Germany by a rival publication - Die Autonomie . 
Hence German readers who again became interested in anarchist 
ideas around 1890 came to know them chiefly as they were pre¬ 
sented in this publication, in a form at once rigid and vague, an 
‘obligatory amorphism’, we might say. Nevertheless the numer¬ 
ous translations of Kropotkin’s works published in and by that pa¬ 
per created the impression that Kropotkin's ideas and those put 
forward by Die Autonomie were more or less identical. 

There existed a socialist opposition which was against Social 
Democratic reformism, and many men of good will took an inter¬ 
est in revolutionary ideas. Some believed in a socialism of the left, 
anti-parliamentarian and revolutionary; others adhered to the line 
laid down by Die Autonomie and Freiheit , in the belief that these 
two journals expressed the entire anarchist ideology. Others still, 
as I have already stated, obtained their information through Duhring 
and Hertzka and anarchist collectivism. Finally as they followed 
the chapter-by-chapter translation of The Conquest of Bread, they 
came to know the ideas of Kropotkin. The journal Der Sozialist 
(1891-1899) shows this diversity of currents. This journal was 
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published from the early months of 1893 by the young Gustav 
Landauer, who declared himself, personally, an anarchist collectivist 
and was in open opposition to ‘the free right of consumption’ pro¬ 
claimed by the communists. He was soon imprisoned in 1893-94 
and the journal, too, was under heavy persecution. When he was 
able, at last, to revive it, the discussions had come to an end, com¬ 
munism had general acceptance and Landauer and his friends found 
themselves so isolated that there was a break among them in 1897. 
Anarchist workers were issuing at that time two publications of 
their own ,Neues Leben (New Life) and DerFreie Arbeiter (The Free 
Worker), which, in my opinion, defended a doctrinaire anarchism. 

Landauer was attracted by the principle of co-operation in 1895. 
Later he became interested in an intellectual and ethical commu¬ 
nity of free men (see his Durch Absonderung zur Gemeinschaft , 
(1901)), was then drawn to the ideas of collective passive resist¬ 
ance, as advocated by Etienne de La Boetie (see his little book Die 
Revolution , 1907), and, having made a thorough study of Proudhon, 
came to the conclusion that it was possible to resolve the impasse 
in which present society finds itself by the creation of numerous 
free socialist centres, organised in the best way possible for mutual 
production and exchange, without, however, a cultural separation 
from the general progressive contemporary world. He published 
his Dreissig Sozialistische Thesen (Thirty Socialist Theses) on 12 
January 1907 (in Die Zukunft, Berlin), the Flugblatter (Leaflets) of 
the Socialist Bund in 1908-09, the journal Der Sozialist in 1909- 
1915, Aufrufzum Sozialismus (Call to Socialism) and so on. The 
war of 1914 interrupted these activities. 

Landauer’s proposals were not carried out in practice, though 
many groups were formed for that purpose; the reason was that 
almost all the anarchists and syndicalists, all the Social Democrats 
and organised workers either took no interest in his plans or com¬ 
pletely opposed them. It is easy enough to gather the masses around 
a programme by asking for no more than their votes or contribu¬ 
tions, but difficult, if not impossible, to induce — even one man in a 
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thousand - to perform a truly independent act as an individual. 
Still Landauer believed that all our socialism and all our anarchism 
were mere words if we did not perform such acts of true separa¬ 
tion (in so far as it was possible) from the existing system. His 
journal, during 1909-1915, was a continuous appeal, with arguments 
and examples drawn from the past and the present, for such acts 
performed by ourselves; it was one of the rare publications that 
urged specific, concrete personal initiative and the creation of a 
socialist will within ourselves. Anarchistiscke Gedanken uber den 
Anarchismus (Anarchist Thinking on Anarchism), published in 
October 1901, already contained the essence of his future work. A 
large number of his most important articles were collected in 
Rechenschaft (1919) and Beginnen (1924). I have dealt extensively 
with Landauer, the man and his ideas, after the publication of a 
collection of Landauer’s letters: Gustav Landauer, Sein Lebensgang 
in Briefen (1929), in the Suplemento de La Protesta , 31 July 1929. 
He wrote then that he ‘had not said anything that had not first 
been expressed in lectures and other writings’. And that was true, 
for there was a great continuity in his thinking during the twenty- 
five years preceding 1914. In 1901-1902, when he lived in Bromley, 
he met Kropotkin, but they came to no mutual understanding. 

While Landauer believed in this individual and collective effort, 
which was to develop on the fringe of the present society, he also 
believed that, whenever a favourable opportunity presented itself, 
it was necessary to participate in the life of the existing society 
and mobilise latent energies for passive resistance and for autono¬ 
mous destructive and reconstructive action. He was always watch¬ 
ful for such opportunities, in various contingencies, even during 
the war or immediately after, and he became absorbed, body and 
soul, in action and propaganda, especially from November 1918, 
when the external and internal upheaval in Germany seemed to 
offer possibilities for action to him. He also did all he could in 
Munich, in the following months, working himself to exhaustion, 
until he drew such hatred upon himself from the reactionaries (the 
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Social Democrats, who were in control even then in Bavaria) that 
he was brutally assassinated by the soldiery in Munich on 2 May 
1919, right in the courtyard of the prison to which he was escorted 
as a prisoner. 

In Germany, there was a brief return to Stirnerism during the 
twenty-five years preceding 1914, due to the activities oijohn Henry 
Mackay, who was influenced equally by B. R. Tucker and the 
mutualism of Pioudhon, and was also author of poems entitled 
Sturm (Storm) in 1888, and of the novel Die Anarchisten in 1891; 
this latter book contains the discussion between communists and 
individualists. The complete text of the discussion appeared in Der 
Freiheitssucher (The Seeker for Freedom), in 1920 and in a third 
volume, Abrechnung (The Settlement of Accounts), in 1932. 

Propaganda in favour of these ideas through journals and re¬ 
views was begun in 1898 and continued until the advent of 
Hitlerism. Proudhon’s ideas were also propagated, particularly in 
the writings of Dr Arthur Miilberger and the numerous transla¬ 
tions of extracts from Proudhon made by Landauer. I shall not lin¬ 
ger here over Nietzsche and Tolstoy, who, together with Max 
Stirner, Ibsen, Multatuli, and whatever there was of libertarian and 
of tiue social ethics in all the philosophies and literatures, inter¬ 
ested and fascinated both old and young. Of course, these ideas 
were wrongly interpreted by many and truly understood by some 
few minds, who strove to achieve an individualist and socialist syn¬ 
thesis - the goal of libertarians of all the ages. Among these were, 
for instance, Dr Bruno Wille and the Hungarian Dr Eugen Heinrich 
Schmitt, with his numerous writings, as well as Moritz von Egidy. 
We may mention some poets who were sincere idealists, such as 
Peter Hille (who died of consumption induced by hunger); Benedict 
Friedlaender, a libertarian and a follower of Drihring; Bernhard 
Kampffmeyer, who was very close to Kropotkin in his ideas; the 
Austiians Arthur Kahane and Carl Morburger; Fritz Karmin and 
his son Otto, and others. A book written by a jurist opposed to 
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these ideas but who wrote with meticulous accuracy also appeared 
then; this work, Dr Paul Eltzbacher's Der Anarchistnus, presented 
a comparative study of the principal ideas of Godwin, Proudhon, 
Max Stirner, Bakunin, Kropotkin, Tucker, and Tolstoy. It was a very 
incomplete examination of these writers, and it did not report on 
other concepts of anarchism, but it achieved its direct aim, which 
was to offer an accurate presentation of the social criticism and 
the main propositions of these seven libertarians to the general 
public. (Though it may seem inappropriate to mention it here, I 
may say that I have also contributed to showing the great richness 
of the international anarchist literature, with my Bibliographic de 
l Anarchic (1897), and to presenting Bakunin, maligned to such an 
extent by his authoritarian enemies, far more completely than had 
been done until then, with the volume of Bakunin’s Oeuvres (Paris 
1895), and with my biography of Bakunin (1896-1900).) 

There was no lack of libertarian aspirations in that period, from 
1890 onwards, although this impetus in Germany, as in almost all 
the parts of Europe, was gradually declining a few years before the 
catastrophe of the World War of 1914. 

One section of the Social Democrats had not abandoned the party 
on the occasion of the opposition and the break-up of the others, 
which took place in 1890, but the spirit of opposition was stirring 
in them for a long time. There was a certain number of local or¬ 
ganisations (‘Fachvereine’) who preferred their own autonomy and 
their own federation to the great centralised syndicates. These 
were the so-called ‘Lokalisten’ (Localists); the leading men among 
them were Gustav Kessler and Fritz Kater. They organised them¬ 
selves in a 'Freie Vereinigung deutscher Gewerkschaften’ (Free As¬ 
sociation of German Trade Unions) in 1897 and published Die 
Einigkeit (Unity). 

In the meantime, French syndicalism attracted the attention of 
anarchists; the pamphlet entitled Der Generalstreik unddie Soziale 
Revolution (The General Strike and the Social Revolution), written 
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by Siegfried Nacht and often translated, particularly held their in¬ 
terest. It was followed, in 1906 or 1907, by Die Direkte Aktion als 
revolutionare Gewerkschaftstaktik (Direct Action as the revolution¬ 
ary tactic of the Trade Union). 

A prominent Social Democrat, Dr Raphael Friedeberg, came to 
consider Marxism, from 1896 on, as without foundation, and the 
Social Democratic tactic as still less applicable to contemporary 
society. He became an anarchist; his activities, however, were not 
directed towards ideological anarchist propaganda nor towards 
French revolutionary syndicalism but rather to what was called 
anarcho-socialism ; that is, the concept of organised masses inspired 
with the anarchist idea and working in solidarity in the economic 
field and along revolutionary lines toward that objective. 

He did some intensive work with this goal in view from 1904 to 
1907 or 1908, in Germany, but found no anarchist sympathies among 
the old localists, and no understanding among German anarchists 
of his activities outside the regular propaganda routine. Besides, 
while there was no real discord between him and Landauer, the 
two men could not come to an understanding. I believe that 
Malatesta, whom he met at the Congress of Amsterdam, was ideo¬ 
logically closer to him. Illness, however, soon compelled him to 
give up his active militant work. (It was Friedeberg who quickly 
diagnosed Kropotkin’s respiratory ailment as very serious, and not 
only induced him to spend his winters in the South but actually 
cured him.) 

Inspired by this propaganda, the Localists broke with the Social 
Democratic Party in 1908 and gradually drew closer to the French 
syndicalism of that period (in ideas only, not in actual contact); 
they did so in the belief that syndicalist theory represented a 
final solution. It was only at the Congress held in Berlin on 27-30 
December 1919, following the great address delivered by Rudolf 
Rocker, that the Declaration of the Principles of Syndicalism was 
adopted; it rejected the State and all statism, and thus constituted 
a reaffirmation of what the Spanish Federation wanted syndical¬ 
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ism to be, from the time of its foundation in 1870 — that is, the 
practicability of converting syndicalist institutions, once the revo¬ 
lution has been achieved, into social organisations: 

Thus each local Federation shall become a species of local 
statistical office and will take charge of buildings, food sup¬ 
plies, the garment industry and so on.... 

The industrial federation, for their part, shall have the task 
of placing under their administration, through their own local 
organisations and with the assistance of factory councils, all 
the available means of production, raw materials and so on, 
and of providing all necessary equipment to producers' groups 
and the factories... 

Thus, in the same manner as the earlier theory of ‘taking from 
the big pile’, this new ‘extreme’ - the domination of all social wealth 
and of the entire life of human society by one group - expressed 
the glowing enthusiasm of a period of exuberance, in a situation 
where people failed to come face to face with reality. For surely the 
3,577 enrolled International members of September 1870; the few 
thousand unemployed and militants who were willing and ready to 
make more powerful demonstrations in the streets of Paris from 
1880 to 1890; the few tens of thousands who perhaps had the same 
willingness in 1906 on the occasion of the Congress of Amiens 
(which declared that the existing, trade union, representing groups 
of resistance, was to become in the future a group for production 
and distribution, the base for social reconstruction); the over 
100,000 German workers in syndicates, whom Rocker addressed 
at the Congress of December 1919; and the 500,000 or 600,000 
members of the CNT at that time and in 1931 - surely all these, 
taken together, were far from constituting the whole of human so¬ 
ciety. And if we were to assume even that these opinions were 
held by the majority of society, which would have the power to 
impose its will, it would still be an imposition of control over the 
future, hence authoritarian and dictatorial, but not libertarian. 
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Among the men who had led in propagandising anarchist ideas 
in the German language, I shall also mention: Max Baginski, Rudolf 
Lange, Rudolf Rocker, Siegfried Nacht, Fritz Oerter, Erich Miihsanr 
in Austria, there were Josef Peukert, Rudolf Grossmann. There 
were militants who wrote little or nothing but who should be re¬ 
membered for their personal activities, among them Johann Neve 
S. Trunk, Wilhelm Werner, and others. 

Experimental socialism was recorded in the book Utopie und 
Experiment, by Alfred Sanftleben, and in the translation he made of 
the writings of Dr Giovanni Rossi (Cardias) before and after the 
Coloma Cecilia’ was founded in Brazil, as well as his [Rossi’s] 
later, unpublished utopia which caused him to abandon libertarian 
communism and to accept a mutualist regime. 

In German Switzerland, Dr Fritz Brupbacher, socialist thinker 
and ‘frondeur’ attracted by syndicalism in 1904, who had known 
James Guillaume and also Kropotkin since 1905, did active work 
for several years on behalf of syndicalism and anti-militarism. He 
was the first to present to his German readers Marx and Bakunin 
as a study in contrasts - to the great chagrin of the Marxists - in 
his book entitled Marx und Bakunin. We know that the Russian 
Revolution later thrilled him as a great aspiration which became a 
reality at least m its early years. But he always remained a critical 
observer, and in 1911 he expressed his ideas with great clarity, in 
his Aufgaben des Anarchismus in dem demokratischen Staate (Tasks 
for Anarchism in the Democratic State). He observed men, things 
and ideas as would a physician who has no right to conceal the 
weaknesses of an organism. Hence his criticism was very useful, 
as it sought to teach men to do better. If we had to choose between 
opportunistic apologists (or flatterers, I might say) and earnest 
Clitics, who would not prefer the latter? His autobiography, 60Jahre 
Ketzer (Sixty Years of a Heretic’s Life) appeared in Zurich in 1935. 

It is curious to note that a certain number of countries were 
lacking in originality in their anarchist thinking, or were hesitant 
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and slow. Outside the countries we have already mentioned, and 
Switzerland and Belgium - those old havens of asylum for political 
refugees, at one time more hospitable than they now are - and 
outside Russia, which has given us thinkers like Bakunin and 
Kropotkin, as well as Tolstoy, other European countries have shown 
little originality in our field. 

As a result of a number of expulsions during 1880 to 1890, 
many contacts between the movements which had existed in 
Switzerland in the days of Bakunin and Kropotkin were interrupted, 
although many links still stayed alive: Dumartheray, Herzig, Jacques 
Gross, Pindy, Alcide Dubois and others in Geneva and in the Jura. 
In the mean time a new generation emerged with a new youth and 
new students, among them Stoyanov, Galleani, Atabekian, Samaja, 
Bertoni, Ettore Molinari. This environment brought forth a young 
libertarian who became one of the most anti-authoritarian and non¬ 
conformist writers in his country and an expert in libertarian edu¬ 
cation, Henri Roorda van Eysinga. 

Jacques Gross, of Mulhouse, friend to the older group and to all 
the young people and himself a man who had a wide ideological 
background, was one of those to whom we must be grateful for the 
preservation of anarchist printed material and rare bibliographical 
items. He alone managed to rediscover Dejacque and Coeurderoy 
(his favourite author), and I am greatly indebted to him for his as¬ 
sistance in all my historical research during the decades of our 
friendship, which lasted from late 1892 until his death. 

Following the many persecutions (chiefly directed against the 
Italians) from 1890 to 1900, and the famous trial of the Almanacco 
Socialista-anarchico perl’Anno 1900 on account of an article which 
we now know had been written by Malatesta, the bilingual Reveil- 
Risveglio (Awakening) was banned on 7 July 1900. It nevertheless 
continued publication, composed and written in its entirety by Luigi 
Bertoni in Italian and in French, and for a long period in collabora¬ 
tion with Georges Herzig, a native of Geneva and a libertarian writer 
whose mordant satire struck at social hypocrisies. The two men 
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joined in a memorable attack on the functionaries within the Swiss 
syndicate and Bertoni extended his criticism also to the CGT of 
Paris, where he delivered some unforgettable lectures. 

Fiom 1903 onwards, James Guillaume resumed his activities in 
Switzerland and devoted himself body and soul to the CGT to¬ 
gether with the old Jurassians (particularly with Spichiger), gain¬ 
ing some young people for the movement, such as Dr Brupbacher 
and Dr A lax Tobler and also Margarete Faas-Hardegger , who came 
from Berne. They publishedLa Voixdu Peuple (The People’s Voice), 
a syndicalist organ, in Lausanne, and there were lively discussions 
in its pages on syndicalism versus anarchism, between Guillaume, 
Dr Wintsch of Lausanne, Herzig, Bertoni and others. Kropotkin! 
who was spending his winters in Canton Tessino, renewed his con¬ 
tacts with his old friends and came to know Bertoni well. All this 
contributed to enhancing the importance of La Voix and of the 
Weckruf (Reveille) of Zurich in the development and critique of 
ideas. 

In Belgium, following a brilliant era which saw Buonarroti, 
Considerant, Proudhon, Blanqui and so many other socialists, and 
after the glorious period of the International, there came a back¬ 
sliding into the electoral system, with its emphasis on votes, and 
along with it a sort of intellectual ‘depression’. Even anarchist pub¬ 
lications were dull repetitions of things well known, at least until 
the appearance of La Societe nouvelle (The New Society), which 
started as a journal of limited outlook but later became receptive 
to anarchist and libertarian ideas. This review was founded by young 
Fernand Brouez, who succeeded in imparting to it an attitude of 
tolerance, especially with the stimulating collaboration of Merlino 
and of Elisde and Elie Reclus above all (from 1894 until their deaths 
- in 1904 and 1905); there was also Paul Reclus, Elie’s son, until 
1914. There were fine reviews in the Flemish language, Van Nu en 
Straks and Ontwaking, published in Antwerp (from 1896 to 1910). 
There also came a literary renaissance, partly initiated by writers 
of libertarian tendencies, such as Georges Eekhoud. Among the 
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students, Jacques Mesnil, who lived many years in Italy, soon be¬ 
came one of the most stimulating young anarchist writers; he was 
influenced by the Flemish and Italian art movements, by his life 
among the people of Italy, his friendship with Elisee Reclus, his 
great interest in Edward Carpenter and the entire progressive in¬ 
tellectual output of that period. Le Mouvement Anarchiste (The 
Anarchist Movement) and Le Manage Libre (Free Marriage) re¬ 
main his best-known works. 

The vicissitudes undergone by Elisee Reclus, whose course of 
lectures, to be given at the ‘Universite Libre’, had been continu¬ 
ally postponed, due to the anti-anarchist panic of 1894, led to the es¬ 
tablishment of the ‘Universite Nouvelle’, where the Reclus brothers 
gave free lectures and became the leading spirits of an intellectual 
centre in Belgium. It was at that time that Elisee wrote LHomme 
et la Terre (Man and the Earth), which Francisco Ferrer got trans¬ 
lated into Spanish by Lorenzo. Ferrer himself also founded LEcole 
Renovee (The Regenerated School), a review started in Brussels 
and continued in Paris (1908-1909). 

Towaid the end of Reclus’ life, even in Belgium, a tendency made 
its appearance which Landauer, writing to me in 1910, described 
as ‘the epigonal anarchist movement’, which he stated he found in 
all the countries. This is what I meant in referring in these pages 
to ‘the habitual’, ‘routine’, ‘uniformity’ or ‘dull repetition’. It is based 
on the erroneous supposition that all our intellectual labour has 
already been accomplished, and that one may as well now devote 
himself to such pleasant pursuits as the study of Esperanto, Neo- 
Malthusianism, primitive colonies, and sometimes even to illegal 
acts and expropriation - in other words, we do not move forward, 
we hang back, we scatter our energies. There was a good deal of 
this stagnation in Brussels. In Liege, on the other hand, there was 
more earnest continuous activity, from 1900 to 1908, when Le Reveil 
des Travailleurs (The Awakening of the Workers), Ulnsurge (The 
Insurgent) and LAction Directe (Direct Action) were published; Dr 
Lucien Henault was very active. Other active militants of those 
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days were the Houtstond brothers, George Thonar, Raphael 
Fraigneux; another comrade engaged in multiple activities was 
Emile Chapelier of the ‘EExperience Colony’ of Boitsfort. Among 
old militants there were Jules Moineaux, who was condemned at 
the Liege trial in 1892, Paul Gille, author of studies published in 
1920, later reprinted in a collection under the title otEsquisse d’une 
Philosophic de la Dignite Humaine (Outline of a Philosophy of 
Human Dignity) and others. 

Professor Guillaume De Greef, Judge Ernest Nys, Mrs 
Florence De Brouckere, the painter Van Rysselberghe and others 
belonged to Elisee Reclus’ circle. 
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IN my books, and particularly in some of my unpublished manu¬ 
scripts, I have tried to identify the origins of anarchism in a great 
many countries and nations; here, however, I can only summarise 
the individual achievements of these countries in the light of their 
contributions to the ideas and activities of the international move¬ 
ment. Of course, wherever anarchism became purely reflective and 
imitative, it also thereby influenced the international movement, 
adding force and stability to ideas so received when these ideas 
seemed to be equally accepted in other places without contradic¬ 
tion or important modifications. Only a critical examination would 
enable us to realise that the fact that an idea which has developed 
naturally in a certain locality is accepted elsewhere without ques¬ 
tion and in its entirety by force of its mere prestige, is no proof that 
it fully satisfies the needs of its new locale. Mechanical systems or 
machines can be thus standardised, and even hothouse plants, but 
not so the living organism - the plant, the animal, man and his 
most sensitive creation, thought - all of which undergo changes 
and adaptations to their particular environments. 

We have frequently criticised the fictitious importation of 
Marxism into all countries. And I believe we have an equal right 
to doubt whether, by the mere act of translating some pamphlets 
by Kropotkin or Grave and other comrades at some haphazard 
moment in circumstances that may appeal to a few dedicated 
men, or even by starting a review modelled on La Revolte and 
some other publications received in exchange, we could have 'im¬ 
ported 1 anarchist ideas into a certain country, in the specific 
form that would best suit the dispositions of the inhabitants of 
that country. 
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It is precisely this spirit of localisation that has been badly 
missing , either for lack of means of action, which could have facili¬ 
tated study and brought some experience, or because of the zeal 
of the initiators, who would not change one iota in the message 
of good tidings, the new Gospel they were bringing to their 
countrymen. 

There is a good deal still to be done in this field. And we need 
not be misled by the standardisations achieved in modern in¬ 
dustry, commerce and finance into thinking that the human mind 
can be equally reduced to a level of uniformity - except when 
minds are levelled and constricted under capitalist or Bolshevik 
authoritarianism. 

Nor is it the nationalism of our days or the nationalities locked 
within prison-States that will save men. What we desire is an in¬ 
ternational libertarian socialism, with all its manifold variations , alive 
and responsive to the needs of every local community . 

This is the anarchism of all lands, and the rigidities of anarchist 
and syndicalist programmes are just as repugnant to it as the 
rigidities of Marxism. Anarchist differentiation will have to avoid 
the levelling process of the Bolshevik type in order to assure a 
true, all-inclusive anarchism for the future. 

In The Netherlands socialist ideas rarely found expression in past 
centuries - although social conscience was a living force within its 
religious sects (see B. de Ligt’s book La Paix creatrice, Paris 1934). 
Likewise, French and English socialism and German radical philo¬ 
sophical criticism of the first half of the 19th century received a 
hearing only among some intellectuals and freethinkers. It was 
the total loss of its national independence, during the wars of the 
French Revolution, the loss of Belgium in 1830, caused by the poli¬ 
cies and the armies of France and the consensus of the great pow¬ 
ers, that brought about the isolation of the Netherlands. Was it not 
also the influence of economic conditions, the rich commerce and 
the peasants satisfied with their lot, that retarded the clash of so¬ 
cial interests? 
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The International was slow in coming to the Netherlands, and 
even then anarchist ideas formulated in Belgium were propagated 
mostly in 1870-72 but soon began to languish. A few months later, 
nothing remained but reformism and a pallid social democracy. 
Finally in 1878-79, Ferdinand Domela Nieuwenhuis , a Protestant 
pastor, left his church and for the following forty years devoted 
himself entirely to socialist activity and later to anarchism. It was 
a good field and soon a great movement was created which still 
endures in its ramifications. It is fruitless to inquire why this had 
not happened earlier and why Domela, who had witnessed the Paris 
Commune when he was twenty-four years old and who had read 
Most’s Freiheit attentively and with full approval from 1879, did 
not reach his ideological maturity earlier. 

Yes, I have to declare that during my Social Democratic pe¬ 
riod it was Freiheit that impelled me to keep Holland’s labour 
movement from turning into a herd of well-disciplined and 
organised masses that would follow their shepherd blindly 
wherever he might lead them. (3 December 1903; s eeFreiheit, 

26 December 1903). 

Thus, after ten years of Social Democratic activity in a party of 
which he was the principal founder, propagandist, orator, writer 
and journalist, he was inspired by the international socialist con¬ 
gresses in 1889 finally to criticise German Social Democracy. This 
criticism he expressed in various studies of extraordinary vigour, 
such as: Les Divers courants de la democratie socialiste allemande 
(The various currents of German Social Democracy), in March 
1892; Le Socialisme en danger (Socialism in danger), in May 1894 
and Socialisme libertaire et socialisme autoritaire (Libertarian 
socialism and authoritarian socialism), in September-November 
1895. Le Debacle du Marxisme (The Failure of Marxism) appeared 
in June 1900, concluding this series. Nieuwenhuis thus came to 
the conclusion that what he had criticised in German Social 
Democracy applied equally to all Marxism and all authoritarian 
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socialism, to which he opposed his own concept of libertarian 
socialism. 

As Nieuwenhuis felt the growing need to awaken the libertar¬ 
ian awareness in men’s minds, his interest in organising workers 
tended to diminish. On this point he differed from Christiaan 
Cornelissen , who had been publishing the journal Recht voor 
Allen Justice for All) with him since 1892, and who participated 
in his critical campaign against parliamentary socialism. 
Cornelissen immediately went to work organising syndicates and 
federating them (National Arbeids-Secretariaat, 1893). In 1892 he 
recommended that anarchists join him in criticising Merlino’s 
Necessity et bases d’une entente (The need and the bases for an agree¬ 
ment), and in 1893 he also criticised The Conquest of Bread a good 
deal. His own ideas were formulated in 1893 in Les diverses 
tendances du Parti Ouvrier International (The various tendencies 
of the International Labour Party), in Le Communisme revolution - 
naire: Projet pour une entente et pour Vaction commune de socialistes 
revolutionnaires etcommunistes anarchistes (Revolutionary commu¬ 
nism: Project for an agreement and common action for revolution¬ 
ary socialists and anarchist communists) in 1896; also, in Dutch, 
Het revolutionaire Kommunisme: zijn Beginselen en zijn Taktiek 
(Revolutionary Communism: Its Beginnings and its Tactics) in 1897. 
His beliefs and opinions have been collected and published in En 
marche vers la societe nouvelle (Toward the new society). 

Cornelissen was one of the outstanding proponents and or¬ 
ganisers of the plan to oppose the Marxists at the International 
Congress in London by means of a syndicalist and anarchist anti¬ 
parliamentarian front. In this project he co-operated with Fernand 
Pelloutier , Hamon, Pouget, Malatesta, Landauer and others, with the 
result that the London Congress presented this minority front, 
which also had the support of the British, with whom Kropotkin 
collaborated, and with others, except for the ‘amorphists’. But they 
were far from reaching an agreement on ideas or organisational 
contacts with the anarchists. This step was not taken - not even 
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started - except by Merlino, who proposed it in his new concept 
(starting in 1896), with the support of Bernard Lazare in France 
and hardly anyone else. Cornelissen grasped the meaning of this 
situation, but he saw no organised libertarian force with which he 
could co-operate except for the syndicalists, whom he took the 
trouble to get to know quite well in Paris during his stay there in 
1898 or 1899, precisely because they differed in ideas, assump¬ 
tions and personally with Domela, and in order to avoid an open 
break in Holland. Nieuwenhuis wrote in 1907: 

I am primarily an anarchist, and then a syndicalist; I believe 
that many others are syndicalists first, and then anarchists. 

There is a great difference. ... 

The cult of the syndicate is as pernicious as the cult of the 
State, but it does exist and threatens to grow stronger still. It 
seems that men cannot live without gods, and no sooner have 
they overthrown one divinity than another arises. If the 
divinity worshipped by the Social Democrats is the State, 
then the divinity of the libertarian socialists seems to be the 
syndicate. 

He also wrote: 

Syndicalism alone would not satisfy me, for, when it is not 
inspired by the ideal, it becomes a struggle for higher wages 
and less work, which for practical reasons, I do not disdain, 
but it does not seem to me to be worthy of so much effort. 

These words sum up the point of view which Nieuwenhuis main¬ 
tained for a great many years and until his death. His aim, above 
all, was to liberate men intellectually and morally; hence he was 
deeply interested in the free education of children, in the primary 
moral education of adults which would teach them to give up hat¬ 
ing and killing each other (anti-militarism), and in their intellec¬ 
tual emancipation (freethinking). Cornelissen, on the other hand, 
who knew the shortcomings and the lack of experience of the work- 
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ers in real social co-operation, intended to educate them in their 
own environment - in the syndicate, in the factory, on the job - 
since compulsory labour, performed for the benefit of his master, 
fails to interest the worker and prevents him from learning the 
meaning of true social labour. 

I shall pass on from these two conflicting concepts and the many 
other variations of ideas and doctrines at work in the Dutch move¬ 
ment, which was subject to frequent sharp schisms. While the pro¬ 
ponents of these ideas had little respect for each other, and wasted 
precious energy in internal polemics, they nevertheless never dis¬ 
played the bitterness and ferocity which we occasionally observe 
in other countries. Cornelissen had discussed economic doctrines 
to a greater extent than anyone else in our movement, and thus 
arrived at some vital ideas in the field of economics; he also made 
a special study of labour practices, but these studies are beyond 
my small competence in the subject. As well as this he examined 
the syndicalist movements of the time, in his contributions to jour¬ 
nals and chiefly in his Bulletin International du Mouvement 
Syndicaliste , multigraphed, started in 1907. (See also his article on 
the evolution of anarchism in the Dutch workers' movement, in 
Mouvement socialiste (Paris), 15 July 1905, pp. 392-400.) 

Among other Dutch militants, I shall mention here only the 
early anarchist communists, who propagated the idea a long time 
before Domela became an anarchist; these, however, did nothing 
more than repeat what they found in German publications (Die 
Autonomie ), in French publications (La Revolte) and so on. Among 
the best known of these were: J. Methofer and B. P van der Voo. 
Alexander Cohen was for a short period influenced by the French 
anarchist ideas of Felix Feneon and Emile Henry. Maurits 
Wagenvoort published his novel De Droomers (The Dreamers) — 
he drew closer to individualism and naturism in his Licht en 
Waarheid (Light and Truth) and An-archie in Amsterdam (1894- 
1895; 1896-1902). Pamphlets of direct anarchist propaganda were 
less numerous than those proclaiming revolutionary socialism and 
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other similar ideas, all of them libertarian but more interested in 
contemporary labour events than ideals. Nieuwenhuis published 
De Vrije Socialist from 1898 onwards. He would have preferred it if 
these ideas were called ‘Sociaal-Anarchie’, which brings to mind 
Malatesta’s ‘anarchist socialism'. 

Tolstoy’s ideas, the individual’s refusal to do military duty, 
agrarian collectivism and life in a community, inspired groups of 
propagandists and men who believed in free action but who at the 
same time accepted religious belief. These were the ‘ Christen - 
Anarchisten', among whom I shall mention Felix Ortt; the colony 
of the ‘Internationale Broederschap' at Blaricum, destroyed by 
Catholic peasants at Easter 1903 (the Reclus brothers had visited 
it); also the writings of T. Luitjes. Frederik van Eeden, was some¬ 
what detached from this group, and not entirely libertarian in his 
writings; he later abandoned their social ideas. In the Netherlands, 
as earlier in England, in the United States and elsewhere, reli¬ 
gious socialists managed to steer clear of clerical tendencies. Thus, 
as early as 1920, a publication appeared in Utrecht, under the name 
of De Vrije Communist, Orgaan van religieuse anarcho-communisten ; 
this organ was administered in much the same way as other 
libertarian publications in the Netherlands. Likewise, B. de Ligt 
was a minister who became an independent and anti-militarist 
anarchist. 

The war of 1870 had already impelled Domela Nieuwenhuis to 
issue a call for a peace organisation; he then tried to induce the 
International Congress of Brussels in 1891 to accept the idea of a 
general strike in case of war, as the Congress of the International, 
held in that city in 1868, had already done. 

Social Democracy, which lived on votes and did not want to lose 
the votes of voting patriots, treated him like a man out of his mind. 
Later, during the Dreyfus Affair , a great agitation arose against 
the military mentality and five Frenchmen - Laurent Tailhade, 
Malato, Gaston Lhermittejanvion and Charles Vallier - issued a call, 
toward the end of 1902, for an international anti-militarist congress. 
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This eventually resulted in the Congress held in Amsterdam in 
June 1904, and in an organisation called ‘L’ Association Internationale 
Anti-militariste’. Both the Congress and the Association were ren¬ 
dered ineffectual by dissension between the moderates, who 
wanted to unify all the anti-war factions which rejected the use of 
force (that, of course, would include the Tolstoyans, the Christen- 
Anarchisten and others) and their opponents, who were eager to 
put anarchist and syndicalist revolutionary anti-militarism in the 
forefront, and send all other anti-war groups packing. The effect 
of this exclusivist tactic was to isolate the movement. Anti¬ 
militarism in France soon became shrill, due to the stand taken by 
Almereyda, the ill-timed and extravagant sallies of Herve, and the 
persistence of the syndicalists who were hammering away in their 
famous special annual editions of La Voix du Peuple (The People’s 
Voice) by Pouget, the New Soldier's Manual by Yvetot, which ap¬ 
peared in 1902 {The Soldier’s Penny), and other such pamphlets. 
This anti-militarist movement, which also had certain repercus¬ 
sions in Italy, had no concrete ‘substratum’ and vanished like straw 
scattered to the winds - in some people, like Herve, a few years 
before the war of 1914; in others, like Yvetot himself, under the 
brain-washing which went on during the war, or at the first bugle 
call to arms. 

By ‘substratum’ I mean either a foundation of morality , or 
rather a feeling of human solidarity - that the Tolstoyans and some 
others possessed - which implied an absolute repugnance to com¬ 
mitting murder on orders from above - or an intellectual basis, a 
real understanding of the causes of war and a condemnation of those 
who preach war and profit by it, which respects the right of all 
peoples to live their lives in their own way and in peace (except 
for the greedy and the ferocious). That is the only way we can 
become immune to the brain-washing , just as, on moral grounds, we 
can be immune to any incitement to murder our fellow-men. The 
moral effort of the Tolstoyans was somewhat underestimated by 
all those who, as we shall see later, had no real understanding of 
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Tolstoyism. So far as the intellectual effort was concerned, it was 
rare, and when we did make it, it was stifled in ourselves by ani¬ 
mosities and nationalistic prejudices; even the mentality of the 
revolutionaries - in the years of general preparation for the war 
which flared up in 1914 - was insensibly attuning itself to the men¬ 
tality of each nation, while the anarchist campaign against Marx, 
and the syndicalist campaign against German centralisation, based 
their arguments increasingly on racial feelings, Latin or German, 
just as any other polemic of those years did. There was certainly 
no lack of effort to overcome this impasse , but such efforts were 
too isolated. The two volumes of collected contributions to Les Temps 
Nouveaux, Guerre-Militarisme (War-Militarism) and Patriotisme- 
Colonisation (Fatherland and Colonisation), are a worthy attempt 
to operate on the moral and intellectual level, but a great deal more 
should have been done. The propaganda was chiefly directed against 
the poor conditions in the barracks and the military infernos of 
Africa, all of which could have provoked resistance or desertion, or 
a desire to reform conditions, but said nothing about the factors 
which were busy at work making the war inevitable and soon con¬ 
fronted the peoples with a fait accompli. 

Nieuwenhuis must have had a deeper grasp of the problem (see 
his Projet de propagande antimilitariste, 1907), but even he did not 
go far enough, as did in some respects Francis Delaisi, Marcel 
Sembat and some others. Nieuwenhuis, disillusioned by many men 
and events, nevertheless maintained to the very end an uncompro¬ 
mising anarchism, without extenuation or adaptation. He remains 
a pathetic, passionate, unique figure who was less and less under¬ 
stood or followed in the work he did during his last twenty years, 
though he had met with praise and recognition. He recounted the 
early steps in his ideological development in his Van Christen tot 
Anarchist (From Christian to Anarchist), published in Amsterdam 
in 1911. He was familiar with the writings of Eduard Douwes 
Dekker (Multatuli, 1820-1887) and of S. E. W Roorda van Eysinga 
(who died in 1887; the father of Henri Roorda). He met Elisee 
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Reclus in Clarens, Switzerland, when he himself was a figure in 
the Social Democratic Party. He probably also met Kropotkin in 
London before 1896. 

His work practically died with him. His numerous writings were 
never collected in a single volume; all that remains of him is his 
example and his moral courage, which led him to sustain the anar¬ 
chist principle, once he had made it his own, at all times and against 
all odds. Some of this spirit he passed on to many Dutch comrades, 
who united or separated in various ideological tendencies, accord¬ 
ing to their individual convictions. But Nieuwenhuis was gifted in 
other ways, too; he had tremendous drive, vigour and tenacity, and 
he made his voice heard when other men, though very active, were 
rarely heard outside Holland. 

In the Scandinavian countries - in Denmark - there was a revolu¬ 
tionary socialist movement in 1881, to which Harold Brix, who 
died in the same year, gave expression; there was also the weekly 
Nye Tid in Chicago, which in those years followed the revolution¬ 
ary line of the Arbeiter-Zeitung, under the editorship of Spies; its 
ideas were inspired chiefly by Most's Freiheit. Starting in 1889, a 
less reformist but nevertheless Marxist socialism was propagated 
by th eArbejderen, in Copenhagen, as well as by the Volkstribune of 
■ Berlin, from 1887 on. It was in 1896 that the first anarchist com¬ 
munist sheet appeared, under the name of Proletaren, and was 
soon suppressed under persecution. Later, beginning in 1904, an¬ 
other sheet, Ny Tid, was close to the Swedish ‘Young Socialists’. 
Finally, the Norwegian writer Hans Jaeger, a well-known novelist 
of the realistic school, published the volume Anarkiets Bibel (The 
Bible of Anarchism) in 1906 and a journal of struggle, Korsaren 
(1907); after a period of suspension, it was continued by Revolten 
(1907-1908). 

The best known comrades were J. J. Ipsen, who collaborated 
with Hans Jaeger, and Dr Rolf Hammer, who died several years 
before 1914. A few other journals ( Anarkisten , Frihet ) were 
published, also some periodicals which were strongly individualist 
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- such as Individet of 1808 - some individualist and syndicalist, 
and one which advocated ‘the minimum State and the maximum 
autonomy’. This was Samstyre (Self-Government), which started 
in 1908 and existed for a long time. 

^ For over fifty years, Denmark felt the intellectual influence of 
Georg Brandes, a man who recognised human, social and libertar¬ 
ian aspirations. He was in contact with Ibsen, with Nietzsche, with 
Kropotkin and Clemenceau; it always seemed to me, however, that 
he had a cold nature, a lack of social feeling, and that he was essen¬ 
tially bourgeois. The review Socialdemokraten, which even became 
a daily, was published in that country for over sixty years; but it 
was always reformist. In that environment it appeared that the only 
libertarians were Hans Jaeger, J. J. Ipsen, Dr Rolf Hammer and a 
few militant workers. 

In Norway there was Henrik Ibsen, to whom I have already 
referred in an earlier chapter, where I stated that he was not an 
anti-social individualist but one who, observing the prevailing au¬ 
thoritarianism and ‘voluntary servitude’, in other words, the col¬ 
lective stupidity, found that he no longer believed in collective 
revolutionary action, which he had supported in his youth, during 
the time of Marcus Thrane, who spent the years 1851 to 1858 in 
prison for his agitation in previous years. Moreover, Ibsen advo¬ 
cated the self-development of the individual, but later probably 
abandoned this ideal too and gradually merged with the masses 
like everyone else. 

Arne Garborg, also mentioned earlier, idealised the autonomy 
of peasant life in Norway, while the journal Fedraheimen, written 
in the language of the locality, edited by Ivar Mortensen from 1888 
to 1891, fought for anarchist communism. The outstanding mili¬ 
tants were Arne Dybfest, who became acquainted with anarchist 
ideas in the United States and in Paris and carried on correspond¬ 
ence with Kropotkin, and Rasmus Steinsvik. But by 1892 the move¬ 
ment seemed to be dispersing. A few moderate publications issued 
by Ivar Mortensen appeared in 1897-1898. Arne Garborg ended up 
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by giving his support to the idea of the minimum State, as advo¬ 
cated in Denmark. 

There was just one excellent comrade, Kristofer Hansteen who 
persevered from 1898 to 1904 in publishing in Christiania (now 
Oslo) the journal Anarkisten ; it was later continued under the 
name of TilFrihet and carried the translation of Kropotkin’s Words 
of a Rebel (Voltairine de Cleyre, on her trip to Norway in 1903, 
recorded her meeting with Hansteen - whom I have also met - in 
a fine memoir). Since then, A. Hazeland has published translations 
of some of Kropotkin’s other works. Following Sweden’s example, 
Norway also had a ‘Young Socialist’ movement (‘Ung-Socialism’) 
from 1906 on, a syndicalist movement ( Direkte Aktion from 1912- 
1918; Alarm from 1919 on). And one of these publications of the 
‘Young Socialists’, Revolt, published from 1914 to 1927, was, in its 
later years at least, openly anarchist. In June 1927, it changed its 
name to Fritt Samfund , organ of the Social Anarchist Federation, 
and, so far as I know, ceased publication in 1928. 

In Sweden Nils Herman Quiding , who has also been mentioned 
earlier, declared himself federalist and autonomist, in his book pub¬ 
lished in 1871-1873. The question remains, however, whether he 
had actually renounced the idea of the minimum State, an idea which 
marked precisely his lack of faith in liberty and, consequently, an 
absence of anarchist conviction. 

A Scandinavian group residing in London published some mani¬ 
festos in 1886 and 1887, also Kropotkin’s Law and Authority 
(1888), and until 1891 some anarchists collaborated in Sweden with 
socialists, until they were ousted. Hinke Bergegren then published 
Under roett Flagg (Under the Red Flag), which was the first anar¬ 
chist organ in Stockholm. This movement was under the influence 
of the ‘independents’ of Berlin so far as the critique of the Social 
Democracy was concerned; it was also influenced by the ‘propa¬ 
ganda by deed’ - violent acts and illegalism - which manifested 
itself within the French movement. One of its strongest militants, 
Gustaf Henriksson-Holmberg (1865-1929), was in contact with 
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Friedlaender, the follower of Diihring in Berlin, as well as Reclus 
and Kropotkin. In 1890 to 1891 Kropotkin saw Gustav F Steffen , a 
young Swedish chemist, in Harrow almost daily; while Steffen never 
shared Kropotkin’s ideas, he nevertheless acted as a connecting 
link in his contacts with the Swedes, at a time when authoritarians 
and libertarians were not yet as separated as they soon came to be 
in every country. 

Bergegren’s followers were primarily socialists who were op¬ 
posed to reformism. In November 1892 they founded the ‘Club of 
Social Democratic Youth of Stockholm’. They published the jour¬ 
nal Anarkus and in 1896 sent greetings to Liebknecht on his sev¬ 
entieth birthday. They created youth clubs in provinces which 
federated, while the journal Brand appeared in 1898 and still con¬ 
tinues publication. In 1898-1900 they published The Conquest 
of Bread, and in 1901 an anarchist took over the publication of 
Brand . Anti-militarist propaganda was started in 1901 and anti- 
religious propaganda in 1903. Even at that time, groups were sepa¬ 
rating and others federating. In 1908, following an attempt at violent 
action on a boat where strike-breakers were employed, three men 
were condemned to death; the condemned men remained in prison 
until 1917. 

In 1908, the Young Socialist Party of Siveden was founded, for 
the conquest of economic power through the general strike and 
by effective co-operation as the most efficacious means to that 
end. From that moment, the bases were laid for a revolutionary 
syndicalist organisation, which was formed in June 1910 - the 
Sveriges Arbetares Centralorganisation (SAC). There were thus the 
Young Socialist Party, with its journal Brand , and the syndicalist 
central organisation, which published Syndikalisten , followed by 
the daily Arbetaren, which still continues publishing. Albert Jensen 
was the mainspring behind all these movements. 

The Party’s programme, as it was accepted by the Congress of 
1918, was that of a ‘party of propaganda and socialist revolutionary 
action’, which recognised the anarchist point of view and, at the 
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same time, also took into consideration more immediate goals. It 
also stated: The means that the working class possesses for 
achieving its final objective, the free society founded by all men, 
as well as its means for attack and defence in its daily struggle, 
consist of its economic organisations, based on syndicalist princi¬ 
ples, with the intention that these may become, in the future, its 
organisations for production.” It also maintained that co-operative 
organisations should be created on a socialist basis: ‘envisioning 
not only the present but also the future.’ 

It lejects the parliamentary tactic but accepts, in certain situa¬ 
tions, collaboration with the socialist parties. The Party published 
a great quantity of translations of communist anarchist literature, 
and a small number of original works which were above elemen¬ 
tary propaganda, with the exception of an essay by C. J. Bjorklund 
on Quiding and the Henriksson-Holmsberg publications such as 
Anarkismen-Dess Grundtext. This essay reports no more remark¬ 
able anarchist activities in Sweden than what I have also tried to 
review here. 

The ‘Young Socialism’ is singularly eclectic in its nature and 
sets no limits to its critical research. Judging by the publications 
which I happen to know, however, it seems to me very superficial 
in its treatment of problems facing anarchists in other countries. I 
am, of course, referring to the literature issued by the ‘Young 
Socialists , not to the output of the syndicalist organisation, which 
is ponderous, technical and so narrow and constricted it is hard to 
discern its libertarian character; although its federalist affirmations 
and its support of direct action and anti-parliamentarianism distin¬ 
guish it clearly from the Social Democratic and Communist or¬ 
ganisations. It would be difficult to say just where its libertarianism 
lies - for if such a system were adopted by the society of the future, 
there would be very little change, except for the abolition of capi¬ 
talist exploitation. The material structures would be perfect, yet 
an outspoken Ibsen would still be considered an ‘enemy of the peo¬ 
ple’ - ‘en Folkefiende’. 
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THE last phase of Bakunin’s activities relating to Russia, his 
contacts with Russian youth in Zurich in 1872 and his book 
Statism and Anarchism, with its appendix on propaganda and meth¬ 
ods of action in Russia (advice to revolutionaries on promoting 
agitation and revolts among the peasants - such as an Alliance in 
an International) - all this was a great inspiration to the young 
Russian revolutionaries who were going ‘to the people’ with a fer¬ 
vour and devotion which became legendary. But the ferocity of the 
persecutions drove them toward terrorism, at first against the land- 
owners and government functionaries, and later directly, and in¬ 
creasingly - from 1879 to 1881 against Thar Alexander II, who was 
assassinated. 

The libertarian and anarchist propaganda carried on by Bakunin’s 
old comrades in Geneva from 1873 to 1879, and by the review 
Obshchina (The Commune) in 1878-1879, gave way to concentrated 
terrorist action. Not even Kropotkin - who found himself almost 
isolated in Russia in 1872-1873, where he was surrounded chiefly 
by moderates (in fact he was not accepted by the Chaikovsky cir¬ 
cle) - not even Kropotkin made any attempt to stimulate Russian 
anarchist propaganda on his arrival in the West. He suspended all 
such activities in favour of action against the Tsar (1878-1881) and 
later in favour of defending Russia’s prisoners and Russian revolu¬ 
tionary activity in general before the public opinion of the world, 
and of England particularly. To this mission he devoted his talents 
and his personal prestige, just as did Stepniak, formerly a member 
of the ‘Matese band’ of Italian anarchists and protagonist in one of 
the boldest terrorist acts, the assassination of General Mezentsev, 
the Tsar’s chief of police. 
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Thus, from 1878 to 1891, Russian anarchism gave no sign of 
life. It was only from 1891 that some Russian students in Geneva 
began to plan the publication of a journal, but this was never 
achieved; they contacted Kropotkin, Malatesta, Cherkezov and 
published a few pamphlets. The prime mover behind this move¬ 
ment was Alexander Atabekian, an Armenian medical student, who 
personally did the printing of the early anarchist publications in 
the Armenian language. In their ideology, these young comrades 
were close followers of Kropotkin, Reclus and La Revolte; in their 
actions, they drew inspiration from Malatesta. A few years later, 
however, with the departure of the more active students, this agi¬ 
tation died down; it was soon revived by Gogeliia, an energetic 
young Georgian, who gave himself entirely to this work. 

Varlaam Cherkezov (1846-1925), a Georgian, lived in the times 
of Chernyshevsky among the nihilists, linked to the most advanced 
groups - the co-workers of Karakozov (1866) and Nechayev (1868- 
1870) - among the Swiss and French anarchists from 1877 to 1883, 
and particularly in London, in the autumn of 1891. He became the 
inseparable friend of Kropotkin and of Malatesta until the war came. 
He began to fight Marxism, which, particularly through the machi¬ 
nations of Plekhanov, had gradually invaded Russian socialism and 
was harassing the entire liberation idea with malicious attacks 
Cherkezov wrote Pages d’histoire socialiste: I. Doctrines et actes de 
la socialdemocratie ; Precurseurs de I’Intemationale, and other es¬ 
says retracing the ideas of the old socialism and of liberal and hu¬ 
manitarian movements in general, which the Marxists sought to 
vilify and to consign to oblivion, under the pretext that Marx, as a 
cultured man of his time, had fed on all those sources and already 
discovered all that was worthwhile in social economy and in so¬ 
cialism itself. If this examination of the origins of socialism was a 
very useful work, then Cherkezov’s other thesis, which he devel¬ 
oped from spring 1900 onwards, has for much the same reason to 
be refuted, namely the thesis that the Manifesto of the Communist 
Party published in February 1848 was probably a plagiarism of 
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Victor Considerant’s Principes du socialisme: Manifeste de VEcole 
societaire fondee par Fourier (1841). For Considerant was impreg¬ 
nated with a general culture similar to that of Marx and other men 
of advanced ideas, and was himself quite an exceptional observer 
of economic developments. Neither one nor the other needed to 
plagiarise and of the general facts known to both sides, one gave a 
strictly Fourierist interpreation (Considerant), and the other - that 
is Marx and Engels - a necessarily ‘Marxist’ interpretation. 

Cherkezov also criticised other theories formulated by Marx, 
such as that of the concentration of capital, and he was highly in¬ 
terested in French syndicalism. On these two points he not only 
reconfirmed the opinions already enunciated by Kropotkin but also 
aroused the interest of some militant British trade unionists in 
syndicalism and strengthened their mistrust of Marxism. His idea 
that syndicalism is the socialism of the people was welcomed in 1912 
by James Guillaume, who maintained since he had rejoined the 
movement (1903), that the CGT was the old International, in a 
form which was more precisely defined, perfected and truly the 
embryo of the new society. 

The aspirations of the Georgians of the Caucasus for national 
autonomy were strongly supported by Cherkezov, who for many 
years had been their spokesman for such hopes, which were ta¬ 
booed by public opinion, especially by the British. Their aspira¬ 
tions and sympathy for the Armenians, the Boers, the Finns and 
particularly the Persians, contributed to awakening support, even 
among libertarians, for small States , which were held preferable 
and culturally superior to large States, just as Communes were 
considered more desirable than States. This was a fatal error, since 
the Communes, whether federated or even isolated within a large 
State, necessarily find themselves in contact with their peers - 
the Communes - or they live within a State but without a policy of 
war or conquest. Independent small States, on the other hand, live 
in an environment of rivalry and struggle which is characteristic of 
the State and are as ambitious and warminded as any other State. 
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The commune, the city, the village, stand precisely for peace; the 
State, large or small, sooner or later foments war. 

As Russian protests against despotism grew, starting with ‘dis¬ 
orders in the universities’ and proceeding steadily until 1905, the 
young Russian anarchists, particularly in Paris and in Geneva, started 
the publication of a journal Khleb i Volya (Bread and Freedom) in 
Geneva (1903-1905). It represented the Russian comrades’ inter¬ 
pretations of Kropotkin as well as Kropotkin’s own ideas. But then 
a number of other Russian publications cropped up speaking in the 
name of various anarchist tendencies which were chiefly at work 
in the French movements; the expropriationists, the amorphists 
and mixed points of view, all spoke out freely and, often in Russia, 
acted out their convictions. The journal Listki ‘Khleb i Volya’ (pam¬ 
phlets of Bread and Freedom’), was edited and in large part writ¬ 
ten by Kropotkin, who also collaborated on Khleb i Volya in Paris in 
1909, and on Rabochy Mir (Workers’ World), also published in Paris, 
with the assistance of A. Schapiro, Gogeliia, Maria Goldsmith and 
a few others. 

Kropotkin’s ideas, which advocated the organisation of workers 
as a practical activity in Russia, seemed, however, to be on the 
extreme ‘right’ to the majority of Russia anarchist youth of 1903- 
1914. The young comrades were bent on a strongly direct line of 
action, involving a constant risk of their lives, in the effort to as¬ 
sault or weaken the Russian State with continuous individual or 
collective acts. They were the young people who acted in accord¬ 
ance with the ideas set forth by Kropotkin in 1881, in his Spirit of 
Revolt. And if, in these recent years [1931] I have recalled what he 
wrote at that time in the Russian language in favour of syndical¬ 
ism, we must realise that such propaganda and such advice from 
Kropotkin remained isolated; they carried no weight and soon van¬ 
ished from sight. He saw, in spite of himself, his opinions supplanted 
by the more active projects of the young comrades. He also saw 
the lack of response to these collective acts on the part of the peo¬ 
ple, who, if they did anything at all, simply preferred being mus¬ 
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tered and dominated by the authoritarian socialists, when these 
seemed to represent real power. Before 1914, Kropotkin nourished 
greater hopes for what seemed to be a general liberal awakening 
(already saturated with nationalism and a warlike spirit; but this 
agreed with his own opinions and apprehensions). We hoped that 
these liberal forces would array themselves against the domina¬ 
tion of the authoritarian socialists, which in fact did happen for a 
very short span in 1917. But he soon realised, on his return to 
Russia, that it was no longer possible to fight this supremacy, and 
sadly resigned himself, disheartened, all his hopes defeated. He 
tried, without success, to come to the aid of federalist ideas and 
cooperation; he watched all independent associationist efforts with 
sympathy; to the very last moment he expressed his hopes for a 
Workers’ International (which he never envisioned without an 
Alliance of militants at its core). Having devoted the last months 
of his life to his Ethics, he died on 9 February 1921. 

Frankly speaking, it would be rather naive, even partisan, to 
seek or create an image of Kropotkin as a syndicalist. The man 
who at all times recognised the need of a revolutionary period 
of three to five years could not have wanted the revolutionary 
victory, at its earliest start, to fall into the hands of a syndicalist 
organisation that would later constitute ‘society’ - a stable organi¬ 
sation which, like all constituted organisations, would oppose any 
evolution beyond its own limits. He did not defend the cause of 
anarchism for almost fifty years of his life in order to want a 
syndicalist dictatorship to take over on the very day of popular 
victory. I have collected what he really thought on the matter, in 
his own words, in several articles published in La Revista Blanca 
(Barcelona) in winter 1933-34 and also in other writings. 

A great quantity of anarchist literature was published in 
Russia between 1905 and 1906, and from 1917 to 1922; pamphlets 
and books were translated with great speed and new journals ap¬ 
peared, representing all shades of opinion. Max Stirner’s The Ego 
and Its Own was published twice in 1907. A mutualist system was 
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formulated in 1906 by R D. Turchaninov (Lev Cherny, later assas¬ 
sinated by the Bolsheviks) in his book entitled Assotsiatsionny 
Anarkhism, while A. A. Kavelin represented another, separate trend. 
German Askarov (Yakobson) founded the group of ‘ Universalist 
Anarchists' (where the term ‘universal’ stood for the ‘inter¬ 
national’ idea). Nestor Makhno (27 October 1889 - 25 July 1934), 
Voline (Eikhenbaum), Maximov, Grigori Gorelik, Aleksei Borovoi, 
Rogdayev and many other men represented a variety of trends, 
none of which could be said to be definitive or superior to the 
others. There were also deplorable attempts to make an adapta¬ 
tion to Bolshevism and others, no less deplorable, to import au¬ 
thoritarianism into the anarchist movement, with the apparent aim 
of enabling authoritarian anarchism to fight a rival Bolshevik au¬ 
thoritarianism. There were returns to an absolute syndicalism and 
even attempts to achieve a synthesis (ideas proposed by Voline in 
the Anarkhicheskiy Vestnik( Berlin), 1923-24). In brief, there was a 
great deal of discussion, influenced and embittered by a long exile, 
by the seeming success of authoritarian methods achieved by 
Bolshevism (which, at the time of writing, has ruled so large a 
country for some eighteen years), by the general world crisis and 
by the lack of communication with the Russian people itself, who 
throughout all those years had not uttered a word that did not pass 
through Bolshevik censorship, and whose true, authentic thinking 
remains, more than ever, a mystery to us. 

After Belinsky, Herzen, Bakunin, Chernyshevsky, few original 
voices of socialists and libertarians arose in Russian socialism. 
Kropotkin, in his profound solidarity with the Russian Revolution 
as a whole, made very little effort to impose his personal ideas 
upon the great struggle. The only, the great exception, in the 
period following Bakunin, was Leo Tolstoy. I shall not attempt here 
to discuss Tolstoy; his towering work and his life itself are too vast 
and too complex for a summary statement. My impression is that 
we are indebted to Tolstoy for his insistence upon two great verities 
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indispensable to all libertarian realisations, great or small, present 
and future. One of these is an understanding of the explosive power 
of passive resistance, which is disobedience, the abandonment of 
‘voluntary servitude’. 

Tolstoy is poorly understood and his thinking deprived of its 
effectiveness, if this principle is viewed as resignation, as a sub¬ 
mission to evil, which is endured with a so-called ‘Christian’ pa¬ 
tience and with the obedience said to be due to all authority. Tolstoy 
asserted precisely the opposite - resistance to evil ; and to one of 
the ways of resistance - by active force - he added another way: 
resistance through disobedience , the passive force. He did not say: 
‘Submit to the evil which is inflicted upon you, or turn the other 
cheek’. He said: Vo not do what you are commanded to do; do not 
take the gun which is given you for enslaving your brothers’. His 
own words may enable us to trace the principle of basing human 
relations on peaceful persuasion instead of brute force to William 
Lloyd Garrison, and eventually to Emerson, to Thoreau and other 
thinkers; and if he had read William Godwin’s work he would have 
found it there, too. He had also corresponded with Gandhi. Neither 
resistance to Negro slavery as advocated by Garrison, nor the dis¬ 
obedience preached and practised by Gandhi, are acts of obedi¬ 
ence; these are acts of defiance launched against authority. If the 
Tolstoyans compelled to do military service had been resigned, 
passive, obedient men who did not oppose evil they would have 
been the first to take up arms when they received their orders; yet 
while everyone else obeyed, the Tolstoyans refused. I maintain 
that the Emerson-Tolstoy-Gandhi line is as significant a line of com¬ 
bat as the line of revolutionary force. In brief, is not the strike , and 
the general strike above all, to be aligned with the Garrison-Tolstoy- 
Gandhi action? Whether we strike or rebel by use of force, the two 
means of action have an equal right of citizenship in the social strug¬ 
gle; exclusivism on principle is pernicious and proves nothing. 

The other great truth stressed by Tolstoy is that the recogni¬ 
tion of the power of the good, of goodness, of solidarity - and of all 
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that is called love - lies within ourselves, and that it can and must 
be awakened, developed and exercised in our behaviour. This pow¬ 
erful force works against moral passivity, against the so-called non¬ 
responsibility for what is being done , against the expectation that we 
shall be all improved collectively , when, in reality, each one of us, no 
matter how oppressed, possesses the power of improving and per¬ 
fecting himself individually. Tolstoy has written: 

The organisation, any organisation, exempts itself from all 
human, personal, moral obligation. All the evil of the world 
lies at its roots. Men are tortured to death, brutalised, stupe¬ 
fied, and no one is to blame. (13 January 1898, Journal) 

Just as theie is the strike and the revolution, there is the indi¬ 
vidual effort and the collective effort. The two alternatives do not 
exclude each other, they complement each other. In Tolstoy we 
find precisely the intimate, personal part of libertarian preparation , 
and it seems to me that men prepared as he was are the only men 
capable of employing both individual and collective force in a ra¬ 
tional manner. The soldier can do nothing but kill, just as the revo¬ 
lutionary can do nothing but destroy. But even as the surgeon can 
apply force in order to cure, so the revolutionary who has already 
achieved his own revolution within his conscience is the only one 
who will be able to devote himself, with intelligence and aware¬ 
ness, to the serious task of reconstruction. 

In all that has just been said, we are in no way in disagreement 
with Tolstoy, who put his finger on many of our great shortcom¬ 
ings. It is only to be regretted that, in doing so, he often made use 
of religious terminology. (Bakunin, at a certain period of his life, 
used similar terminology.) At the age of twenty-seven, that is, in 
about 1855, Tolstoy wrote: ‘The wish to bring about the union of all 
mankind through religion, this is the fundamental thought that I 
trust will dominate me.’ And by religion he meant - as is manifest 
in his writings - love and goodness among men - the kind of behav¬ 
iour which men of good will would practise right now, without con¬ 
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cern for what its consequences might hold for them; if they did 
not, who would be there to make the start? Certainly not ill- 
intentioned men, or an abstract collectivity, or the State. As he 
observed, from 1878 to 1881, Russian rulers and revolutionaries 
battering each other, Tolstoy intervened with his ceaseless propa¬ 
ganda for a period of nearly thirty years, using a religious termi¬ 
nology which was all his own. 

It was a fatal error; he should have known that humanity is eman¬ 
cipating itself from superstition and that it expects nothing but 
evil from organised religion. In his propaganda, he harked back to 
the glorious promises held out in the early stages of Christian pros- 
elytism, but failed to see that they were no more valid than the 
pre-election promises of political candidates. He miscalculated; 
people no longer held these beliefs, and religions have always been 
an instrument of reaction, which persecutes those who fight them. 
The fact is that Tolstoy's good intentions are presented to us in a 
language we scarcely understand, just as we seldom understand a 
writer whose ideas are obscured in a fog of philosophical, economic, 
or medieval language. Those who, on reading Tolstoy, are unable 
to penetrate this fog and discover his simple, clear ideas would do 
well to suspend judgement. His entire work, examined and trans¬ 
lated into our own language , acquires a different aspect and is rich 
in libertarian insights we can find nowhere else. 

Such ideas are seldom if ever-found in the writings of Tolstoyan 
writers who, like all those who parrot the thinking of one man , risk 
descending to the level of Marx’s imitators. Apart from that, there 
were many men of good will who did the best they could. 

Let us recall of all this propaganda and example lives by so many 
who suffered persecution for having refused to obey: the martyr¬ 
ised J. N. Ivan Tregubov, Droshin (1868-1894), V Chertkov, Paul 
Biryukov; John C. Kenworthy, Arthur St. John, William L. Hare, 
J. Morrison Davidson, the Croydon Brotherhood of Purleigh and 
the colony in Whiteway (Gloucestershire); the journal The New 
Age (London); many publications of the publishers A. C. Fifeld and 
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C. W Daniel (London); Marie Kugel from the circle around LEre 
nouvelle (begun in 1901 in France); the world of the Christian anar¬ 
chists in Holland, and a large movement in Bulgaria, particularly 
in Burgas (the journal Vrashdane , i.e. Resurrection). And the sym¬ 
pathisers in the United States who were also to a large part liber¬ 
tarian followers of the ideas of Walt Whitman, people like Edward 
Carpenter, and Ernest Howard Cosby, Leonard D. Abbott, Bolton 
Hall and others who were also followers of Henry George and sym¬ 
pathetic to an altruistic individualism. 

In short, a substantial number of these men, to whom one must 
add the members of Tolstoyan colonies and men who have refused 
to do military service, were then, and still are, worthy of esteem. 
Among the numerous Dukhobors in the Caucasus and in Canada 
there were men who, before Tolstoy's time, insisted on living their 
lives apart from the State: writers, artists, thinkers of high moral 
stature, religious libertarians who were not fanatical on religious 
matters, who stood side by side with other anarchists like com¬ 
rades. It was a great reservoir of men and ideas which merited a 
good deal more sympathy on the part of anarchists than it received. 
With the conscientious objectors during the war and the truly hu¬ 
manitarian actions of many members of the Society of Friends 
(Quakers) after the war, there came an appreciation of the humane 
elements at work within this world of warfare and cruelty. And if 
the Tolstoyans had been better understood and better supported 
they would have been able, and still are, to attract minds whom 
revolutionary propaganda could not reach. The reason is that 
Tolstoy's ideas did not die with him, and cannot be gleaned from 
his over-dogmatic followers; they can be found only in the spirit 
and the essence of his own work in its entirety. 

Among anarchist movements of the peoples of Europe beyond 
the Russians, the most intensive and widespread was that of 
the Jews of old Russia and Austrian Galicia who speak Yiddish , a 
German interspersed with many Hebrew and Slav words. Jewish 
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emigrants, particularly those who settled in London and in the 
United States, created powerful workers' movements, which were 
of a socialist character from about 1885, and anarchist in great part 
from about 1890. They had journals which appeared for many years, 
as well as pamphlets and translations. Their anarchist movements 
always followed communist ideas; they accepted Kropotkin’s ideas 
in their entirety. Although they were at times influenced by their 
own writers in matters concerning events in Russia and Palestine, 
they were on the whole more faithful to Kropotkin’s anarchist 
communism. 

I do not know their language and cannot say to what extent the 
ideas discussed in their publications have led to new orientations. 

Their most active militants were, or still are, David Edelstadt, 
S. Yanovsky, J. Bovschover (Basil Dahl), Dr J. Maryson, Dr Michael 
A. Cohn, Joseph J. Cohen and others. Their London journal, the 
Arbeiter Freund , founded in 1885, was published for some twenty 
years until 1914; the review Geminal was published by Rudolf 
Rocker (1873-1958), an anarchist of German nationality; attracted 
by the zeal and energy of this movement in the East End of 
London, he quickly learned the Yiddish language, using it as a writer 
and speaker. Kropotkin was in those days the man greatly loved by 
these comrades; he was a frequent speaker at their gatherings. 

The Modern School of Stelton, N. J. (which represented the most 
enduring effort to continue the work of Francisco Ferrer), a fine 
libertarian colony - the ‘Sunrise Colony’ - and other experiments 
in free co-operation were founded by these Jewish libertarians in 
the United States. 

In the Ukraine , there was no written propaganda in the native 
language of that locality; however, a certain number of the more 
militant revolutionaries in the decade of 1870-1880 up to Nestor 
Makhno, were anarchists, and the groups formed in this southern 
region were always more advanced and had more fighting spirit 
than the northern groups. 
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There had existed for a long time in the Ukraine a political and 
national federalism which Professor Mikhail Dragomanov combined 
with a popular socialism (in the review Gromada and so on) around 
1880, but he soon abandoned it himself. Thence came the purely 
nationalistic parties; at another time there was a popular cultural, 
anti-religious party (M. Pavlik, Ivan Franko and others), but it soon 
disappeared. 

So far as the Finnish language is concerned, The Conquest of 
Bread appeared in translation in the 1900s (date unknown), in 
Tammerfors;L< 2 w and Authority in New York in 1910; nothing more 
than a few publications since 1926. 

There was a greater number of publications in the Latvian lan¬ 
guage: journals, pamphlets, translations, from 1905. Latvian anar¬ 
chists dispersed in the West by the harsh repression to which they 
were subjected in their own country in 1906, were exterminated 
when they committed acts of violence in London (Sidney Street), 
chiefly in the winter of 1910-11. 

There was little literature published in Lithuanian at that time; 
an incipient literature appeared in recent years. 

There was little more in the Polish language. The Socialism of 
the State , written by L. A. Czajkowszki (Eduard Abramowski, who 
died in 1917), may be considered an original expression of a very 
social-minded and libertarian co-operativism. He also wrote Co- 
operativism as a Means of Emancipation of the Working Class. Some 
extracts from Gustav Landauer were also translated in 1907. But 
all the centres of propaganda were soon liquidated and the publica¬ 
tions suppressed. Dr Josef Zielinski, in Paris, was very close to 
the Temps Nouveaux. 

Bakunin, who sympathised strongly with the Polish nationalist 
cause, could never come to terms with them on the question of the 
Poles abandoning their historic claims for incorporation of the 
Ukrainians, the Belorussians (White Russians) and Lithuanians 
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into their own nation. The only Polish comrade with whom he could 
collaborate for a certain length of time was Waleryan Mroszkowski. 

Romania was the country where, before the Turkish-Russian 
war erupted in 1877, Bulgarian refugees from Turkey conspired 
for many years; Nechayev passed through that country when he 
returned secretly to Russia in 1869. The first socialist and anar¬ 
chist impetus was given to Romania by Russian refugees, in groups 
formed by students and young professors. Around 1890 the propa¬ 
ganda was revived this time it was communist-anarchist - by stu¬ 
dents attracted by La Revolte of Paris and the ideas of Kropotkin 
and Grave. From time to time, though quite seldom, sporadic at¬ 
tempts were made to approach the peasants, but the propaganda, 
on the whole, found response in a restricted milieu of intellectual 
sympathisers. R Mushoiu was for a long time their main support. 
At other times, there were N. K. Sudzilovski (Dr Russell, who died 
in China about 1930), Zubka-Kodreanu, Zamfiri Arbore (Ralli, ac¬ 
tive in Bakunin's time), Levezan, Zosin and others. 

The two Bulgarian revolutionaries, Christo Botiov and Liuben 
Karavelov, were in contact with Bakunin and Nechayev; Botiov 
also with Romanian Sudzilovski, but the nationalist conspiracy ab¬ 
sorbed them and Botiov was killed as an insurrectionist. Fifteen 
years later, from about 1890, anarchist communist ideas were propa¬ 
gated by students who read La Revolte , particularly Stoyanov, a 
medical student in Paris, Geneva and Bucharest; he was very close 
to Merlino and knew Reclus, Galleani, Kropotkin and Malatesta 
quite well. A continuous, expanding activity was built up, which 
was revived after the long period of the wars; it included workers 
and peasants, did not lose its influence on a minority of intellectu¬ 
als (some of them suffered cruel persecution and martyrdom), and 
had solid roots such as no other Eastern European country. 

In Serbia , on the other hand, libertarian efforts were poor, al¬ 
though in 1872 some Serbian students were closely allied with 
Bakunin in Zurich. They voiced their ideas in some journals and 
pamphlets which appeared from 1905 to the war years (1912), while 
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in Yugoslavia there was not a spark of life after 1918. Only one 
Croat libertarian, a worker, Stepan Fabijanovic, who was compelled 
to leave his native country for many years and who died in 1933, 
left the imprint of an independent and vigorous spirit in several 
publications printed in the United States. 

Anarchist communist publications in the Armenian language, 
which appeared in Geneva from 1891 to 1894, were due to the as¬ 
siduous labours of Alexander Atabekian, a medical student, already 
mentioned earlier, who published a small journal (. Hamaink - The 
Commune, 1894). After their nationalist struggles and misadven¬ 
tures, it seems the Armenians abandoned all propaganda, except 
for the little they could accomplish in Tiflis in the rare intervals 
when public life became somewhat freer. 

Georgian anarchists within the Russian movement were numer¬ 
ous and dedicated. The majority of their more militant members 
were implicated in the great trial of the ‘Fifty’ in Moscow in 1877, 
while Cherkezov had already been convicted in the trial of Nechayev 
in 1871. Latei; these men and Cherkezov, who escaped from Siberia 
in 1876, started to agitate for the autonomy of Georgia; even then- 
socialism, in the Georgian publications which appeared in Paris, 
was imbued with national autonomism. Young Gogeliia, rather than 
Cherkezov, preached anarchist syndicalism in Tiflis in 1905-1906, 
and continued to do all he could from 1917 until his death. Cherkezov 
developed cultural cooperation, based on solidarity and autonomy 
among the hostile nationalities, the Georgians, the Tatars and the 
Armenians, in Tiflis in 1905-1906, but if the Georgians, the Tatars, 
the Turks came to an agreement, it still did not seem that the 
Armenians were on really good terms with them. 

In Palestine, there were probably some pamphlets published, as 
well as translations in Turkish, Tatar, Persian, Arabic, perhaps even 
in Hebrew, but all this is unknown to me. I believe I can declare, 
however, that the Indians were not reached by a direct libertarian 
propaganda; the boycott, the tactic of disobedience, the terror prac¬ 
tised in nationalist struggles, are aimed at replacing the old power 
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with a new one. Let us pay our respects to the victims fallen be¬ 
fore a nationalist power has been achieved; among them Dr Jose 
Rizal in the Philippines, the Multatuli of his race (he was a Tagal), 
author of Noli Me Tangere (Do Not Touch Me), of Philibusterism 
and of a magnificent poem he wrote before his execution. Let us 
likewise pay our respects to the Korean victims (the Korean ex¬ 
iles in China issued anarchist publications), also to those on the 
Isle of Formosa (there, too, refugees from China circulated anar¬ 
chist publications). Elsewhere, in the Far East and in Indonesia, it 
seems that communist propaganda alone was available. 

As for China , I refuse to be the exponent of the teachings of Lao 
Tse (he lived some 550 years before the Christian era), who, in the 
text of some of his translators, assumes quite a libertarian aspect. 
A discovery has also been made of Yang-chu, who was considered 
a ‘Chinese Stirner’. In 1907-1908 young Chinese intellectuals in 
Paris published the journal Sinsiki (New Times) and a number of 
anarchist communist translations. Later this group, on their re¬ 
turn to China, participated in general liberal activities; they influ¬ 
enced education along progressive lines, and hence it was claimed 
that they had abandoned anarchism. A movement started in China 
itself by Shih Fu, seems to have made attempts to influence the 
people more directly. Libertarian ideas, to the extent that they were 
not submerged by communism and by national liberalism, have 
followers in southern China,-and chiefly in the United States. 

As regards Japan y we are familiar mainly with the life and mar¬ 
tyrdom of Denjiro Kotoku and Sakae Osugi. In 1905, Kotoku, while 
in prison, passed from Marxism to anarchism. He accepted the theo¬ 
ries of Kropotkin, was particularly impressed by Fields, Factories and 
Workshops , but was driven by persecution toward anti-militarist 
acts, the general strike and probably to terrorist plans. At any rate, 
he, as well as his wife, Suga Kanno, and ten other comrades, were 
hanged on 24 January 1911. Osugi and his wife, Ito Noe, were also 
executed, on 16 September 1923. The two of them, it seems, were 
held in some way responsible for the great Tokyo earthquake. 
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There have been, in China and in Japan, numerous syndicalist 
and anarchist organisations and publications; some of them were 
quite considerable. They were very often persecuted and sup¬ 
pressed. In recent years the surge of nationalism and commimism, 
catastrophes and war must have obstructed this activity. But in 
China itself at least, libertarian feeling is alive and growing; there 
is a desire to find a way towards liberty away from authority which 
has been enthroned in a horrifying shape. Japan, however, seems 
to be steadily sinking back into authoritarian darkness, in spite of 
all the efforts of dedicated propagandists. 

As we pass on to the remaining European countries, we may 
recall that, in the old Austria-Hungary of 1881, Social Democracy 
was firmly relegated to a secondary place, and, in the end, reduced 
to a small minority of revolutionary socialists who started an anar¬ 
chist educational propaganda in 1883. This early ideological educa¬ 
tion was interrupted by terrorist acts and repressions reduced them 
all to an underground existence. After 1885, Social Democrats 
started their recovery, and set out to establish their long-lasting, 
exclusive control over the workers. 

The period of 1881-1884 had an influence on German-speaking 
and Czech-speaking socialists, some of the Poles and even the 
Magyars in Hungary. There was no time to elaborate ideas but the 
spirit and the will were awakened. 

It was only much later, from 1892 and again from 1907, that it 
was possible to start a new public propaganda, which, however, 
had to confront the steadily-growing regimentation of the workers 
within Social Democracy. Among the German-speaking groups this 
propaganda did not reach the trade unions. In Bohemia it did, par¬ 
ticularly the miners in some regions, and up to 1914 there was an 
abundance of anarcho-syndicalist printed matter, as well as anar¬ 
chist publications, in Czech. Among the latter, those published 
chiefly by St. K. Neumann were more or less similar in character 
to the young libertarian literature of France; the rest were, for the 
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most part, organs of defence in labour struggles. Both types were 
subjected to continuous nationalist infiltrations. The First World 
War snuffed out all these activities, and after the war, all of them, 
socialists and anarchists in Czechoslovakia, beat the drum for na¬ 
tional patriotism. All that remained of anarchist literature was a 
little journal, Bezvlastie (Anarchy), which is no longer in existence, 
and whatever was not absorbed by the nationalism of the Nation 
State passed over to Moscow’s Communism. 

In German-speaking Austria, many publications were issued 
from 1907 by Rudolph Grossmann, who summed up his ideas chiefly 
in Die Neuschopfung der Gesellschaft durch den kommunistischen 
Anarchismus (The Re-Creation of Society through communist an¬ 
archism). His annuals, Jahrbuch der Freien Generation . (Yearbook 
of the Free Generation) which followed a review by the same name 
(1906-1908), brought a great many international anarchist works 
to his Austrian readers. 

In Hungary , the intensely active period of revolutionary social¬ 
ism during 1881-1884 was followed by a standstill. Dr Eugen 
Heinrich Schmitt’s ideas then exerted great influence; he pro¬ 
claimed a very explicit and informed libertarian socialism which 
was rather close to Tolstoyism in its moral outlook. These ideas 
did not give complete satisfaction to some men who advocated 
greater organised collective activities that would call forth a truly 
libertarian popular movement*. Among the former there was young 
Ervin Szabo (1877-1918); among the latter, who favoured a more 
popular movement, was Count Ervin Batthyany (born about 1877), 
who published Tarsadalmi Forradalom (The Social Revolution; 
1907-1911). He proclaimed communist anarchism and at the same 
time devoted himself to popular education, particularly in the ru¬ 
ral regions. Batthyany spent many years in England, where he was 
in touch with Kropotkin. 

There were other Hungarians who continued Eugen Heinrich 
Schmitt’s work, especially Krauss, but the war, the Bolshevik re¬ 
gime of 1919, the cruel repressions which followed and which are 
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still going on, have absorbed, destroyed or dispersed these men, 
and there is no sign of any revival of libertarian ideas in that un¬ 
happy land. 

In Greece during the decade of 1870-1880, in addition to Italian 
anarchist refugees and their contacts with their comrades in Egypt 
and Turkey there were also some contacts with the Jura Federation. 
Some of Kropotkin’s pamphlets were circulated in Greek transla¬ 
tions after 1886; the socialism of Platon N. Drakuli, who published 
them, was of an eclectic type. The few existing anarchist groups 
soon became isolated but still retained their prominence; Stavros 
G. Kallergis was one of the most active militants. There were ter¬ 
rorist acts and numerous prosecutions. 

In Egypt and in Tunis , Italian anarchist emigres and refugees 
were for many years the life and the spirit of libertarian activity. 
We will mention particularly Icilio Ugo Parrini of Leghorn (1851- 
1906), who was active in Egypt. 

Malatesta, Galleani and Gori spent some time in Egypt. In 
Tunis, particularly, Dr Niccolo Converti was the author of a series 
of publications. These Italian centres of activity which supported 
the most advanced sectors of the Italian movement, were unable 
to create local activities of any duration in these countries since 
every effort made in this direction was followed by repression. 
The same situation existed among the French in Algeria, where 
anarchist publications did appear but had no influence upon the 
local populations. This must also have happened in Tangier, 
Morocco, which, in other times, occasionally sheltered anarchist 
refugees from Spain. 

In English-speaking and Dutch-speaking (Boer) Africa, it seems 
to me, there has been no libertarian activity worth mentioning. 
The one exception was Henry Glasse, an Englishman who emi¬ 
grated to Natal and maintained contacts with comrades in London. 
In Australia, from 1887, various communist anarchist publications 
were issued by comrades whose ideas were formed by reading 
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Liberty (Boston), William Morris’s Commonweal (London) and 
Freedom (London). These were: Honesty , the Australian Radical , 
Anarchy, The Revolt, Reason and so on, issued by militants such as 
W R. Winspear, David A. Andrade, J. A. Andrews, J. W Fleming. 
Almost all of these were individual efforts, not altogether wasted 
but impotent against social statism, which held the entire conti¬ 
nent in its grasp and frustrated the few direct attempts to create 
an independent syndicalism in Australia and New Zealand. There 
must surely have also been isolated English-speaking libertarians 
in Canada, but nothing is known of any propaganda that might have 
produced publications in the English language. 

I have written many long chapters on the remaining great number 
of Spanish-speaking and Portuguese-speaking countries. I shall con¬ 
fine myself now to brief remarks which deal with the outstanding 
writings published in those countries and their significance. 

We shall mention the well-documented and critical book of Neno 
Vasco (Nazianzeno de Vasconcelos, died in 1920), titled Concepqao 
Anarquista do Syndicalismo ; 0 Sindicalismo em Portugal. Esbdqo 
historico (Syndicalism in Portugal. Historical Sketch), by M. J. de 
Souza; Kropotkin. Su Viday Obras (Kropotkin: His Life and Works) 
by Adrian del Valle (Palmiro de Lidia). We shall also mention Paul 
Berthelot’s LEvangile de Vheure (The Gospel of the Times); E. Lopez 
Arango’s and D. A. de Santillan’s ElAnarquismo en el Movimiento 
Obrero (Anarchism in the Labour Movement); La FORA Trayectoria 
e ideologta del Movimiento obrero revolucionario en la Argentina (The 
Course and the ideology of the revolutionary labour movement in 
the Argentine) by D. A. de Santillan, and the history of La Protesta 
by the same author. (D. A. de Santillan, La Protesta'. Su historia, 
sus diversas fases y su significacion en el movimiento anarquista de 
America del Sur , in Certamen international de La Protesta \ Buenos 
Aires 1927, pp. 34-71.) 

In Mexico, there were fabulous, epic tales of agrarian insurrec¬ 
tions, struggles aimed at the overthrow of the entire despotic age- 
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old system, by Ricardo Flores Magon, Praxedis G. Guerrero and 
Librado Rivera. The investigations of J. C. Valades in the socialist 
and libertarian history of the country, and his historical and bib¬ 
liographical essays, in a volume commemorating the thirtieth an¬ 
niversary of La Protesta , Certarnen International [International 
Debate], contain an abundance of historical material. 

The countries still to be considered are: Argentina, Uruguay, 
Paraguay, Bolivia, Peru, Chile; also Ecuador, Colombia, El Salvador, 
Costa Rica, Mexico, Guatemala, Cuba, Brazil; and, finally, the Latin 
workers in the United States. 

The simultaneous presence in America of Creoles, Spaniards, 
Catalonians, Italians and some Frenchmen, the continuous immi¬ 
grations, the presence of native American Indians in varying pro¬ 
portions in these countries, the influence of European writings and 
militant propagandists, the special economic problems facing dif¬ 
ferent localities, the great distance which removed the influence 
of European political and economic questions - all these factors 
inevitably worked to produce libertarian concepts of a different 
character on this continent. 

In these pages I have endeavoured merely to sketch a brief out¬ 
line of this vast theme, which has occupied many chapters in my 
still unpublished volumes. Many interesting personalities and 
movements have figured in those times and in those vast territo¬ 
ries, from the early socialists to the International, from territorial 
groups and organisations to individual and collective acts of rebel¬ 
lion. There were propagandists who came from Spain, from Italy, 
from France (B. Victor y Suarez, who published a translation of 
Cabet s Le Communisme in Buenos Aires in 1864, came from the 
Balearic Islands). There were men like Rhodokanaty, Zolacosta 
Sanz, Ettore Mattei, Malatesta, Dr John Creaghe, Jose Prat, Gori, 
Esteve, Lopez Arango, Santillan, Damiani, Fabbri, Neno Vasco and 
a thousand others. There were men of outstanding talent, like Rafael 
Barret, Paul Berthelot and others. There were natives of America, 
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of the stature of Alberto Ghiraldo, Gonzalez Prada, Gonzalez 
Pacheco and the unforgettable Ricardo Flores Magon, a victim of 
American cruelty, Librado Rivera, Dr Fabio Luz and others. 
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WHILE I would wish to shorten this work, which has already grown 
much too long, I find that I must still report on the contacts and 
interrelationships our movements have had with syndicalism. 

In France from 1880 the group - with its absolute autonomy, its 
voluntary activities, the absence of opposing forces, obstacles or 
adversaries (provided there was no desire for conflict) - the group 
as such no doubt constituted the ideal form of organisation for an¬ 
archists. However, when the group lacked a strongly motivated, 
direct objective to achieve, it also meant isolation and a paralysis 
of energies. At the same time, the group was easy to disperse, 
since there was no larger collectivity available that could defend 
it. Then, when the days of persecution came, no one remembered 
that the syndicates had already been, at various times, linked to 
the revolutionaries - as in the final years of the reign of Napoleon 
III, that they had also provided a refuge - as in the years of reac¬ 
tion following the Commune. Pouget had recommended that the 
anarchists in Paris enter the syndicates as early as the beginning 
of 1894, when all other means of action were closed to them. 

Emile Pouget was by 1879 the moving force behind the Syndicat 
des Employes de Commerce Parisiens (Syndicate of Commercial 
Employees of Paris). In 1880 he turned from socialism to anar¬ 
chism. At that time, the cabinet-makers, the shoemakers, and the 
tailors joined for mutual aid in their demonstrations and their col¬ 
lective acts of direct action of all kinds - boycotts and sabotage - 
and they also made contact with the unemployed. In the mean time, 
Pouget, who had written and distributed a secret pamphlet enti¬ 
tled A I’Armee (To the Army), was imprisoned on the occasion of 
the great demonstration of the unemployed in March 1883, and 
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remained in jail until January 1886. His absence no doubt contrib¬ 
uted to a still greater isolation of the groups. When he was re¬ 
leased, he could no longer remedy the situation and had to create a 
forum for himself, in the shape of publications, and especially 
through Le Pere Peinard (Father Peinard) which was issued from 
1889 to 1894. Pouget did more than anyone else to stimulate acts 
of anarchist and popular revolt, but he also realised the weakness, 
the isolation of the groups. He determined, while he was in exile 
in London, to put an end to this state of affairs. 

He was familiar with the activities of Fernand Pelloutier, who 
had proposed, at the Congress in Tours in 1892 of the ‘Federation 
des Travailleurs Socialistes de l’Ouest’ (The Socialist Federation 
of Workers of the West - who were followers of Paul Brousse, or 
‘Broussists’), that a study be made of the general strike, and that 
the conclusions arrived at be reported by a specially appointed com¬ 
mittee to the Internationa] Socialist Congress in Zurich in 1893. 
Pelloutier established himself in Paris in February 1893; there he 
met Hamon and Gabriel de La Salle (of the Art Social). As Hamon 
related, through his own influence and the literature he provided, 
Pelloutier soon became an anarchist He represented “La Bourse du 
Travail’ (The Labour Exchange) of Saint-Nazaire at the Federation 
of these ‘Bourses’ in Paris from 1894 and in June 1895 became the 
secretary of the Federation, which was founded in February 1892. 

Pelloutier had already proposed, at the national congress of the 
syndical chambers and co-operative groups, held in Paris in July 
1893, that the Federation of Syndicates should organise itself into 
industrial federations according to trades, and their local federa¬ 
tion into the ‘Bourse de Travail’ (also the national federation of 
such Bourses and the international federation of the industrial 
federations). This was analogous to the project elaborated in 
Valencia in 1871, which Lorenzo was to propose at that time to the 
International Conference in London. 

At Nantes in September 1894, the Guesdists suffered a serious 
defeat on the question of the general strike. The Confederation 
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Generate du Travail was founded in Limoges in September 1895; 
its statutes stipulated that the members of the Confederation were 
to keep out of all political schools. It only marked time until 1900 
with the support of reformists, in opposition to the Federation of 
the Bourses, which was autonomous and held within its ranks all 
the vital revolutionary activity of the syndicates (as Pouget de¬ 
clared in 1905; naturally life in local federations had a different 
momentum and life from that in sections of federated trades, dis¬ 
persed throughout the country and hardly aware of each other’s 
existence). 

It was in this setting of interacting forces that Pelloutier devel¬ 
oped his theoretical-practical propaganda and his organising co¬ 
ordinating efforts, from 1893 until his premature death in 1901, or 
as long as his declining health permitted him to work. We must 
examine particularly his practical ideas concerning the general 
strike and his fundamental social ideas which formed the ideologi¬ 
cal basis for his efforts to organise the Bourses de Travail on a new 
base. In his LOrganisation corporative et VAnarchie , Pelloutier en¬ 
visaged the free and voluntary association of producers as the pro¬ 
totype of the first new form - though a transitory one (since progress 
never stops) - of the society of the future; and, as he outlined the 
structure of this life of men in association, he pointed out that the 
embryo of these new forms was already present in the (then) ex¬ 
isting Bourses de Travail (Labour Exchanges), which he preferred 
to call Chambers of Labour’. Their functions — according to 
Pelloutier — were identical. He concluded that the corporative un¬ 
ion, which is in the process of evolving, and the communist and 
libertarian society in its ‘initial period’, are in perfect harmony; 
the one and the other want to reduce all the functions of society to 
satisfying our needs. And while the corporative union was steadily 
emancipating itself from its faith in the necessity of having gov¬ 
ernments, both desired a free understanding among human beings; 
authority and coercion would be abolished, and emancipation would 
be achieved by the people themselves. Workers would have to 
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broaden the field of their studies, in order to comprehend that the 
entire life of society is in their hands; they would assume no duties 
except those which they themselves desired. This was to be their 
self-assumed task, and here also lay the goal of anarchism. 

In this way, Pelloutier himself contrived to link the present and 
the future through the one organisation which he believed capable 
of a great development, but he did it with the utmost discretion 
and in a deeply libertarian spirit. He was chiefly concerned with 
the free commune , which in its initial stages would be buttressed 
by the institutions, the relationships, the experience and the hab¬ 
its of solidarity which local organisations would be able to form 
and acquire through their ceaseless activities toward that end. He, 
more than anyone else, knew how little of all that was already in 
existence; he also realised that the ‘Bourses’, supported as they 
were by municipal subsidies, lacked real independence. What could 
be done to counteract these local influences? And the industrial 
federations were weaker still; when they were revolutionary, they 
remained poor in membership and incapable of pressing strong 
economic demands, except by a surprise action or by concentrat¬ 
ing all their forces for months on one local strike. The federations 
with large memberships, on the other hand, followed reformist tac¬ 
tics and took good care not to get involved in strikes that might 
turn out to be too long or too frequent. 

LHistoire des Bourses de Travail and his reviews Ouvrier des Deux 
Mondes (Worker of the Two Worlds) and Monde Ouvrier (Labour 
World) of 1897-1899, present but a pale picture of Pelloutier’s ef¬ 
forts. He had everything against him: the State, the employers, 
the radical municipalities, and the political socialists from whom 
he ‘snatched’ many working people as voters. And also the anar¬ 
chists who were won over to syndicalism - with the exception of 
some, like Georges Yvetot and Paul Delesalle - were more inter¬ 
ested in the industrial federations, and more anxious to introduce 
stronger methods of direct labour struggle. Thus, confronted by 
the employers, who fought the workers’ boycotts with boycotts of 
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their own the lockout, the blacklist, and so on — the corporative 
Congress of Toulouse in September 1897, under the influence of 
Pouget especially, adopted sabotage as its means of action (‘sabo¬ 
tage , derived from the Scottish ‘ca’ canny’; see the famous report 
Boycottage et sabotttage by the Congress’ commission on boycott). 
Labour unity , an oiganic accord between the federations and the 
Bourses , and the publication of a syndicalist daily, were also agreed 
on at Toulouse; these were further results of Pouget’s efforts, and 
the first step toward a more effective CGT. From that time on, com¬ 
mittee members and officials who were less interested in social 
ideas gradually withdrew or were no longer elected, which made it 
comparatively easier for young anarchists who were not involved 
in socialist politics, and even for some ‘Allemanists’ and Blanquists, 
to take over the functions of those who had left. Such changes took 
place without greatly affecting the opinions of the rank and file of 
the membership; they simply surrendered all action to those cou¬ 
rageous and resolute men who were able to prove their usefulness 
and tenacity and thus gain prestige and popularity. 

This new generation dominated the Paris Congress in September 
1900. La Voix du Peuple (The People’s Voice), the weekly Pouget 
edited, was founded on 1 December that yea? and Pouget proclaimed 
syndicalist theory and practice in writings, distinguished by their 
clarity and precision. Among these were: Greve generale reformiste 
et Greve generate revolutionnaire (The reformist General Strike and 
the revolutionary General Strike); Les Bases du Syndicalisme; Le 
Syndicat (1904); Le Parti du Travail (1905) (The Labour Party); 
LAction Directe (1907). Following these were: La Greve , Label et 
Boycott, Sabotage , Antimilitarisme, La Greve Generale , another se¬ 
ries: La CGT, Le Sabotage, LOrganisation du Surmenage: Le Systeme 
Taylor (1908,1910,1914), and the utopia which appeared under the 
signatures of Emile Pataud and Pouget himself: Comment nous 
ferons la Revolution (How we shall make the Revolution). 

Pouget supported the hypothesis of the syndicalist organisation 
as the fundamental organisation of the new society. Delesalle (1900), 
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basing his ideas on Pelloutier’s, sustained the same hypothesis of 
the syndicalist organisation as the embryo. Griffuelhes in 1909 (Le 
Syndicalisme revolutionnaire), however, expressed grave doubts 
about the validity of this proposition, maintaining that we cannot 
foresee the shape of things to come, any more than the writers and 
philosophers of the 18th century could have indicated the exact 
form the 1789 revolution would take, though it showed many signs 
of coming and they themselves were preparing it. In 1908 Pouget 
had proclaimed emphatically that the syndicates were the embryo 
of the organisations of the new society and that these groups would 
accomplish the task of social transformation (see La Confederation 
Generale du Travail, p.26). Thus the two outstanding syndicalists 
who were the pillars of strength in the CGT until 1908, and who, 
so far as is known, had collaborated in full harmony, differed on 
this question, which often took the forefront. In fact, Pouget was 
definitely in favour, while Griffuelhes was at first against it, later 
taking the agnostic position. 

Pouget reaffirmed - or weakened, if you will - his stand in his 
1909 utopia; upon this work Kropotkin, after mature reflection, 
formulated his judgement in his preface to the French edition of 
1911, and to the revised text of the Russian edition of 1920, all of 
this preceded by many observations contained in some letters 
which should be known. Kropotkin was greatly perplexed; although 
Pouget’s plan might not please him as an affirmation of the will of 
collective labour, he nevertheless questioned just where in that 
situation there would be room for anarchism, so dear to him but a 
thing vague and non-existent to Pouget and Pataud. For these men, 
it had no existence prior to their new society - represented by the 
continuing CGT - nor during that society, nor, since they were de¬ 
scribing a society congenial to anarchism, would there be any need 
to abandon it for another system. In the meantime, Griffuelhes, in 
contrasting the systems planned in the pre-revolutionary period 
with the incomprehensible events which took place during the early 
part of the French Revolution, well understood that planned sys- 
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terns, which are created in a vacuum, offer the maximum, while 
revolutions accomplish the minimum, since their makers lack ex¬ 
perience, are beset with obstacles, and become disorientated in 
the face of a multitude of imforeseen factors. 

At the time Pouget was writing his utopia, he had already for¬ 
mulated the new theory of the 'councils of worker delegates’, which 
were also considered the 'embryos of the new revolutionary power’. 
The ‘ associations of districts' (Kropotkin), the ‘ syndicates' (in Spain 
until 1888, then Pouget’s and so on), the ' Soviets' (of 1905, and in 
Bolshevik theory), are already three rival embryos, and the free com¬ 
munity offers still another possibility, and so on and on. 

It is interesting to observe the development of syndicalism dur¬ 
ing the years 1900-1908. The Bourses du Travail , the basis of the 
free community, Pelloutier’s ideal, all took second place when they 
were confronted with the ‘ Federation of Industries' , which was in¬ 
tended to replace the State . Just as happened twenty years earlier 
between the Broussists, the Communists and the Guesdists - all 
conquerors of the State - so now the statists relegated the com¬ 
munists to a back seat. When the stake is power, the greater power 
proves more attractive. At the Congress of Montpellier (September 
1902), the Bourses and the Federations constituted that joint or¬ 
ganisation, which functioned from 1903 onwards; ten years later, 
the need was felt for departmental unions of the syndicates (that is, 
the conference of July 1913). The struggle against Millerandism, 
against militarism, the acrimonious (more often than pleasant) re¬ 
lations with syndicalist organisations in other countries - espe¬ 
cially with the reformist and Social Democratic Germans, led by 
Karl Legien - the antagonisms between revolutionaries and re¬ 
formists within the CGT itself, and a number of strikes - some of 
them won quickly, others lengthy and difficult - all these filled the 
years from 1900. And at the Congress of Bourges (Autumn 1904) it 
was felt that a decisive step could be taken to prepare the demand 
for an eight-hour day by direct action, either voluntary or by force, 
on the occasion of 1 May 1906. 
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This action confronted the forces of the CGT so far as yet un¬ 
tried, with a definite task which was to bring them a certain mys¬ 
terious prestige. It involved a commitment and a formal promise, 
to be fulfilled at short notice. It was ill advised. The CGT carried 
on an impulsive, feverish agitation, which was met by government 
resistance, persecution, the suspicion of wanting to provoke a 
massacre, and also the ferocious opposition of the employers of 
labour. The agitation did not succeed to any appreciable extent. In 
that same month of May 1906 the elections put the Socialists, and 
Jaures particularly, in the lead, with the result that syndicalism 
was practically eclipsed. The insurrectionist revolutionary spirit 
of Herve, at the time, attracted the restless element among the 
anarchists and syndicalists, who were engaged in fruitless agita¬ 
tion, but Herve got rid of them when he suddenly changed his 
course and dashed headlong in the opposite direction. 

The Congress of Amiens, held in October 1906, which was justly 
considered the apogee of the CGT, was really its supreme effort. 
The revolutionary cause was victoriously affirmed in the famous 
resolution, commonly known as The Charter of Amiens’, in com¬ 
memoration of the famous communal constitution of the 12th cen¬ 
tury (of which Augustin Thierry made a study in 1856). It was one 
of the finest syndicalist declarations, drawn up doubtless by Pouget. 
It held that the syndicate, now a resistance group, would in future 
be the group entrusted with production and distribution, the basis 
for social reconstruction. This task would call for the participation 
of all the workers, whatever their political or philosophical views 
might be, since, as individuals, they would be free to act according 
to their personal opinions, provided they did not introduce such 
opinions into the syndicate. Direct economic action against the 
employers was the only thing that mattered, and these organisa¬ 
tions should not concern themselves with parties or sects, which 
are completely free to work for social reconstruction outside the 
organisations or alongside with them. The ideas summarised above, 
which form the basis of the no less famous slogan of syndicalism, 
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to be sufficient unto itself, do not seem to me to be a proud call for 
exclusivism and distrust aimed at socialism and at anarchism In 
the then existing situation, it was chiefly, it seems to me, the crea¬ 
tion of a line of demarcation which was to prevent Socialist inter¬ 
vention within the syndicate. It would not preclude the entry of 
Socialists into the syndicates; they would be respected, but would 
not have the right to give a political cast to economic groups. The 
syndicalist militants, it appears, were not greatly concerned about 
the anarchists in this matter; these were their friends and they 
were syndicalist militants themselves, such as Pouget and his com¬ 
rades. Or they were merely theoretical opponents, who abstained 
from practical syndicalism, but not in any proportion that might 
have weighed the balance. What was not wanted was the political 
Socialists, but the syndicalists could do nothing more against them 
than set up that line of demarcation, and the Charter of Amiens 
managed to do it very tactfully. 

As for the future, any generalisation is fundamentally a usurpa¬ 
tion, a dictatorship, since it passes judgement upon minorities, 
those which are called ‘exceptions’. And each general usurpation 
brings others in its train. Thus, the proclamation of the Socialist 
State as the master of the world of the future has brought forth a 
similar declaration on the part of the International or the CGT as 
master of the world of the future, then the Soviets followed suit. 
All three are or will be species of States. 

After Amiens, whatever may be said, French syndicalism faced 
enemies who were more than ever determined to use any means 
available to dominate it. The reformists, always in a minority with 
their numerous small syndicates, did not want to wait any longer 
Herveism flourished in the ‘La Guerre Sociale’ group, gaining con¬ 
verts among the younger generation. A syndicalism, this time truly 
exalted, was hoisted high by some intellectuals (see the journal 
LAction directe, 1908). Likewise, a syndicalism truly inspired by 
enthusiasm and devotion to the cause was lauded by some sin¬ 
cerely militant groups of workers, especially from the building 
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trades, the ‘terrassiers’ (excavators of foundations), and there was 
a small war against the scabs, the so-called ‘foxes’ - chasses au 
renard (fox-hunting forays). 

It was at this juncture, during the ministry of Clemenceau in 
1908, that the CGT found itself trapped in a peculiar situation which 
put an end to the revolutionary influence it had exerted since 1900. 
As a protest against a massacre of workers during a prolonged strike 
a short distance away from Paris, some hot-headed Parisians pro¬ 
posed holding a mass meeting in that locality. The plan was ac¬ 
cepted, against the advice of seasoned militants. When the day 
came, Clemenceau’s soldiers closed in on the demonstrators, man¬ 
handling, beating and killing. All the leading militants were im¬ 
prisoned for many months and then released without trial. A 
one-day general strike of protest in Paris was sabotaged by the 
reformists. Others seized this opportunity for an intrigue against 
the secretary of the organisation, who was in prison. The miners, 
who were reformists, entered the CGT in order to add their weight 
to the reformist section. Pouget, who was among those arrested, 
withdrew from the syndicate on that occasion; Griffuelhes no longer 
wished to continue as secretary but kept up his militant work, and 
later at the Congress of 1910 exposed all the intrigues in the CGT. 
Louis Niel, the new secretary elected in February 1909, was a re¬ 
formist of an ambiguous type and his position became untenable 
within a short while. Then Leon Jouhaux was elected as a man 
who had the confidence of revolutionaries. The CGT in its activi¬ 
ties from 1909 to 1914, abandoned none of its principles and none 
of its demands; it published the daily La Bataille Syndicaliste (The 
Syndicalist Battle) from April 1911; it became closely organised 
and grew in membership. But everybody realised that its vitality 
had failed since 1908, and that perhaps its hopes, its rising vigour, 
its influences on public opinion had collapsed even as early as 1906. 
Only enthusiasts like James Guillaume refused to admit it. The 
group around ‘La Vie Ouvnere’ took on the biggest task of affirm¬ 
ing and intensifying its ideas. Far be it from me to suggest that 
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blame for the failure of the CGT could be laid upon the militants; 
they had done everything within their power, though some of them 
may have slipped, through the years, into routine and officialdom. 
It was the stifling atmosphere of the pre-war period when, without 
our realising it, without our understanding it, insidious forces were 
at work setting the stage for the great holocaust. 

The Russian Revolution of 1905-1906, the enormous pres¬ 
tige of the CGT from 1904 to 1906 and the war alarms of 1906, 
almost coincided in time, just as did the Russian repressions led 
by Stolypin in the grim years of the Russian Terror (1907-1909) 
and Clemenceau’s persecutions of the anti-militarists of the CGT 
during the same years. In Russia, the nationalists and pogrom- 
makers enjoyed protection; in France, Herve became a turncoat. 
While syndicalism remained uncommitted, and those terrible de¬ 
viations took place in the direction of corporativism, of a ‘realistic’ 
syndicalism and of a fascist mentality, all of them sheltered under 
the umbrella of Georges Sorel who, though he may have had so¬ 
cialist aims and aspirations, was nonetheless rendered culpable 
through his indulgence and compliance with circumstances. 

It was also unfortunate that other countries, where syndicalism 
was still in its early stages, knew only the CGT of the years 1909 to 
1914, and believed that should be their model; thus they were imi¬ 
tating a form whose spirit, alive and potent in 1900-1908, had al¬ 
ready departed. On the international scene, there was the singular 
situation that the CGT considered itself equal only to the great 
national organisations, almost all Social Democratic, and the syn¬ 
dicalists tried, therefore, to work along with these. Consequently, 
these spurious interrelationships, especially with the Germans, 
only heightened the national animosities of those years. And, too, 
the CGT, involved in these formal connections, refused to stimulate 
syndicalist movements which arose in the difficult struggle against 
the massive reformist organisations, nor did it want to have any¬ 
thing to do with efforts to create a Syndicalist International. Such 
effoits were made by the Dutch, the British, the Germans; we 
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should also note James Guillaume’s unremitting labour to unite 
the Swiss, the Spaniards, the Italians, around the ideas and the 
sphere of friendship of the CGT. All these efforts to create inter¬ 
national relations culminated in animosities, misunderstandings 
and the formidable trickeries to which the London Congress of 
September 1913 bore witness. 

Kropotkin’s syndicalist sympathies have been greatly exagger¬ 
ated. He was a true anarchist, which implied a sympathetic atti¬ 
tude toward any progress in the direction of liberty (voluntary 
association), solidarity (communist co-operation) and the creation 
of revolutionary forces (the proletariat organising and rebelling). 
But, knowing as he did the authoritarian habits to which the masses 
are addicted, he considered it necessary to plan for the penetration 
of the masses and their stimulation by libertarian militants, in much 
the same way as the Alliance acted within the International. Militants 
like Pelloutier, Pouget and their friends did just that. Political so¬ 
cialists and the moderates had inspired the syndicates since the 
collapse of the revolutionaries of the International, from 1871 to 
1892. He was gratified, on his return from the United States in 
January 1898, to see the libertarians gaining supremacy in the syn¬ 
dicates, and, for instance, saluted the three currents of ideas which 
already existed in embryo: the federation of syndicates, which 
would take the factories and the task of production into their hands; 
the co-operatives, which would take care of distribution; and the 
commune, which would take the land, the houses and so on, for the 
needs of its members. He also realised, however, that the social¬ 
ists and the anarchists had good reason to stay aside as ‘theoreti¬ 
cians’ rather than being absorbed in some practical activity which 
might serve a limited section of workers only (seeT.N., 24 August 
1895). 

The student group in Paris declared itself, in a pamphlet pub¬ 
lished in 1898, in favour of anarchist activity within the syndicates 
but definitely rejected the embryo hypothesis; the syndicate, they 
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maintained, which is useful in present-day struggles, will either 
be dissolved or undergo changes, yielding its place to free produc¬ 
tive associations. Kropotkin, in a letter addressed to the Paris stu¬ 
dents in April 1897, did not call for the hypothesis of the embryo. 
Pierrot made no mention of this hypothesis in his Syndicalisme 
et Revolution m 1905. His English articles and his letters from 
1900 to 1902 reveal his proposal for a British ‘Labour Convention’ 
an International Federation of all existing trade unions, an 
nternational Workers’ Alliance (withasecretnucleus)orSyndicalist 
Workers’ International - all these proposals directed toward reviv¬ 
ing socialist activity among workers confronted with political 
Socialists, whose rising influence he observed (see ‘La Reaction 
dans 1 Internationale’, T N., 14 September 1901). He was heart¬ 
ened by the great strikes of 1902, 1903 (see ‘Las Guerras obreras’ 
in LaHuelga General (Barcelona), 5 May 1903; Le Reveil (Geneva), 
June 1904, the preface to the Italian translation of Words of a 
Rebel; a letter to James Guillaume, 5 May 1903, etc.). He wrote to 
Guillaume: ‘In a word, we have worked [referring to Le Revolte - 
La Revolte - Temps Nouveaux ] precisely in the direction which you 
have indicated and planned since 1869. And - it is to be noted - 
this, after all, is the tendency which has dominated over the oth¬ 
ers. You cannot help but approve of the recent syndicalist develop¬ 
ment (12 June 1903; Guillaume began again to take part in the 
movement). 

When writing for young Russian anarchists (in ‘Le Syndicat 
russe’, which appeared in August-September 1905), Kropotkin ad¬ 
vised socialists and anarchists to create independent syndicates 
but in the following month, October 1905, he declared that the place 
tor anarchists was with the people and that by devoting themselves 
to organising work, they would be wasting their energies in a task 
which, after all, was being done by others. This long view was 
u y justified by circumstances. And since he saw, very soon, that 
anti-organisational, expropriationist and individualist tendencies 
prevailed over all others - which he realised in Paris in September 
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1905 and thereafter - he sided with his Russian comrades, in the 
Russian journal in London (from October 1906 to July 1907), and in 
other publications, in favour of syndicalist activities; he declared 
that anarchists considered the syndicates to be embryo-cells 
Cyaicheiki’ in Russian) of future social reconstruction. The dilemma 
thus presented itself: was it necessary to enter the syndicate al¬ 
ready existing in Russia or to form anarchist syndicates? He was 
mindful of what had taken place in Spain, where anarchists formed 
non-partisan syndicates and gained influence in such syndicates. 
In Russia, however, since it would become necessary to recognise 
the Social Democratic Party on entering the syndicates, Kropotkin 
favoured creating new syndicates, though they might be small. On 
reading the first two volumes of LInternationale by Guillaume, in 
1907, Kropotkin could not control his indignation over the time 
lost during the period of Social Democratic domination. His feel¬ 
ings were best expressed in the following letter he wrote to 
Guillaume on 6 August 1907: 

For twenty years, the syndicates have been victimised by the 
Dupires and the Baslys, until the anarchists, having estab¬ 
lished their right to exist by the use of dynamite, turned to 
the syndicates in order to find in them a field for our ideas. 

But if we had not, during that period, made a clear separation 
from the Baslys and the Guesdes - in tactics, in organisation, 
in our mode of thinking - if is impossible that our ideology 
would not have assumed a clear and distinct form. 

In his preface to Gogeliia’s pamphlet on syndicalism, he also 
wrote in August 1907 that this study showed 

the extent to which the current opinions of the French 
syndicalists are organically linked with the early ideas formed 
by the left wing of the International 

and how 

the closest rapport between the left wing of the International 
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and present-day syndicalism, the close rapport between an¬ 
archism and syndicalism and the ideological contrast between 
Maixism and the principles of Social Democracy and syndi¬ 
calism, stand out in sharp relief through the facts reported in 
this work. 

Gogeliia had quoted, as an example, Yvetot, who wrote in Le 
Libertaire (17 December 1905), that our syndicalist anarchism com¬ 
pletely coincided with Bakunin’s federalist anarchism. Pelloutier 
had written in 1895 that, in the same way that the ‘Allemanist’ 
party and the syndicates were shaking off the yoke of Marxism, 
even so the communist anarchist movement was seen as now con¬ 
tinuing the work of Bakunin and devoting itself to the education of 
the syndicates. 

It seems to me that, except for his letter of 1909 to Pouget (which 
is unknown but which is the basis for his 1911 preface to the uto¬ 
pia of Pataud and Pouget), Kropotkin had written very little on the 
syndicalism of 1908-1914. In his article in Freedom (July-August 
1912) on Syndicalism and Anarchism* and in his essay on the de¬ 
velopment of anarchist ideas, in the Encyclopedic du Mouvement 
Syndicaliste in May 1912, he plays it down, and makes no mention 
of the hypothesis of the embryo. On 2 March 1914, on the occasion 
of a bitter polemic between himself and Guillaume, he wrote to 
Bertoni: 

My opinion is absolutely that which was expressed by 
Malatesta in Volonta on 7 February 1914, and with which you 
agree. The syndicate is absolutely necessary. It is the only 
form of workers’ association which allows the direct struggle 
against capital to be carried on without a plunge into parlia- 
mentarianism. But, evidently, it does not achieve this goal 
automatically, since in Germany, in France and in England, we 
have the example of syndicates linked to the parliamentary 
struggle, while in Germany the Catholic syndicates are very 
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powerful, and so on. There is need of the other element which 
Malatesta speaks of and which Bakunin always professed. 

In the article which Kropotkin refers to, published in Volonta , 
Malatesta had stated: ‘Bakunin expected a good deal from the 
International but nevertheless founded the Alliance, which was the 
very soul of the International in all the Latin countries.’ The other 
element’, of which Kropotkin speaks is, therefore, the Alliance, to 
which he himself had belonged since 1877 and which he supported 
in his letters of 1881 and 1902. The Alliance, according to Kropotkin, 
was indispensable in keeping the masses of workers united, in this 
manner leading in the direction of ‘atheism, socialism, anarchism, 
revolution’, in Malatesta’s words, for otherwise other forces would 
influence the syndicates in favour of Social Democracy Catholicism, 
and so on. Malatesta wrote, with characteristic frankness: 

Why conceal certain truths now that they are in the domain of 
history and can serve as a lesson for the present and for the 
future? 

It turns out that neither Bakunin nor Kropotkin, nor, for that 
matter, even Guillaume (who only became convinced later), be¬ 
lieved that the sections or syndicates were the type of association 
which would automatically produce a practical solution of current 
problems and thereby constitute a legitimate basis for the free so¬ 
ciety of the future. Such a society calls for an emotional element, 
for the will to act, for the experience of liberty, and these factors, 
even if they developed under the best conditions, still require a 
stimulus, a rallying call and some educational support on the part 
of those who are best prepared. The Spanish Internationalists, who 
had proclaimed since 1870 that the present organisation of their 
association could become the structure of future society, them¬ 
selves belonged to the period of the Alliance , while Guillaume, 
Pelloutier, Pouget, Kropotkin possessed all the dynamics for per¬ 
sonal and ideological leadership, with connections, publications and 
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so on at their disposal. They were initiators, who had to make up 
for the lack of knowledge and the inertia of the poorly educated 
groups. 

If it had been simply said that, in the event of a revolution, and 
obviously after its victory, the existing organisations, if their ac¬ 
tions proved useful and effective, would probably become a bul¬ 
wark of strength during the early stages but that, if something new 
had to be created without clinging to the past, there was little prob¬ 
ability that yesterday s alignments could be of use on the morrow 
- if this had been said, it would have done away with all the mis¬ 
understandings on the part of over-zealous pleaders who inter¬ 
preted the exaggeration of 1869 too literally. All of that had been 
said in order to stimulate the creation of a new society, not to cast 
it in a preordained mould, for, if it should be built out of the present- 
day organisational material, it will not be any freer than it is now. 
Such an act would be tantamount to the limitation of the idea, the 
abandonment of hopes; while aspiring toward a new form, we would 
be condemned to see the perpetuation of the present scene. It would 
not be true reconstruction but rather a repetition of a pattern that 
has nowhere yet - either in the International or the CGT or the 
CNT now in existence - produced harmony or enduring and prac¬ 
tical mutual relations. Hence it would be a poor beginning to make 
use of these organisations. Even if there were a real, earnest de¬ 
sire for it, it would immediately become the equivalent of a forced 
crystallisation, an intangible organism, something like a provisional 
government or some committees or councils - in other words, it 
would be a dictatorship. Those who still believe in this theory are 
cradling false hopes. 

Kropotkin wrote otherwise in his article ‘Insurrection and 
Revolution'. He said, for instance: 

Precisely because we know that an uprising can overthrow 
and change a government in one day, while a revolution needs 
three or four years of revolutionary convulsion to arrive at 
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tangible results, at a substantial and enduring change in the 
redistribution of the economic forces of a nation; it is precisely 
foi this reason that we say to the workers: the early insurrec¬ 
tions of a revolution can have no other purpose but to shake 
up the governmental machine, to stop it, to break it. And it is 
necessary to do this in order to make further developments 
of the revolution possible.... 

hi any event, if we should expect the revolution, from its 
earliest insurrections, to have a communist [libertarian] char¬ 
acter, we would have to relinquish the possibility of a revolu¬ 
tion, since in that case there would be need of a strong majority 
to agree on carrying through a change in the direction of 
communism. ... 

It is only after the government of the State and its moral 
foundations have been weakened and overturned that we shall 
begin to proclaim and define anarcho-communist ideas among 
the masses. It is only then, once the initial obstacles have 
been thrust aside and overcome, that life will present to us 
the great problem of economic equality; then and only then, 
will anarchists, inspired by the events, be able to devote them¬ 
selves to the demolition of old forms and the construction of 
new xelations. Then, and never otherwise, will anarchism and 
communism reveal themselves as the inevitable solutions. 

Then will begin the ^evolution that represents our aspira¬ 
tions and more or less responds to our desires (London, 20 
July 1910). 

As we read these words, what shall we say about Kropotkin’s 
concept of syndicalism? It is evident that Kropotkin, stirred by the 
growing strike agitations and syndicalist affirmations during 1902- 
1907, had encouraged syndicalism; that he was strongly inspired 
by the Red Week of Barcelona in 1909, the peasant insurrections 
in Mexico, and the continuous guerrilla warfare in Russia during 
those years. But as he grasped the real significance of these events, 
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he no longer spoke of ‘the twenty-four hours’ of change, or of ‘tak¬ 
ing from the pile’, as he did in The Conquest of Bread. He realised 
that anarchist communism might be attained after a few years of 
revolution - not at its very start. 

Malatesta’s position on the question of syndicalism is set forth 
in many of his articles and, better still, in the discussions at the 
International Congress of Amsterdam in 1907, as well as in his 
later articles in Temps Nouveaux and Freedom. In Malatesta’s view, 
just as the general strike could not take the place of revolution , nei¬ 
ther could syndicalism replace anarchism . The general strike and 
syndicalism are mere forms and framework, while revolution and 
anarchism are the objective that should be attained, and the spirit 
that should prevail in these forms. That spirit, whether it lodged in 
an Alliance or an Iberian Anarchist Federation, in a secret or a 
public association, or in some men of action and firm libertarian 
resolve, will inspire the syndicates, educating and impelling them 
toward libertarian communism. Otherwise there will be other 
forces, to direct them toward other objectives. There are always 
‘others’ inside the syndicates, who are only waiting for an oppor¬ 
tunity to act in their own interest. 

All this is simple, and there was no need for some thirty years 
of discussions and polemics, which are still going on. The free so¬ 
ciety of the future will certainly not become the prize of a war of 
conquest. It does not belong either to the victorious army, even if 
the syndicates should be the victors, or to the great leaders who 
guide them, any more than we recognise the conquests of Napoleon, 
Lenin or Mussolini. The syndicates of those who view the future 
otherwise would be a militarism, an economic fascism preoccu¬ 
pied with dreams of conquest and supremacy. The true revolution¬ 
ary struggle overcomes obstacles, clears the ground and so far as 
it is able, turns without delay to its great new task. And this might 
probably face the danger of being restricted, slackened and hin¬ 
dered if it were held within the old guidelines , even though they 
should be represented by the syndicates. 
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*Let us start with a clean slate - make a tabula rasa of the past' - 
this is the spirit of the future. 
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Chapter 18 


THE years 1895-1914 doubtless saw the greatest variety of anar¬ 
chist manifestations. But up to the later years of that era, until the 
new Spanish experience, there was - in my opinion - a long period 
when very little that was new emerged. It was almost a time of 
waiting, when a conscious effort had to be made not to lapse into 
uniformity. The active, public propaganda of anarchist ideas de¬ 
clined, and a certain passivity set in toward general events. These 
are my personal impressions, though I know that there were many 
exceptions, and I am not unaware of the causes of this so-called 
‘decadence’ or ‘epigonism’; it may be that this is a phase in the 
growth of an idea, which needs periods of quiescence and stability 
before it can return its upward thrust. 

It cannot be denied that so much enthusiasm was felt for anar¬ 
chist communism as it was formulated in The Conquest of Bread 
that little attention was being paid to the ideological development 
which was taking place in Kropotkin himself, who remained nei¬ 
ther inactive nor immutable. Thus, when Merlino disappeared, 
when the ‘amorphists’ were not saying anything, when Malatesta 
abstained from formulating any reservations, Kropotkin’s anarchist 
communism - embellished with the words of Pietro Gori and 
Sebastian Faure and revolutionised by the powerful words of 
Galleani - was not subjected to discussion, and, in those years of 
prosperity, not even the theory of ‘abundance’ was questioned. 

In France, there was already the same feeling of assurance about 
the ‘participation of the people’ through syndicalism; its awaken¬ 
ing was certainly due to anti-statism and anti-parliamentarianism 
and to the stimulus of vehement action on the part of the anar¬ 
chists, but its members never had that strong spirit of revolution¬ 
ary and anti-State unity which has so often been attributed to them. 
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In fact, a certain exclusivist type of ambition appeared among them, 
which was antagonistic to all those who did not belong with them, 
whether they were libertarians or political socialists. 

The great persecutions, especially those in France, in Italy and 
in Spain, had neutralised many of the more brilliant men and had 
introduced insidious changes into the conditions of public life. While 
such changes did not outlaw all the means of propaganda, they 
imposed restrictions, and whatever ground was lost at that time 
was never regained. It became necessary to speak less openly, and 
if the discussions we conducted through our publications and at 
our meetings did not suffer for lack of strong declarations, what 
was said had less repercussion in a public that could have been 
larger and could have produced new forces for us. A few years later, 
the firm affirmation and the initiative passed on to the syndicalists 
and the anti-militarists, finally reaching unreal and extravagant 
heights in the insurrectionism and the neo-Blanquism of Herve only 
to fall flat on their faces in total collapse when Herve later de¬ 
fected. This attracted restless young men, who (as had happened 
earlier among the anarchists) were entering these movements (as 
they are now entering Communist groups) in search of a vanguard 
party of attack. It may be said that the loss was not a great one; 
nevertheless, in France it produced a comparatively large area of 
silence around the anarchist movement, a silence which the splen¬ 
did words and the assiduous propaganda of so many comrades could 
not counteract to any extent. 

Notwithstanding all these circumstances, things did not have to 
happen just this way in France. There was - we must say it - a real 
abdication. Propaganda was resumed in 1895, and it was not seri¬ 
ously obstructed by the ‘exceptional laws’ (lois scelerates). Besides, 
the propaganda was carried on for just a few years; in its most 
effective form, it lasted hardly five years - from 1889 to 1893. There 
was need to continue it, and this certainly was done from May 
1895, but not with the former ardour, which at one time rose spon¬ 
taneously and launched its defiance against the entire bourgeois 
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world. Now it felt it was sheltered in the shade, under the protec¬ 
tion of the great mass marshalled in the syndicates. There was 
nothing more to fear; at the same time, nothing was done to place 
anarchism decisively in the forefront. They were anchored in a safe 
harbour, shielded from any storm. And that is why after 1895 anar¬ 
chism in France found itself bringing up the rear and - as I see it - 
it has no longer been able to regain the ground it had needlessly 
abandoned. 

Other factors played their part, too. From 1895 there was an 
outburst of ideological sub-species which had not attracted any 
attention in the proceeding years. Among them were the naturism 
of that era, which was a defence of savage primitivism, followed by 
the naturism which was based on diet, vegetarianism and so on, as 
well as the little centres of the simple life - of short duration - all 
those little systems from Gravelle and Zisly to Butaud and Sophie 
Zaikowska and others. Neo-Malthusianism, first propagated with 
great perseverance by Paul Robin, gained considerable ground, not 
merely as a side-issue that might be of interest to individuals but 
as something essential which completely absorbed many minds, 
either on its material basis or in its bearing on the sex question. It 
led to discussions of the sex problem; while this was no doubt a 
matter of free choice for the individual, its effect upon our move¬ 
ment was to create a diversion of energy and attention. From Paul 
Robin to the numerous publications of E. Armand and his Aw Dehors, 
there was a tremendous mass of material of interest to an observer 
or student, but, from the practical point of view, it caused a great 
dispersal of libertarian energies during all those years. Dabbling 
in Esperanto and artificial ad hoc tongues absorbed other energy; 
for the sake of carrying on an exotic correspondence in these lan¬ 
guages, or for exchanging a few letters, say, with Japan, they 
neglected the study of languages of neighbouring European coun¬ 
tries - English or German, Spanish or Italian - which could have 
enlarged their knowledge and stimulated European contacts. Anti- 
militarism, as I have elsewhere pointed out, however tenaciously 
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it may have been proclaimed, was directed chiefly against the out¬ 
ward features of militarism, the barracks, the army, rather than its 
specific causes — patriotism, lack of knowledge of other peoples, 
or the sinister games played by diplomacy, industry and finance. 

There were ‘popular universities’, ‘the theatre of the people’, 
centres for child education and other useful and congenial activi¬ 
ties, suitable for an era of great tranquillity, but they brought little 
added energy and little new force to anarchist ideas in the years 
which witnessed the CGT with its immense prestige, Jaures and 
Herve with a prestige which perfectly matched that of the CGT 
the intellectual ‘Dreyfusards’ who later climbed to real power, as 
Clemenceau did, and to no less real power, as Jaures did, who be¬ 
came promoters of nationalist causes - one of the causes of the 
war - such as the ‘Courier Europeen’ group and so on; in the years, 
that is, when all these forces gained a hold on the people and upon 
public opinion. In these circumstances, it always seemed to me, 
anarchists had something else to do than meddle with Esperanto, 
sexual Neo-Malthusianism and other such deviations. This they 
failed to do and they were relegated to second place. To outward view, 
there was a brilliance and a swing in the CGT, in Jaures and Herve, 
but it was difficult to grasp how few anarchists between 1881 and 
1894 had attracted world attention. 

Thus from the weakness that was first consciously willed, a re¬ 
laxation (partly under compulsion), which was considered practi¬ 
cal, the next step was to show a real weakness, which did not 
diminish. There were discussions with the syndicalists on the ques¬ 
tion of functionarism; there were congresses in 1913, with a good 
deal of noise and drumbeat, calling for separation from the indi¬ 
vidualists. This was finally achieved after twenty years, and it was 
little enough: sharp tension with the syndicalists, a break with the 
‘illegalist individualists’ (if this was truly right and proper and nec¬ 
essary in 1913-1914, why wasn’t it so twenty years earlier?). 

In the course of those twenty years, there were three young 
intellectuals, all physicians, who published good work which I would 
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say showed intellectual initiative, and active revival of the ideas of 
the Temps Nouveaux. They were Dr Marc Pierrot, Michel Petit (Dr 
Duchemin) and Max Clair (Dr Mignon). There were writers of some 
reknown and great diversity; among them were Charles Albert 
(Daudet), Victor Barrucand (author oiLePaingratuit... (Free Bread) 
of 1896), Rene Chaughi (Henri Gauche), Manuel Devaldes, Georges 
Durupt, Andre Girard, Emile Janvion, C. A. Laisant, Albert Libertad, 
Andre Lorulot, Paraf-Javal, Jacques Sautarel, Laurent Tailhade. 
Some of the older writers continued working: Grave, S. Faure, 
Hamon, Bernard Lazare, Malato, Louise Michel and others. These 
multiple efforts, however, had little cohesion among themselves; 
hence they were more effective as literature. Or they fell into one 
of the three categories that had evolved - anarchists who were 
friendly to Temps Nouveaux, those who displayed greater anima¬ 
tion, the friends of the Libertaire , and those who followed the 
Anarchie of Libertad. After finishing the above, I have worked on 
and then written the syndicalist chapters covering the years 1895 
to 1914 and the anarchist chapters from 1895 to 1906, and I found 
my sombre evaluations of that period more than confirmed in the 
course of this work. 

These are the principal developments of anarchist thinking I 
have endeavoured to describe in my history, which stops at 1914, 
at the onset of the First World War. With reference to the countries 
which did not participate in the War, it concludes at any character¬ 
istic date shortly after 1914; as for the Spanish and Portuguese¬ 
speaking countries it continues to the present day, since there has 
been no break in the continuity. 

The war found the anarchists in all countries unprepared for its 
explosive imminence, but they resigned themselves to it, and soon 
proceeded, like everyone else, to take sides in the conflict. It was 
not hard to predict what each one would do or say. Men’s minds in 
the various lands, which had for years (and at all times) been 
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groomed to respond to the political interests of their countries, 
were now fully formed, and few anarchists were immune to the 
influence of their environments. The air was saturated with ac¬ 
cepted notions, conventional opinions and the peculiar illusions 
which people entertained concerning small nationalities and the 
virtue and defects of certain races. There were all sorts of plausi¬ 
ble justifications for imperialism, for financial controls and so on. 
And, since Tolstoy had been dead since 1910, no voice of libertar¬ 
ian and moral power was heard in the world; no organisation, large 
or small, spoke up. Thus, in the last forty years, all the wars were 
allowed to take place in many countries, with unconcern on the 
part of the people - including that series of preludes to the First 
World War which had its beginning in 1911, with Italy’s attack on 
Turkey. 

In all these wars, no sympathies were expressed with either 
one side or the other. Such being the case, how could one find the 
individual moral force and the collective organised force - how could 
it have been possible for all to unite spontaneously in rebellion 
against the First World War, which was merely another step in the 
series of wars, insurrections and revolutions since 1848? Was there 
anyone who did not cry, in Paris in 1848, for a war against Russian 
despotism? Was there anyone who, from 1859, did not greet with 
enthusiasm the national wars and national insurrections which were 
animated with a strong desire nnd a resolve to turn into wars? 
When Garibaldi in Naples opened the way, the army of Piedmont 
followed in his footsteps. The Polish insurgents of 1863 had the 
firm hope that France and England would threaten Russia with 
war or would make war. The International never amended the text 
of its inaugural Manifesto, written by Marx, which is an incite¬ 
ment to a world war against Tsarist Russia. 

War, insurrections, revolutionary hopes, were always inextrica¬ 
bly linked together. Proudhon from 1859 to 1862, and later Tolstoy , 
were the only libertarians of note who opposed such ideas. Even 
Reclus (in 1870) and Malatesta (in 1876) were no exceptions. Small 
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wonder, then, that all socialists, as well as anarchists, found them¬ 
selves virtually in a position of having ‘nothing to say’ on the sub¬ 
ject, either in 1914 or in 1918 or at any time thereafter - except for 
some individual acts of protest, of abstention or of rebellion. 

The Russian Revolution of March 1917 broke out in the midst of 
the World War; it had no repercussion in any other country. In the 
summer of that year there was a series of acts of a socialist charac¬ 
ter on the part of the workers, there was expropriation of lands 
and acts oi Jacquerie by Russian peasants against the landowners. 
Then came the Bolshevik coup d’etat of November 1917. To those 
who knew the personalities involved and the parties, familiar to 
them for a great many years through their writings and publica¬ 
tions, through their public actions in 1905-1906, through socialist 
congresses and so on, it was a Marxist takeover, supported by a 
section of revolutionary socialists and by many anarchists. To 
people in other countries, however, who had not paid much atten¬ 
tion to these personalities or to what was going on in Russia, it 
appeared as the triumphant social revolution, a unique event of the 
first order, a dream come true, in its extent and in its speed. 
Although, because of this fortunate ignorance on the part of many, 
the Russian Revolution was able to sway the minds and the imagi¬ 
nations of peoples, in 1917 and again in 1918, with hardly any criti¬ 
cal voice lifted against it, it failed to win over the two strongest 
libertarian movements of that period, the Spanish and the Italian. 
And, before the true revolution had even started, the formidable 
repression of 1920-21 commenced; the dictatorships started in 1922 
and 1923. In the countries where authoritarian socialism prevailed, 
the Russian Revolution had violent repercussions, as in Central 
Europe in 1918 and 1919. But what was done, was done under the 
banner of intensified authoritarianism, which sowed the evil seed 
of authority with such thoroughness that it brought forth the ap¬ 
palling developments we are now witnessing. 

All of this inevitably produced reactions in the libertarian move¬ 
ments, which had been materially and morally weakened, intellec¬ 
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tually starved since 1914. A cult of numerical size arose, and there 
were also authoritarian infiltrations. A slight increase in the mem¬ 
bership of the syndicates controlled by the authoritarians led the 
libertarians to the erroneous conclusion that there was less of a 
chance for an anarchist counter-attack (which, in fact, was now 
considered useless by the old anarchists, since, for them, there 
was to be only ‘pure syndicalism’ in the future). While this prob¬ 
lem was being discussed in rather limited groups, the masses placed 
themselves in millions at the orders of arrogant authoritarian im¬ 
posters, and withdrew from us. This induced others, as well, to 
join the ranks of authority and they too were lost to us. 

The greatest advances still made by anarchism at that time - in 
Italy, from the Congress of Florence in April 1919 to September 
1920, that is, in the period of the occupation of the factories; in 
Spain from the Regional Congresses in Sans (Barcelona) of August 
1918 to the National Congress in Madrid of December 1919 - were 
hampered as much by governmental repression as by enmity on 
the part of political socialists (an enmity which persists to this day, 
against tiny libertarian effort), and by that latest product which is 
their quintessence, their mercenaries par excellence, the Fascists. 
Originating with the mobs roused to fanatical rage by a handout of 
pennies and a glass of whisky, the pogrom-makers, the ‘black hun¬ 
dreds’, the sick in body and the sick in mind, obsessed with the 
idea of some nationalism or a virulent anti-socialism, were all 
quickly organised into free syndicates, the/asd. This was the pack 
of hounds which was let loose against progress in any form by those 
in power and those who pay them. Since these developments did 
not bring the authoritarian socialists to a realisation of the evil of 
authority, it was difficult to feel any solidarity with them, and thus 
the libertarians — as was their duty — fought against the entire au¬ 
thoritarian world, including the so-called ‘socialists’. It could not 
be otherwise. And it certainly did not increase the number of our 
enemies, since the authoritarian socialists had always been our 
enemies. 
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We have observed, however, that, in the hours and days of real 
action, many popular forces joined the libertarians in revolt, with¬ 
out paying much attention to the political socialists, who used their 
high posts of command to discredit the movements (as did the 
Italian Confederation of Labour in 1914 and in 1920) or used their 
parliamentary votes to ratify deportation (as did the Spanish 
Socialist deputies in 1933). The 'Red Week’ of Romagna and Ancona 
m June 1914, the numerous revolts, which took place in January 
1932, in January and December 1933 and on various occasions in 
Spain, have shown that real actions in these days do not fail to 
receive popular support. Also, the people instinctively keeps its 
distance from Moscow’s Communists, who could only offer a new 
despotism. All this is in favour of a good cause, if we place our¬ 
selves firmly on a basis of action and with this aim proceed to build 
up libertarian mentalities. 

These post-war years have brought savage persecutions - 
Fascist brutality against Italian anarchists; acts of barbarism in 
Barcelona from 1920 onwards; deportations of foreign-born anar¬ 
chists from the United States, and the martyrdom of Ricardo Flores 
Magon and of Sacco and Vanzetti; the continued imprisonment of 
Tom Mooney and of other syndicalists; the tragedies of Gustav 
Landauer and Erich Mtihsam in Germany; the fate of many anar¬ 
chist comrades in Russia, and the sufferings of so many others in 
the prisons and in the Arctic Siberian points of deportation in the 
Soviet Republic; the persecutions and executions in Argentina in 
1930-31; all the dead, all the deported, the judicial and govern¬ 
ment prisons in Republican Spain of 1931-35. All this forms a cata¬ 
logue of sufferings inflicted by Fascists and Bolsheviks, by the 
bourgeois and the Social Democrats working in full accord, and 
demonstrates that the authoritarians of the entire world are one 
body and one soul. 

May all the anarchists, all the libertarians, all freedom-loving 
human beings become a united force, which, while preserving the 
autonomy of each of its members, will practise mutual aid among 
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all of them. May this force, by overthrowing authority in one place, 
weakening it in another, through our own genuine progress, de¬ 
velop in innumerable ways in order to advance liberty on a small 
scale and a large one, within ourselves and around us, anywhere and 
everywhere. 

Let us have hope. For authority, powerful as it may be, can bring 
forth nothing but evil. All the good in the world has come, is now 
coming and will always come only with liberty and from liberty . 


M. Nettlau 
30 October 1932 
(revised in July 1934) 
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Note 


For those interested in further reading I have tried to facilitate the even¬ 
tual search for items as much as possible. I have also indicated a number 
of reprints, later editions, and arbitrarily, some titles which may be of in- 
terest and helpful. 

The bibliographies attempt to give all necessary details of titles Nettlau 
mentions in his text. In a number of cases, I have indicated a location 
where a copy or a run of a title can be found. As the reprint or microform 
market has to some extent also taken on rare anarchist publications, things 
have become much easier in recent years. 

The largest collection in the world of anarchist materials is housed in 
the International Institute of Social History (IISH) in Amsterdam. The 
basis of this was Max Nettlau's own collection and archives. The Institute 
may be contacted and its (entire) catalogue accessed through the Internet. 
(http://www.iisg.nl) 

Concerning anarchism in general, and the anarchist press in particular, 
there exist a number of bibliographies which should make the research¬ 
er’s (or interested reader's) life easier by reducing time and effort to 
find a title. There are, though, only two which can really be recommended, 
as they combine both reliability and a reference to generally accessible 
holdings: 

Leonardo Bettini, Bibliografia dell anarchismo , Vol. I: Periodici e numeri 
unici anarchici in lingua italiana (Part 1: those published in Italy; part 2: 
those published abroad). Florence: cp editrice, 1972-1976. [All published]. 
(For the Italian anarchist press). 

Rene Bianco, Un siecle de presse anarchiste d’'expression frangaise 1880- 
1983. Th&se pour le Doctorat d’Etat. Aix-Marseille, 1987; 7 Vols.; of in¬ 
terest here is the part entitled Repertoire des periodiques de langue frangaise , 
Vol. 1-3, and Avant-propos et sources. (For the French press). Both are not 
yet complete and are not free of mistakes, but both are admirable and 
impressive in what has already been achieved. 
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For at least one country (France) there exists a fairly large number of 
anarchist periodicals on microfilm which are therefore relatively easily 
available (interlibrary loan). The institution responsible for this publishes 
comprehensive catalogues useful for everybody working in the field: 
Association pour la Conservation et la Reproduction de la Presse, B.R 21, 
F-77313 Marne la Vallee, France. 

Abbreviations used: 

BL British Library, London 

BN Bibliotheque nationale de France, Paris 

IISH International Institute of Social History, Amsterdam 

ACRPP Association pour la Conservation et la Reproduction de la 
Presse 

mf Microform 
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1910. - [USH] 

Orden (El) (clandestine). No. 1 - 63,1875 -1878. 

Ouvrier des deux mondes (L) (Paris). [Edited by Fernand Pelloutier]. Vol. I No. 1 - vol. U No. 
18: February 1897 - December 1898; becomes Le Monde ouvrier. No. 1 - No. 6: January - 
July 1899. [mf ACRPP] 

Partexen (Die). Politische Revue von Edgar Bauer. In zwanglosen Heften. (Hamburg). No. 1- 
No. 2/3: 1849. [USH] 

Peaceful Revolutionist (The). (Cincinnati, Ohio). Edited [and written] by Josiah Warren. 

No. 1-4: January - 5 April 1833; The Peaceful Revolutionist: Devoted to the Practical 
details of Equitable Commerce. Utopia, Clermont County, Ohio, [vol. U] No. 1: May 1848. 

Pensiero e Volonta (Rome). Vol. I No. 1 - vol. Ill No. 16:1 January 1924 - 10 October 1926. 
[Many issues were seized and republished with slightly different contents]. 
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PfreDuchfoie (Le) [varying subtitles]. (Paris) No. 1 - 68:16 ventOse 79 (= 6 March 1871) - 
3 prairial 79 (= 22 May 1871); (interrupted between 10 and 23 March; edited by 
E. Vermersch, A. Humbert, Maxime Vuillaume). [mf. ACRPP] 

Pere Peinard (Le) (Paris). [Edited by Emile Pouget]. Vol. I No. 1 - vol. VI No. 253: 24 
February 1889 - 21 February 1894; - [pamphlet series published in exile in London:] 

No. 1 - No. 8: mid-September 1894 - mid-January 1895; - 2nd series: No. 1 - No. 129: 25 
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Peuple (Le). Journal de la Republique democratique et sociale (Paris). [Edited by 
PJ. Proudhon]. No. 1206: 1 November 1848 -13 June 1849. [mf. ACRPP] 

Peuple de 1850 (Le) (Paris). [Edited by P J. ProudhonJ. No. 1 33:15 June -13 October 1850. 
[mf ACRPP1 

Plebe (La). Giomale repubblicano-razionalista. socialista (Milan). Edited by Enrico Bignami. 
1868 -1883 [hostile to anarchism!] 

Pochin, anarkho-kooperativnii listok (etc.). Edited by Alexander Atabekian (Moscow), 

No. 1-11: Dec. 1919 - Nov. 1920; 2nd sen, No. 1-10: Aug. 1921 - Oct./Nov. 1922; 3rd sen, 
No. 1-3: 20 Febr. - 20 March 1923. 

Popolo (II). Organo degli spostati (Florence). Vol. I No. 1 - No. 5: 3 Sept. - 9 Oct. 1883. 

Porvenir social (El) Periodico mensual deslinada a la defensa de la clase productora 
(Barcelona). No. 1 - No. 23:1894 - 21 May 1896. [USH] 

Produdor (El) (Barcelona). No. 1 - No. 369:1 Febr. 1887 - 21 Sept. 1893. [IISH] 

Progres (Le) (Le Locle, Switzerland), vol. I No. 1 - vol. II No. 14:18 December 1868 - 2 April 
1870. 

Proletaire (Le) (Brussels). 1854 - 1858 ? 

Proletaren (Copenhagen). No. 1 - No. 20:2 February 1896 - 25 October 1896. 

Proudhon (Le) (Paris). No. [0]: 12 April 1884. [All published?]. 

Publications de la Bibliotheque des Temps nouveaux (Brussels) No. 1 - No. 32:1895 - 1904. 

A series of pamphlets and books (including Nettlau’s Bibliographic de I’anarchie), 
selected and edited by Elisee Reclus. 

Publications des Temps nouveaux (Paris). Series of pamphlets by different authors, No. 1 - 
No. 72: 1896 - 1914. 

Publications du “Groupe de propagande par Tecrit" (Robinson par Sceaux). [Edited by Jean 
Grave]. No. 1 - No. 8, n.d. (1920) -1921; becomes Publications de “La Revolte" et “Temps 
nouveaux", No. 9 - No. 99,1921 - Sept. 1936. 

Question sociale (La) (Brussels), cont. of Reforme sociale (La). 

Questione sociale (La). Organo comunista-anarchico (Buenos Aires). [Edited by Errico 

Malatesta; in Italian and Spanish]. Vol. I No. 1 - No. 14: 22 Aug. 1885 - Dec. 1885 [Bettini 
(only to No. 10)]. 

Questione sociale (La). Organo comunista-anarchico (Florence). [Edited by Errico 

Malatesta]. Vol. I No. 1 - vol. II No. 4 (= No. 16): 7 Dec. 1883 - 3 Aug. 1884. [Cont. in 
Florence by another group in 1888-1889]. [mf BLJ 

Questione sociale (La) (Paterson, N.J.). Vol. I No. 1 - vol.V No. 127:15 July 1895 - 3 Sept. 
1899; new series (with subtitle: Periodico socialista anarchico) [vol. V| No. 1 - vol. XIV 
No. 419: 9 Sept. 1899 - 21 March 1908. - [IISH (wtg. No. 82; n.s. wtg. No. 122,124,126, 
273, 367, 376, 390)] 
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Rabochii Mir (Zurich), vol. I No. 1 - No. 9:1 July 1912 - 9 Dec. 1913; new series (London- 
Paris), No. 1 - 5 [?]: February - July 1914.[HSH] 

Radical (The) (Melbourne) [By J. A. Andrews]. No. 1: April 1896. [11SH] 

Radical Review (The) (New Bedford, Mass.) Vol. I No. 1 - 4; May 1877 - Feb. 1878. [IISH] 
Reason (Melbourne) [By J. A. Andrews]. No. 1 - No. 2:21 January -15 June 1896. [IISH] 
Reforme (La) (Paris). Vol. I-VIII: 29 July 1843 - 12 Jan. 1850. [mf ACRPP] 

Reforme sociale (La) (Brussels). Edited by Octave Berger. No. 1 - No. 3: 3 - 24 May 1890; 

continued as La Question sociale, No. 4 - No. 7: -10 Oct. 1890. 

Representant du Peuple (Le). Journal quotidien des travailleurs (Paris). [Edited by P J. 
Proudhon]. No. 13: 27 29 February 1848. (New Series) No. 1-108:1 April - 21 August 
1848. [mf. ACRPP] 

Reveil (Le). Journal de la Democratic des deux Mondes (Paris). [Edited by Ch. Delecluze]. 

Vol. 1 - vol. IV: 2 July 1868 - 23 Jan. 1871. [mf ACRPP] 

Reveil (Le) - U Risveglio [subtitle: socialiste anarchiste socialista anarchico, then: communiste 
anarchiste communista anarchico, then: anarchiste anarchico ] (Geneva). Vol. I No. 1 - 
vol. XL No. 1054: 7 July 1900 - 24 August 1940. 

Reveil des 'Travailleurs (Le) (Li£ge). [Edited by Dr. Lucien Renault]. Vol. I No. 1 - vol. IV No. 

17:15 June 1900 -15 April 1903. [IISH (wtg. II, 9 & 33; III, 9)]. 

Revista blanca (La) (Madrid). [Edited by Federico Urales]. No. 1 - No. 168:1 Jan. 1899 -15 
July 1905. [IISH] 

Revista social (Madrid; Sans). [Edited by Juan Serrano y Oteiza]. No. 1:11 June 1881 - No. 

153: 8 May 1884; N. S. No. 1 - No. 39: 26 Dec. 1884 - 8 Oct. 1885. [IISH] 

Revolt. Organ for Norges ungsocialialistisk forbund (Kristiania). Vol. 1:1914 - vol. XIII: 1926. 
Becomes Fritt samfund. 

Revolt (The) Sydney [By J. A. Andrews]. No. 1: May 1893. 

Revolte (La) (Paris). No. 1 - vol. VII No. 26,17/23 September 1887 - 10/17 March 1894. [mf. 
ACRPP] 

Revolte (Le) (Geneva). Vol. I No. 1 - vol. VII No. 2, 22 February 1879 -14 March 1885; 

2nd series, (Paris) vol. I No. 1 [= VII No. 3] - vol. IX No. 23,12/25 April 1885 - 
10 September 1887. [mf. ACRPP]. - [cont. as La Revolte (ed. Jean Grave); then Les 
Temps nouveaux (ed. Jean Grave a.o.); cont. Publications des Temps nouveaux (ed. Jean 
Grave; 1916-1919); after a split, cont. as Les Temps nouveaux (ed. by a committee; 1919- 
1921) and Publications du "Groupe de propagande par I ecrit” / Publications de “La 
Revolte”et 4, Temps nouveaux” (ed. Jean Grave, 1920-1936). 

Revoltcn. Fra social-demokratiet til socialismen . (Copenhagen). No. 1 - No. 8: 22 November 
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Revolution sociale (La). Organe anarchiste (Saint-Cloud). Vol. I nr.l - No. 16; vol. II No. 1 - 
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Geneva: Eds. Slatkine, 1972); new series (Paris), vol. 1 No. 1 - vol. XXX No. 237: Oct. 
1891 -15 April 1903. (mf ACRPP; repr. Geneva: fids. Slatkine, 1969). [a comprehensive 
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Risveglio (II) (Ancona) 1883 ... [not in Bettini; but cf. GA 111: 270, 280.] 

Rive gauche (La). Journal litteraire et philosophique (then:) Journal international de lajeune 
Republique (Paris, then: Brussels-London-Geneva). Vol. I No. 1 - vol. Ill No. 31: 
November 1864 - 5 August 1866. [mf ACRPP] 

Samstyre (Aarhus). [1908 - ? still published in 1919] 

Sinsiki [Hsin Ski-chi]. La Tempoj novaj [The New Times] (Paris). No. 1 - No. 80: 22 Aug. 

1907 -1909. [another 41 No. were published under the title “The New Century"]. 
Skorpionen (Stockholm). Vol. I No. 1 - vol. Ill No. 2:1 May 1905 - December 1907. 
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1856 - December 1857. 

Sociale (La) (Paris). [Edited by fimile Pouget]. Vol. I No. 1 - vol. 11 No. 76:12/19 May 1895 - 
18/25 Oct. 1896. [cont. of and cont. by Le Pere Peinard]. [mf ACRPP] 

Socialiste (Le). Journal de Tegal-echange (Paris) Edited by C. E Cheve. No. 1- 4: 8 July - Oct. 
1849; reprinted in vol. IX of the 3rd series (1848: La Revolution democratique et sociale. 
Preface by Maurice Agulhon) of Les Revolutions duXIXe siecle, Paris: EDHIS, 1984. 
SocieteNouvelle (La) (Bruxelles Paris; then Mons). [Founded by Fernand Brouez]. Vol. I 
No. 1 - vol. XIII No. 145: 20 November 1884 - January 1897; new series, vol. I No. 1 - 
vol. VIII No. 1: July 1907 - July 1914. [IISH] 

Solidarida (La) (Sevilla). No. 1- No. 58:19 Aug. 1888 - 10 Nov. 1889. [IISH] 

Solidarity (New York). No. 1 - No. 23:18 June 1892 - 26 August 1893. - New series, No. 1 - 
8:1 January -15 April 1895; No. 9 -16:15 March -15 July 1898. [IISH] 

Sovremennik (St. Peterburg) Vol. 1 - vol. 44: 1836 -1846; N. S. vol. 1 - vol. 114:1847 - 1866. 
Socialismo (El) (Cadiz) [Ed. by Fermfn Salvochea]. No. (2) - No. 76[?]: (28 Feb.) 1886- 
12 Aug. 1891. [USH (lac.)] 

Sozialist (Der) (Berlin). Vol. I No. 1 - vol. IX No. 13: 15 November 1891 - 8 April 1899; 
(unnumbered pamphlet-series:) May - Dec. 1899. - New series (Berlin - Berne). Vol. I 
No. 1 - vol. VI No. 5:15 January 1909 - 15 March 1915. 

Suplemento a La Revista blanca (Madrid). [Ed. Federico Urales]. Vol. I No. 1 - Vol. Ill No. 

140: 20 May 1899 -18 Jan. 1902. [Cont. under the title: Tierra y Libertad]. - Second 
series: No. 1 - No. 13:1 Sept. - 24 Nov. 1904. [IISH] 

Suplemento de La Protesta (Buenos Aires). Vol. I No. 1 - Vol. 9 No. 335:9 Jan. 1923 - 15 Sept. 
1930 (first weekly: Suplemento semanal, then, from No. 256:1 Jan. 1927, bi-monthly: 
Suplemento quincenal ). [IISH] 

Syndicalist (The) (Chicago). Vol. Ill No. 1 - No. 14:1 January -1 September 1913. (Cont. The 
Agitator). 

Syndikalisten (Lund-Malmo). Vol. I No. 1 - [?]: 29 June 1911 - [?] 

Tdrsadalmi Forradalom. Kiadjdk magyarorszag forradalmi szocialistai (Budapest). Vol. I 
No. 1 - vol. V No. 9: 8 Feb. 1907 - 9 Nov. 1911. 

Temple of Reason (The) (New York; Philadelphia) Vol. 1- vol. 2: 8 Nov. 1800 - 19 Feb. 1803. 
Temps nouveaux (Les) (Paris). Vol. I No. 1 - vol. XX No. 15: 4 May 1895 - 8 August 1914. 

[mf ACRPP] - see also Le Revolte. 

Tierra y Libertad (Gracia). No. 1 - No. 23: 2 June 1888 - 6 July 1889. [IISH] 

Tierra y Libertad [cont. Suplemento a La Revista blanca ] (Madrid, then Barcelona). 

[Ed. Federico Urales]. Vol. Ill No. 14 L 25 Febr. 1902 - 26 Jan. 1923 [several series in 
several “epocas”; microfilms of the whole run are available at the IISH]. 

Til Frihet (Kristiania). Vol. I No. 1 - vol. IV No. 2:10 January 1901 -14 June 1904 
[19 issues]. 

Tramontana (La) (Barcelona). 16 February 1881 -17 November 1893. 

Travail (Le) (London). No. 1 - 7[?], April 1880 - March 1881[?]. [IISH] 

Travailleur (Le) (Geneva). Vol I No. 1 - vol. II No. 4,20 Mai 1877 - April/May 1878. 

[mf ACRPP] 

Tribuna Libre (La) (Sevilla). No. 1- No. 3:23 Dec. 1891 - 23 Jan. 1892. [IISH] 

La Tribune du Peuple (Brussels) Vol. 1 No. 1 - vol. VI No. 12:12 May 1861 -13 Dec. 1868. 
[cont. until 4 April 1869 ?] 

Triersche Zeitung (Trier). Vol. 1 - vol. 106:1814 -1919. [Of interest here the period from the 
early 1840s to 1851]. 

Twentieth Century (The). A weekly radical magazine (New York) [Edited by Hugh O. 
Pentecost; continued as Altruria]. Vol. 1 - vol. 20:1888 -1898. 
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Umanila nova. Quotidiano anarchica (Milan, then: Rome). [Editor a.o. Errico Malatesta]. 
Vol. I No. 1 - vol. Ill No. 196: 26/27 Febr. 1920 - 2 Dec. 1922. - in addition: Umanitd 
nova. Quotidiano anarchico (Rome). Specimen issue; Vol. I No. 1 - No. 13:18 May - 29 
June 1921. 

Under roett Flagg (Stockholm). [Ed. Hinke Bergegren], No. 1 - No. 9: 5 March - 6 June 1891. 
[ASH] 

Van Nu en Straits (Brussels, then Antwerp). No. 1 - No. 4: 1893 -1894; new series, Vol. I 
No. 1 - vol. V No. 6: January 1896 - December 1901. 

Vie Ouvriere (La) (Paris). Vol. I No. 1 - vol. VI No. 116: October 1909 - July 1914. 
[mfACRPP] 

Voice of Labour (The). Monthly. (Glasgow [George Dallas]). Vol. I No. 1: Febr. 15,1904. 

Voice of Labour (The) A paper for those who work and think. (London: T.H. Kecll / 127 
Ossulston Street). Vol. 1 No. 1 - No. 36:18 January 1907 - 21 September 1907. 

[Preceded by a dummy, 3 November 1906]. 

Voice of Labour (The) A Weekly Paper For All Who Work And Think. (London: The “Voice of 
Labour Group” [Freedom Press]). Vol. I No. 1 - vol. Ill No. 42: 1 May 1914 -15 August 
1916. 

Voix du Peuple (La) (Lausanne; then Geneva). Vol. I No. 1 - vol. DC No. 40:13(?) January 
1906 - 28 December 1914. 

Voix du Peuple (La) (Paris). [Edited by P J. Proudhon]. No. 1-223:1 October 1849 - 14 May 
1850. [mfACRPP] 

Voix du Peuple (La). Journal syndicaliste (Paris). No. 1 - 729: 9 December 1900 - May 1918 
[largely anarcho syndicalist until about 1911/1912; continues until June 1939]. 
[mfACRPP] 

Volonta. Periodico dipropaganda anarchica (Ancona). [Editor a.o. Errico Malatesta]. Vol. I 
No. 1 - vol. HI No. 21: 8 June 1913 - 9 July 1915. - (New series): Volonta. Rassegna 
quindicinale anarchica (Ancona). [Editor Luigi Fabbri and Errico Malatesta a.o.]. Vol. I 
No. 1 - vol. II No. 12:23 March 1919 -1 Aug. 1920. 

Vrije Communist, Orgaan van Religieuse Anarcho-Communisten (De) (Utrecht) Vol. 1 No. 1 - 
vol. 6 No. 58: 1 May 1920 -1925. [Cont. as Bevrijding\. 

Vrije Socialist (De) (Amsterdam; Hilversum). Vol. I No. 1:2 April 1898 - [cont.]. 

Vsraschdane (Burgas, Bulgaria). Jan. 1907 - ?? 

Weckruf (Geneva; Zurich). No. 1 - No. 58: 20 June 1903 - 1 May 1907. 

Word (The). A Monthly Journal ofRefonn (Princeton, Mass.) Vol. I No. 1 - vol. XX No. 10: 
May 1872-April 1893. 

Workman (The), becomes (Nr. 4) The Working Man (London) No. 1 - vol. II No. 31: 21 June 
1861 -1 Nov. 1862; vol. II No. 32: May 1863 (new series: 3 Jan. 1866 -17 Aug. 1867). 

Zukunft (Die). Socialistische Revue (Berlin). [Ed. by Karl Hochberg]. Vol. I - Vol. II: Oct. 1877 
- Nov. 1878; repr. Glashutten im Taunus: Verlag Detlev Auvermann, 1971. 
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A SHORT BIBLIOGRAPHICAL GUIDE TO 
Nettlau’s HISTORICAL WORK 


Although this book has been published on several occasions under the 
title A (short) history of anarchy, the author intended it to be less a history 
than a “guide”. His own title was Anarchy through the times , and the work 
was meant to facilitate entry into a vast subject, and also to serve as a 
guide to and through a number of historical works on the subject which 
he had already published or at least written. This concerned in the first 
place what he himself called his History of Anarchy, a very bulky and com¬ 
prehensive work, the text of which, though unfinished, runs to more than 
3,700 pages. In his lifetime, only three volumes out of nine could be pub¬ 
lished, as a result first of the economic crisis in the late 1920s and early 
1930s, and then the advent to power of Hitler in 1933. So when he pre¬ 
pared this one-volume introduction for publication in 1934, he comple¬ 
mented it with a “postscript” explaining the circumstances in which the 
work had been done, explaining also his reasons, or at least some of them, 
for undertaking this work, and defending himself against the reproach 
that the main work had been written in German: 

(...) in my present situation, when access to a large part of my own 
collection and to the great libraries of other countries has been ren¬ 
dered impossible for me, and when almost all of the old comrades who 
are better informed are passing away, without there being any possi¬ 
bility of collecting their reminiscences and clarifications, even now I 
have no lack of documentation, and have been able (...) to turn out a 
number of publications and books (...) But it seems that now (...) pos¬ 
sibilities for issuing historical material are disappearing. I believe that, 
objectively , this is regrettable, since those of my friends and our com¬ 
rades who have helped me over all these years in my documentation, 
and who are still doing so, were convinced that all this material would 
help preserve the history of anarchism freed of inaccuracies, care¬ 
fully presented, lifted as far as possible above legend, rhetoric, and 
triviality. It is, of course, not necessary for everyone to know all the 
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details which, for lack of space, I have always forced myself to reduce 
to a considerable extent. But this should be no reason to stimulate or 
to impose a penury that would have us always content with legends 
and rhetoric when all other small groups, which boast of a historical 
past, are working hard to retrieve it. In this respect, socialism, both 
old and modern, is already being explored in dimensions most of us 
are nearly completely unaware of. But as everybody can well imag¬ 
ine, in this immense socialist literature anarchism appears always as 
an aberration, as a withered branch, as a nothing, for which these 
writers predict a total disappearance, with the complete triumph of 
either their bolshevism or a statist-capitalist-socialist reformism. That 
is what has been proclaimed and is being proclaimed through the enor¬ 
mous propaganda carried on by the authoritarians, which we should 
not ignore any more than freethinkers could close their eyes to the 
immense clerical propaganda. Those who have any interest in history 
at all, and who look back, can realise the amount of work that was 
necessary to extricate the memory of Bakunin and the Alliance from all 
Marxist perversions and falsifications. I plead here, after all, for a cause 
that none of the many militants I have known ever denied, and that 
would find more support if our means of action had not become so 
restricted. (...) It has occasionally been reproached to me that I wrote 
these books in German, which is my native language. I published them 
in German because the comrades oiDer Syndikalist in Berlin were in 
1922 and 1924 the only ones in Europe to offer me the opportunity to 
publish such historical books. This proved no obstacle to comrades 
Santillan and Orobon Fernandez who learned this language and trans¬ 
lated some of these books (...) If in 1923 or 1924 anyone had sug¬ 
gested to me that these books could be published in French or in 
English, I would have written them in these languages. But no one 
ever thought of it (...) and I am not the one to be blamed (...) I can only 
think of one little thing that gave me pleasure, and that is that 
Malatesta, who knew English, took the trouble to acquire a reading 
knowledge of German and was able to read the historical volumes, as 
he wrote to me. Would such an effort have been impossible for those 
younger than he was? After all, how many languages had I to consult 
in order to assemble the material for this truly international history? 
[original edition (1935), p. 340-343] 
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It could and should be added that, more than sixty years later, all these 
books have been very little read and used, at least by the academic and 
professional historians, and if so, then mostly very selectively. (One ex¬ 
ception is Soviet or Russian historians, by whom it seems that, apart 
from ideological differences, the historian Nettlau was always held in re¬ 
markably high esteem.) Whoever cares to compare only this short intro¬ 
duction into the subject with one or other of the much more recent ex¬ 
amples of “History of Anarchism”, will certainly be surprised by the - 
easily avoidable - inaccuracy or incorrectness of these publications, which 
after all have been produced under much easier conditions, with access 
to far more facilities, than Nettlau ever enjoyed. 

Of the incredibly vast production in the field by Nettlau, at least the 
most important should be mentioned here for those who may eventually 
follow up further one or the other subject. 

Nettlau wrote the first of the general overviews of the development 
of anarchist ideas early in his career as a historian, as an unsigned series 
of articles for John Most’s paper Freiheit, which Most then reprinted (with¬ 
out permission from Nettlau and without giving him the opportunity to 
correct any of the numerous misprints): Die historische Entwickelungdes 
Anarchismus. (= Internationale Bibliothek, No. 16). New York: Freiheit, 
1890; 16 pp.,... (first in Freiheit, 19 April to 17 May 1890). This was used 
in revised and enlarged form for Nettlau’s introduction to his edition of 
Bakunin’s works: Oeuvres. Federalisme, socialisme et antitheologisme. - 
Lettres sur le patriotisme. -DiewetVEtai. Paris: P-V Stock, Editeur, 1895 
(later labelled Oeuvres Vol. I; many times reprinted until 1980); extracts 
were published in English translation: N., “The Evolution of Anarchism”, 
in Freedom, Vol. IX, No. 96 [93]: May 1895, p. 6-7. 

In the following years he was preoccupied with the work on his huge 
biography of Bakunin, though he “improvised” in two weeks, at the 
request of E S. Merlino, in 1893 a bibliography of anarchism, which 
to Nettlau's relief was not published, as the manuscript was burnt in 
September 1893 with most of Malatesta’s papers in a fire in Malatesta’s 
room in Islington (112 Islington High Street). Invited by Elisee Reclus, 
he repeated this effort in Spring 1896; the result appeared as Bibliographie 
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de VAnarchie. Preface by Elisde Reclus. Brussels: Bibliotheque des 
“Temps Nouveaux” / Paris: P-V Stock, 1897 (reprints New York: Burt 
Franklin, (1968); Geneva: Megariotis Reprints, 1978; Glashutten im 
Taunus: Verlag Detlev Auvermann [now Vaduz: Topos Verlag], 1976). This 
was the first serious bibliography in the field, still full of mistakes, mis¬ 
prints and a number of misunderstandings by the typesetter, which in 
subsequent years (and until very recently) has been plundered and cop¬ 
ied without acknowledging the source, as revealed by the scrupulous 
repetition of the mistakes... 

Nettlau corrected and updated the bibliography in the volumes of his 
History of Anarchy , which he began writing in 1925. Betwen the mid- 
1890s and 1924 he produced no other general overview of the history of 
anarchist ideas. He began this again at the request of a French anarchist, 
Lucien Haussard, in a series of articles for Haussard’s paper LIdee 
anarchiste, the publication of which was not yet finished when the paper 
stopped after 13 issues (“LIdee anarchiste. Son passe - son avenir”, in 
LIdee anarchiste (Paris), No. 1: 13 March 1924; No. 4 - No. 13: 24 April - 
15 Nov. 1924). Nettlau was invited several times to continue the work, 
and he wrote a longer version, published in Yiddish in the Freie Arbeiter 
Stimme (New York), and another, even longer one for the Suplemento of 
the Argentinian anarchist daily La Protesta : “La idea anarquista, su pasado, 
su porvenir” (La Protesta - Suplemento semanal (Buenos Aires), VqL III 
No. 113:17 March 1924, No. 120 - No. 137: 5 May -1 Sept. 1924; - repr. 
in La Revista blanca. Sociologfa, ciencia y arte (Sardanola-Barcelona), 
No. 28 - No. 60: 15 July 1924 - 15 Nov. 1925 (occasionally jumping 
a number); - repr. as a small book, with a preface by Vladimiro Munoz 
and an epilogue by Rudolf Rocker: Breve historia de la anarquia. n. p. 
[Toulouse]: “Cenit”, n. d.). 

In 1925, invited by Rudolf Rocker, Nettlau began to write his defini¬ 
tive Geschichte der Anarchie (History of Anarchy). Originally planned as 
one volume, the History grew in size while Nettlau proceeded. When he 
was half-way through, it was clear to him and agreed by the publishers, 
the German anarcho-syndicalist Union and their publishing outfit, that 
the size would grow to two volumes; after the publication of the first (and 
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then the second) volume, much more material was sent to him by older 
comrades. Separated from the bulk of his own collection and a large part 
of his older excerpts and notes, he was also invited not only to Berlin to 
use Rocker’s collection, but by other friends to use their collections and 
archives, first of all Jacques Gross in Geneva, Fritz Brupbacher in Zurich, 
and then from 1928 onwards also the Montseny-Urales family in 
Barcelona. He complemented this by sending out questionnaires to older 
friends and comrades, and arranged to meet a number of them to inter¬ 
view them about events, people, movements. In this way the character 
of the whole enterprise changed somewhat, and what had been begun as 
a rather straightforward history of anarchist ideas, became also one of 
different movements , and in a way a sort of autobiography of the move¬ 
ment, as Nettlau often included, alongside his own reminiscences, the 
recollections of people involved in the events and movements (after all, 
he himself had participated in quite a few of the developments he was 
now describing and analysing). 

Of this monumental History of Anarchy only the first three volumes 
were published in Nettlau’s lifetime; publication was resumed in 1981 
and 1984, and it is now being re-issued and published for the first time in 
its entirety. The whole work will come to nine volumes (plus a supple¬ 
mentary volume with bibliographies, indexes and related materials): 

Vol. I: Der Vorfruhling der Anarchie. Ihre historische Entwicklung von 
den Anfangen bis zum Jahre*1864. (The early Spring of Anarchy. Its his¬ 
torical development from the beginnings to the year 1864.) Originally pub¬ 
lished Berlin: Verlag “Der Syndikalist”, 1925; several reprints; edited by 
Heiner M. Becker, with introduction, Errata, index, and illustrations, 
Munster: Bibliothek Theleme Verlagsgesellschaft, 1993 [i.e. 1994]. 

(Antiquity and Myths. - Middle Ages. - Rabelais and other Utopians. - 
From La Boetie to Diderot. - Sylvain Mardchal. - From Winstanley to 
Burke’s Vindication. - The later 18th century and the French Revolution. 

- William Godwin. - The libertarian sides of Fourierism. - Libertarian 
elements in Robert Owen and in early English socialism. - William 
Thompson. - Josiah Warren and American individualist anarchism. - The 
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older European individualist anarchism. - The communist-anarchist group 
of LHumanitaire, 1841. - R J. Proudhon. - French Proudhonism. - 
Proudhonism and other anarchistic beginnings in Germany. - Max Stirner 
and his circle. - Proudhonism in the rest of Europe. - Anselme 
Bellegarigue. - Joseph Ddjacque, Ernest Coeurderoy, and other anti¬ 
authoritarian currents in the middle of the 19th century. - Anarchism 
from 1848 to Bakunin and the First International, 1864; Carlo Pisacane.) 

Vol. II: Der Anarchismus von Proudhon zu Kropotkin. Seine historische 
Entwicklung in den Jahren 1859-1880. (Anarchism from Proudhon to 
Kropotkin. Its historical development in the years 1859 to 1880 .) Originally 
published Berlin: Verlag “Der Syndikalist”, 1927; several reprints. Ed¬ 
ited by Heiner M. Becker, with introduction, Errata, index, and illustra¬ 
tions, Munster: Bibliothek Theleme Verlagsgesellschaft, 1993 [i.e. 1994], 
(Proudhon’s last years, 1859-1864; Federalism and Mutualism. - 
Michael Bakunin from his beginnings to 1864. - Bakunin’s revolutionary 
and associationist-federalist ideas in the years 1864-1867. - Proudhonist 
workers and students; Cesar De Paepe and the brothers Reclus. - Pre¬ 
history and foundation of the International (28 September 1864). - The 
Polish question, Proudhonism, and the beginnings of collectivist anar¬ 
chism in the International (1864-1868). - The International, the League 
for Peace and Freedom, and Bakunin, 1867-1868. - Collectivist anarchism 
1868-1869; Bakunin and Cesar De Paepe. - From the Congress of Basle, 
September 1869, to the Summer of 1870; collectivism in Belgium and 
France. - The Commune of Paris, 1871, and Communalism. - Bakunin and 
the International, 1870-1871. - Marx v. Bakunin; the London Conference 
and the Congress of The Hague; the Circular Letter of the Jurassians 
and the anti-authoritarian Congress of St. Imier; the years 1871 to 1873. 

- The Anti-authoritarian International, 1873-1875; Cesar De Paepe and 
James Guillaume. - Beginnings of communist anarchism, 1876. - The 
Berne Congress of the International (October 1876). - Peter Kropotkin 
in the years 1874 to 1876. - The International and Kropotkin January to 
August 1877. - Last Congress of the International in Verviers, September 
1877; the Jurassian Federation until the end of 1878. - Le Revolte, 
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Geneva, in 1879, and Kropotkin's The Anarchist Idea from the Point of 
View of its Practical Realisation (October 1879). - The year 1880 and the 
communist anarchism of the Congress of Chaux-de-Fonds, October 1880.) 

Vol. Ill: Anarchisten und Sozialrevolutionare. Die historische Entwicklung 
des Anarchismus in den Jahren 1880-1886. (Anarchists and Social Revo¬ 
lutionaries. The historical development of anarchism in the years 1880 to 
1886.) Originally published Berlin: ASY-Verlag, 1931; several reprints; - 
edited by Heiner M. Becker, with introduction, Errata, index, and illus¬ 
trations, Munster: Bibliothek Theleme Verlagsgesellschaft, 1996. 

(On the origins of communist anarchism in the years 1876 to 1880. - 
Peter Kropotkin in Geneva, London, and Thonon, from October 1880 to 
his imprisonment in December 1882. - Paul Brousse and the French In¬ 
ternational (1877-1878); the socialist movement in France since 1879; 
the withdrawal from the movement and the later activities of Paul Brousse. 
- Anarchist beginnings in France since 1877; the International and the 
first groups; the socialist Congresses of 1880 and 1881; Louise Michel. - 
The Italian International from 1877 to 1881 and the defection of Andrea 
Costa, 1879. - The Spanish International in its development since 1868, 
and its change into the National Federation of Spanish Workers in 1881. - 
Anarchist beginnings in German language movements up to 1878; Eugen 
Diihring. - Johann Most and the London Freiheit 1879 to Spring 1881. - 
The International since 1877 and the prehistory of the London Congress 
Qune 1880 to July 1881). - Delegations and declarations addressed to the 
London Congress, 1881. - Proceedings of the International Social- 
Revolutionary Congress in London (14-19 July 1881), from unpublished 
documents. - The anarchist movement in France from Summer 1881 to 
1885. The trials in Lyon and Paris (Louise Michel; Emile Pouget). French- 
speaking Switzerland from 1883 to the transferral of Le Revolte from 
Geneva to Paris (March 1885). - The Italian movement from Summer 
1881 to the end of 1884; Malatesta in Egypt, 1882; Italian International, 
1883-1884, La Questione sociale (Florence, 1884); E S. Merlino and the 
years 1885 to 1889. - The Spanish National Federation from 1881 to 1886; 
collectivist and communist anarchism; Cosmopolitan Anarchist Congress 
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of Barcelona, July 1885. - Anarchist propaganda and social-revolutionary 
actions in Germany, Austria-Hungary, and German-speaking Switzerland 
from Summer 1881 to 1886. - The beginnings of modern socialism in 
England; Joseph Lane; the Socialist League; William Morris and Edward 
Carpenter; The Anarchist] Kropotkin and the Freedom Group, 1886. - 
The social-revolutionary and anarchist movements in the United States 
of America, 1880-1886; Johann Most in New York; the 4th May 1886 in 
Chicago; Dyer D. Lum and others; Robert Reitzel. - Le Revolte in Paris, 
1885; Kropotkin's years in prison since 1883 and his liberation, January 
1886; Elisee Reclus; the abundance hypothesis and its critique by 
Malatesta; summary and reflections on the more complete and harmoni¬ 
ous development of anarchism after 1886.) 

Vol. IV: Die erste Bliitezeit der Anarchie: 1886-1894. (The first flowering 
of anarchy: 1886-1894 .) First published Vaduz, Liechtenstein: Topos 
Verlag, 1981; new edition (considerably revised) by H. M. Becker, with 
introduction, index, and illustrations, Munster: Bibliothek Theleme 
Verlagsgesellschaft (to be published in Spring 1997). 

(Kropotkin, his ideas, propagandistic and scholarly work from 1886 to 
1896. - E S. Merlino. - Malatesta from 1889 to 1894. - The Spanish move¬ 
ment and its development, 1886 to 1893 (Spanish Regional Federation 
and its development; the Catalonian strikes, 1890-1892; the tragedy in 
Jerez, 1892; El Productor; Paulino Pallas' and Santiago Salvador Franch’s 
acts, and the first great repression from 24 September on). - The renun¬ 
ciation of the economic dogma by some Spanish anarchists (Antonio 
Pellicer, Tarrida del Marmol, Pedro Esteve, Ricardo Mella). - French an¬ 
archism in the years 1886 to 1895: Jean Grave and La Revolte , Emile 
Pouget and Le Pere Peinard , Sebastien Faure, Charles Malato; the 
IIlegalists and their critique by Kropotkin and others; the two periods of 
violent anarchist protest, 1891/92 and 1893/94, the repression of 1894, 
and the new start in 1895. - Anarchist sympathisers among the young 
artists and writers; Elisee Reclus, J. M. Guyau, Leverdays, and Zo d’Axa. 

- The Italian movement from 1891 to 1894, and the first period of repres¬ 
sion, from 1894 on. - William Morris, the Socialist League, the London 
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Socialist League, and the Freedom Group; Oscar Wilde; Auberon Herbert; 
English Tolstoyans. - The International conferences and congresses and 
the anarchists in the years from 1883 to 1896; International anarchist 
reunions, conferences, and attempts towards an organisation, 1889 to 
1900. - Critics of anarchist communism; summing up of the anarchist 
idea’s development so far and its prospect.) 

Vol. V: Anarchisten und Syndikalisten. (Anarchists and syndicalists.) Part 
I. First published Vaduz, Liechtenstein: Topos Verlag, 1984; new edition 
(revised) by Heiner M. Becker, with introduction, index, and illustrations, 
Munster: Bibliothek Theleme Verlagsgesellschaft, 1996. 

French syndicalism up to 1909. - The German anarchists in exile, the 
“Independent Socialists”, and the different libertarian currents in 
Germany; Gustav Landauer, Raphael Friedeberg: their ideas and then- 
followers until 1915. - Austria-Hungary (all languages) up to 1914. - 
Switzerland; Belgium; Holland; Scandinavia; Russia and the other coun¬ 
tries of East and South-East Europe; Caucasus; North Africa; Asia: China, 
Japan, and Korea; the International Tolstoyan movements.) 

Vol. VI (in 2 parts): Anarchisten und Syndikalisten. (Anarchists and 
syndicalists.) Part II. Edited by Heiner M. Becker, with introduction, 
index, and illustrations, Munster: Bibliothek Theleme Verlagsgesellschaft 
(Summer 1997). 

(The Italian movement(s) from 1894 to the Spring 1915. - Spain from 
Autumn 1893 to the end of 1933. - Cuba; Florida, and the rest of the USA; 
Panama; Argentine (from the beginnings to 1930); the other countries of 
South and Central America. ) 

Vol. VII (in 2 parts): Anarchisten und Syndikalisten. (Anarchists and 
syndicalists.) Part III. Edited by Heiner M, Becker, with introduction, 
index, and illustrations, Munster: Bibliothek Theleme Verlagsgesellschaft 
(Autumn 1997/1998). 

(The USA from 1886 to 1920. - Kropotkin up to the War, 1914. - Eng¬ 
land; Australia; New Zealand; South Africa. - The French anarchist move- 
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ment from 1895 to 1914; syndicalism from 1909 to 1914. - Antimilitarism 
from 1906 to 1914. - The Anarchist International from 1907 on; the In¬ 
ternational Syndicalist Congress in London, 1913; the founding of the 
IWMA (1922), and its activities.) 

Nettlau regarded the History as not yet completed, and would have liked 
to carry forward in particular the history and development of the Span¬ 
ish and Italian movements, which would have made up another volume. 
This was delayed by the sale of his collection in 1935 and then made 
impossible through the outbreak of the Spanish Civil War in July 1936, 
which caught him in Barcelona, and the subsequent political events. 

He wrote, however, at the same time that he was working on the later 
volumes, a number of shorter summaries. The most important one is, of 
course, the one which he originally finished in October 1932 and revised 
two years later and which is presented here in an English translation; 
written in French, it was written at the request of and translated by 
Diego Abad de Santilldn, and published by the bookclub of the Spanish 
anarchosyndicalists, the Guilda de Amigos del Libro, and part of the edi¬ 
tion distributed through the liberal publisher Editorial Maucci: La 
Anarquia a Travis de los Tiempos. Barcelona: Guilda de Amigos del Libro 
& Editorial Maucci, (1935); 349+(3) p.+ 1 f. Errata (=Biblioteca univer¬ 
sal de estudios sociales). 

It has been reprinted and translated a number of times: Reprint, with 
preface by Carlos Diaz, Madrid, [etc.]: Ediciones Jiicar, 1978; (= Biblioteca 
Jucar de politica, 49). - As Historia de la anarquia , with a preface by Santi 
Soler, Barcelona : Zafo, 1978; - (repr. Barcelona : Antalbe (= Coleccion 
Documento), 1979. - Swedish transl. by Helmut Rudiger: Anarkismen 
genom tiderna. Stockholm: Federativs fprlag, [1954]. - Italian transl. by 
Giuseppe Rose: Breve storia delVanarchismo. Cesena: EAntistato, [1964]. 

- French transl. by Martin Zemliak [i.e. Frank Mintz]: Histoire de 
Vanarchie. [Paris]: Editions du Cercle/Editions de la Tete de Feuilles, 
(1971); (= Archives revolutionnaires); new edition, revised and with ad¬ 
ditional materials (Paris): Artefact, (1986; with index). - A very expen¬ 
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sive (and not very good) American transl. by “Scott Johnson” was pub¬ 
lished in 1979: Anarchy through the times. New York: Gordon Press, 1979; 
(= History of anarchism series). 

Nettlau also wrote a number of other resumes, one of which he started 
in July 1930 and finished in March 1931, published in Russian translation 
in Probuzhdenie (Chicago), reprinted in Ocherkipo istorii anarkhicheskikh 
idei i staVipo raznym sotsiaVnym voprosam. (An outline of the history of 
ideas of anarchy and other articles on various subjects.) [Detroit]: Profsoiuz, 
1951; the English manuscript, Outline of the history of anarchist ideas , is 
preserved in the Yelensky papers at the IISH in Amsterdam. 

In March 1937, he wrote also in English a summary of some of the 
English material, published in Spain and the World and signed X.X.X., 
“Anarchist Ideals from the Root” (Spain and the World, Vol. I No. 9: 2 
April 1937 - No. 13: 4 June 1937 [“I. William Godwin's ‘Political Justice' 
(1793)”, No. 9:2 April 1937; - “II. From Winstanley and Godwin to 1850”, 
No. 10: 16 April 1937; - “III. The Anarchist Revival in the Wake of 
the Revolution of 1848”, No. 11: 1 May 1937; - “IV Joseph Lane and 
William Morris”, No. 12:19 May 1937; - “V Kropotkin since 1866. Later 
Developments. Conclusion”, No. 13: 4 June 1937]), to which should be 
added an article he wrote in 1905: “Anarchism in England fifty years ago”, 
Freedom (London), Nov.-Dee. 1905 & March 1906 (reprinted by B. R. 
Tucker in Liberty (New York), February 1906, and as a pamphlet by Joseph 
Ishill under the title: Anarchism in England one hundred years ago. 
Commentary note by Benjamin R.Tucker. Berkeley Heights, N.J.: The 
Oriole Press, 1955; repr. London: Carl Slienger, 1976). 

Of related interest, and in some respects deepening and extending his 
treatment of the subject, is a short history of utopias: Esbozo de historia 
de las utopias. Trad, del aleman por Diego Abad de Santillan. (= 
Cuadernos economicos. 8); Buenos Aires: Ediciones Iman, 1934 (repr. in 
Luis Gomez Tovar and Almudena Delgado Larios, Utopias Libertarias, 
Vol. III. Madrid: Ediciones Tuero / Fundacidn Salvador Segul, 1991); and 
a history, and commented publication of documents of the First Interna¬ 
tional in Spain, written between September 1928 and October 1931, pub¬ 
lished only in 1969 (edited, revised and with additional materials by Renee 
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Lamberet): La Premiere Internationale en Espagne (1868-1888), 
Dordrecht-Holland: D. Reidel Publishing Company (1969; 2 vols.). 

These general approaches towards a history of anarchism were comple¬ 
mented by a number of biographies and biographical studies. First of all, 
there are the numerous works Nettlau wrote on his “hero” Bakunin, so 
numerous that not even all of those which are still important can be men¬ 
tioned here. The most important was and still is the big biography he 
wrote mostly in London between 1896 and 1900, and which still remains 
important for much information that Nettlau obtained verbally, or for docu¬ 
ments of which the originals have been lost: Michael Bakunin. Fine 
Biographie. (The Life of Michael Bakounine) . Privately printed (repro¬ 
duced by the autocopyist) by the author. London, 21.2.1896 - 8.7.1900 (3 
Vols., handwritten, with about 1.290 folio-pages, in an edition of 50 cop¬ 
ies [one of which is in the British Library]; repr. Milan: Feltrinelli, 1971). 
Nettlau continued to work on the subject with interruptions for the rest 
of his life, and produced after studying the Bakunin papers held by his 
family in Naples (which are now lost), four volumes of manuscript addi¬ 
tions, which have remained unpublished [the whole has been prepared 
for publication, scheduled to begin after completion of the publication of 
Nettlau’s History ]. 

Nettlau wrote several short introductions to the life and work of 
Bakunin: Michael Bakunin. Eine biographische Skizze. With an afterword 
by Gustav Landauer. Berlin: P Pawlowitsch, [October] 1901; in a slightly 
different version in Italian translation by Libero Merlino: Michele 
Bakounine. Uno schizzo biografico. With a preface by E. Reclus. Messina: 
Biblioteca d eWAvvenire sociale , 1904. In the early 1920s he wrote again 
several short biographical introductions, one for Russian anarchists, an¬ 
other one for Mexico: Miguel A. Bakunin (un esbozo biografico). Mexico, 
D.F: Ediciones del Grupo Cultural “Ricardo Flores Magon”, 1925. 
Between 1924 and 1927 he wrote (in German) another long biography of 
Bakunin in four volumes, which includes much material previously un¬ 
known, but is still “abbreviated” and less complete than the 1896 ver¬ 
sion; this remains unpublished, though translation and publication was 
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begun by Abad de Santillan: Biografia de Miguel Bakunin. Vol. I. Buenos 
Aires: Editorial La Protesta , 1931 (only 64 pp., published as supplements 
to the Suplemento de la Protesta; preliminaries and biography up to the 
beginning of 1836; the publication was interrupted by the military coup 
in Argentina and the suppression of the labour movement). 

Several other studies (in book form) treat Bakunin in connection with 
certain movements: Bakunin and the International in Italy, written at sug¬ 
gestion of Malatesta (who also finished the translation from the French, 
after the original translator had died) and provided with an important 
preface by Malatesta: Bakunin e Vlnternazionale in Italia dal 1864 al 1872. 
Geneva: Edizione del Risveglio, 1928 (several reprints; Rome: Savelli, 
1970, 1975); and on Bakunin and the International in Spain: Miguel 
Bakunin, la Intemacional y la Alianza en Espaha (1868 - 1873). With a 
preface by E. Nido. (Biblioteca de La Protesta, 1). n. p. [= Buenos Aires: 
Editorial La Pro testa] 1925 (repr. with introduction and notes by Clara E. 
Lida.. (New York): Iberama Publishing Co. Inc., 1971 [= Coleccion Historia 
Social de Espaha, dirigada por Jose Nieto Ruiz]). Also important, though 
virtually never used by later writers on Bakunin, is Nettlau 7 s publication 
of Bakunin's long memoir of justification after he had broken with his 
former friends around James Guillaume. “La Memoria justificativa de 
Bakunin sobre la Baronata (28-29 de Julio de 1874)” (in Suplemento 
quincenal de La Protesta (Buenos Aires), Vol. VIII No. 315, 31 October 
1929, pp. 560-566; No. 316, November 1929, pp. 595-599). Easily acces¬ 
sible and therefore useful is* also the republication in one volume of a 
number of articles on Bakunin that Nettlau wrote tor Freedom and Spain 
and the World: Writings on Bakunin. London: Carl Slienger, (1976). To all 
this should be added the introductions he wrote for the Argentinian and 
then Spanish edition of Bakunin’s works he prepared, translated by Abad 
de Santillan: Miguel Bakunin, Obras completas , Vols. 1-5, Buenos Aires: 
Editorial La Protesta, 1924-1929; republished 1938-1939 in Barcelona: 
Editorial Tierra y Libertad, 1938-1939 (= Biblioteca Universal de Estudios 
Sociales), this time complemented by a sixth volume (1938; Vols. 1-5 
have been reprinted: Barcelona: Ediciones de La Piqueta, 1977-1986). 
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This short and necessarily incomplete guide to Nettlau’s historical work 
cannot end without mention of his biographies of the two anarchists par¬ 
ticularly dear - and personally known - to him, Malatesta and Reclus. 

He wrote a series of biographies of Malatesta, starting in 1921/1922, 
and originally written at the suggestion of Siegfried Nacht and especially 
Thomas Keell (the first articles were published in Freedom, after Malatesta 
had corrected the proofs). Some of these were, much to Nettlau's grief, 
mutilated by the translators and publishers (an Italian and an English 
version of 1922 and 1924 respectively), but he considered the German 
and Spanish editions reliable: Errico Malatesta. Das Leben eines 
Anarchisten. Berlin: Verlag “Der Syndikalist”, 1922; repr. Berlin: Karin 
Kramer Verlag, (1973), under the title Die revolutionaren Aktionen des 
italienischen Proletariats und die Rolle Errico Malatestas. Introduction E 
Amilie [i. e. Bernd Kramer]. - Errico Malatesta. La vida de un anarquista. 
Translated from the German by Diego Abad de Santillan, revised and 
enlarged by the author. B(uenos) Aires: Ed. La Protesta, 1923 ( = 
Pensadores y propagandistas del anarquismo). 

After Malatesta’s death, Nettlau completed the biography in a 
number of articles in German (published in Die Internationale , Berlin) 
and Spanish {La Revista blanca ); the Spanish articles were republished 
as a pamphlet: La Vida de Errico Malatesta (4 de diciembre 1853 - 22julio 
1932). El hombre, el revolucionario, el anarquista. Introduction by Federica 
Montseny. Barcelona: Biblioteca de La Revista blanca , 1933 (repr. n. p. 
[Bordeaux]: Biblioteca “Tierra y Libertad”, 1945 [= Precursors de la 
libertad, No. 18]). 

Nettlau wrote in the 1920s several versions of a biography of Reclus; 
in the Labadie collection may be found the (incomplete) English manu¬ 
script of one written in 1925 for and serialised in the Yiddish paper Freie 
Arbeiter Stimme “Elisee Reclus. A biographical essay”. In 1927/28 he 
wrote a more complete German biography, published as a book in Berlin: 
Elisee Reclus. Anarchist und Gelehrter (1830-1905). (= Beitrage zur 
Geschichte des Sozialismus, Syndikalismus, Anarchismus, IV) Berlin: 
Verlag Dei Syndikalist” Fritz Kater, 1928 (reprint Vaduz/Liechtenstein: 
Topos Verlag AG, 1977). After having completed this, Nettlau visited Paul 
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Reclus on his way back from Barcelona in 1928 and was able to use the 
papers of Paul’s father Elie Reclus, and a part of Elisee Reclus’ papers 
now presumably lost. He made use of these for the revised and consider¬ 
ably expanded Spanish translation by Valerian Orobon Fernandez: Eliseo 
Reclus. La vida de un sabio justo y rebelde. Barcelona: Publicaciones de 
“La Revista Blanca”, n. d. [1929-30]; 2 vols. 

Of the many other biographical articles and studies he wrote mostly 
in the 1920s and 1930s, are of interest here (because referred to in the 
text), a long essay on Landauer, written on the occasion of the publica¬ 
tion of his correspondence: “La Vida de Gustavo Landauer segun su 
correspondencia” (in La Protesta - Suplemento quincenal (Buenos Aires), 
Vol. VIII, No. 309, 31 July 1929, pp. [353]-392; repr. in Gustav Landauer, 
Incitacion al Socialismo, Buenos Aires: Editorial Americalee, (1947), pp. 
187-325); and obituaries he wrote after Tcherkezov died in 1925: “Recol¬ 
lections of W Tclierkesoff” (in Freedom , No. 430-432: Oct.-Nov. 1925 - 
Jan. 1926; a French version, somewhat more comprehensive, in Plus loin 
(Paris), 15 Sept. -15 Nov. 1925). 

Nettlau did not write a biography of Kropotkin, and actually refused 
to do so; one of the reasons was that Rudolf Rocker intended to follow up 
his biography of Most with one of Kropotkin. Nettlau, however, did treat 
Kropotkin extensively in his History, and in many articles; an incomplete 
but useful list of his writings on Kropotkin is to be found in Hug's 
Kropotkin-bibliography. In the text Nettlau refers directly to a series he 
published in 1933/34: “El periodo revolucionario y la revolucion segun 
Pedro Kropotkin”, in La Revista blanca , Vol. 11, No. 252:15 Nov. 1933, p. 
353-355; No. 253:23 Nov., p. 372-375; Vol. 12, No. 256:14 Dec., p. 65-67; 
No. 257: 21 Dec. 1933, p. 81-82; No. 259: 3 Jan. 1934, p. 114-117. 
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Abaci de Santillan, Diego, see Santillan, Diego Abad de. —■ 

Abendpost (Berlin). - 58. 

Abbott, Leonard Dalton (20 May 1878 Liverpool -19 March 1953 New York City). Anglo- 
American author and editor; socialist, then anarchist; closely involved with the Ferrer 
(School) movement. - 254. 

Abramowski, Eduard Jozef (pseud. M. A. Czajkoski; 17 Aug. 1868 Stefaninie - 21 June 
1918 Warsaw). Polish - strongly anti-statist - co-operator and “non-revolutionary” 

Acracia (Barcelona). -125,146,186,193,195-196. 

Action directe (II) (Liege). - 229. 

Action directe (11) (Paris). - 274. 

Adam, Paul (7 Dec. 1862 Paris -1 Jan. 1920 Paris). French naturalist, then symbolist, writer 
and journalist; in the 1890s anarchist. -165. 

Adamites (direct libertines). A Gnostic sect; its members thought to be again “in Adam’s 
state”, innocent as before the Fall. - 8. 

Agitator (Home, Wash.). - 215. 

Agitazione (II) (Ancona). -177. 

Alarm (Kristiania). - 242. 

Albert, Charles (Pseud, of Charles Victor Albert Fernand Daudet) (23 Nov. 1869 
Carpentras, France -1 August 1957 Kremlin-Bic&tre, France). - 290. 

Alexander II (29 April 1818 Moscow -13 March 1881 St. Petersburg). Russian Emperor 
since 1855; experienced The People’s Will in a rather drastic way, at the time not only to 
Nettlau’s joy. - 245. 

Allemane, Jean (25 Aug. 1843 Boucou nr. Sauveterre - 6 June 1935 Herblay, S.-et-O.). 
French typesetter, Communard, unorthodox socialist; founder of the Parti Ouvrier 
Socialist-Rdvolutionnaire (1890; Allemanists) which was strongly anti-parliamentarian 
and appealed to many anarchists; tiled always to unite all socialist tendencies while 
being deeply suspicious of all politicians and “intellectuals”. - Allemanists, 270, 280. 

Alliance (Bakunin a.o.). - 130-134,181,191, 205, 245, 249, 277, 279, 281, 282, 284. 

Almanack de la Vile Multitude (Paris). - 67. 

Almereyda, Miguel (Pseud, of Eugene B. J. E Vigo) (8 [5 ?] January 1883 Bdziers, France - 
14 August 1917 Fresnes [prison]). French photographer, journalist and writer, anarchist; 
father of Jean Vigo. - 238. „ 

Alphonso XII (28 Nov. 1857 Madrid - 24 Nov. 1885 El Pardo). King of all Spains. -193. 

Alsina, Juan (?). Catalan worker, member of a labour delegation to Madrid in 1855. - 88. 

Alvarez, Ernesto (died Oct. 1902 La Li'nea). Spanish proofreader; active as anarchist from 
the time of the International to his death; (co-)editor of e.g. Revista social, La Idea libre , 
La Bandera social, La Bandera roja, La Anarquxa , La Protesta (Valladolid-Sabadell-La 
Linda). -195, 203. 

Amiens (Charter of). - 273-274. 

Amis du Peuple (Les). French group of rationalist individualists around 1841-42. - 66 . 

Amsterdam (International Congress 1907). - 284. 

An-archie (Amsterdam). - 236. 

Anarchie (II) (Paris). - 290. 

Anarchie, Journal de I’Ordre (II) (Paris). - 67. 

An-Archist (The) (Boston). - 38,213. 

Anarchist (The) (London). - 39. 

Anarchy (Smithfield, N.S.W.). - 263 
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Anarkisten (Copenhagen). - 240. 

Anarkisten (Kristiania). - 242. 

Anarkus (Stockholm). -242. 

Anarquia (La) (Madrid). - 195,199. 

Andrade, David Alfred (30 April 1859 Collingwood, Victoria - 23 May 1928 Wendouree) 
AusUalian freethinker and individualist anarchist. - 263 . 

Arthur T 0ct ; 1865 Bendig0 ’ Victoria - 26 July 1903 Melbourne). 

. sti alian communist anarchist; editor of a series of little anarchist papers -263 

& A P ! a -i (2 ? March 1812 Tem n' eto ". Massachusetts - 21 May 1886 New 
York). American individualist anarchist. - 33,36,37 
Anti-militarism. - 226,287,288-289. 

Anti-parliamentary socialism (England). -149. 

Sqw N i i T rt K qU ,' : L ° Vieux: Lux; Ed0 ( etc ')i 7 Apr. 1858 Paris - 
anarchist i ^ intellectually most 

1 M30 ~ 367 BC] who had him exe€uted) - - 5 ' 

Arbeiter-Zeitung (Bern). -139,218. 

Arbejderen (Copenhagen). - 240. 

Arbetaren (Stockholm). - 243. 

Arbore, Zamfiri (see Ralli). 

Amn,'m| U F ( fpt 35 " ^ 3 f! B 9’ C J reek P hiloso Ptier [hedonism; “Cyrenaic”]. - 5. 

Armand C. (Ps i .e Ernest Luc.en Juin) (26 Mar. 1872 Paris -19 Febr. 1962 Rouen)' 

1 iench individualist anarchist and antimilitarist. - 287. 

Arme Teufel (Der) (Detroit). - 216. 

Arnould, Victor ( ?). One of the editors of La Liberty (Brussels, 1860s). -120. 

Askarov (Yakobson) German Karlovich (pseud. Oskar Burnt). Russian anarchist- founder 
donarMtoh 250 n ‘ VerSahSt Anarchists ” (the term "universal” stood for the “interna- 

Asociacion (La) (Barcelona). -186, 196. 

Association (E) (Paris). -109. 

Association Internationale Anti-militariste. - 238-239. 

Associazione (U) (Nice-London). - 172-173,177. 

Ata Russfa nt 1940 Pll ki A ,: Atabek; Atab ? koff) : Alexander < 2 Febu 1868 Su¥a, Caucasia, 
Russia -1940 [?]). Armenian, anarchist since 1890 after reading Kropotkin’s Word) of a 

re e , during his medical studies in Geneva, he published between 1891 and 1894 a 
senes of anarchist publications in Russian and especially in Armenian ncS he first 
Armenian anarchist periodical,//,™™,* (1894). After many years in Persia he returned 
™,M US n in Moscow ™ e of! dose friends of IGopotkm agam.’he 
. ,? ub . l ;f. h , ed from 191910 1923 an anarchist review, Pochin. - 227,246,258. 

Atelier (L) (Paris). - 75. 

Atercracia (Barcelona). -193. 

Autonomic (Die) (London). -150,219,236. 

Avant-garde (E) (Brussels). - 73. 

Avant-Garde (La) (Chaux-de-Fonds). - 155,157 
Avvenire (E) (Modena). - 92. 

- 23 **- ■»—*• •— 

Babeuf hi-an^ns Noel called Gracchus (23 Nov. 1760 Saint-Quentin - 28 May 1797 

endome [decapitated]). French revolutionary, leader of the “Conspiracy of the Fquals”- 
executed. - 11,16, 21, 23, 64, 65. F y Lne J " quals , 
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Bacon, Francis (1561 - 1626). English politician, materialist philosopher, writer. - 24. 

Baginski, Max (1864 Bartenstein nr. Konigsberg - 24 November 1943 New York) 
Anarchist; emigrated in 1893/4 to the USA; editor of th e Arbeiter-Zeitung (Chicago), 
after Most’s death of Freiheit, and co-editor of Mother Earth. - 226. 

Bainton, Rev. George (1848 -1925). Congregational minister in Coventry; recipient of 
letters by Wm. Morris explaining what socialism is (or should bel). - 210. 

Bakunin, Aleksandr Mikhailovitch (1767 -1855). Father of Mikhail A. Bakunin. - 93. 

Bakunin, Mikhail Aleksandrovitch, (30 May 1814 Premukhino, Tver, Russia -1 July 1876 
Bern, Switzerland). - 3,14,23-24, 34, 38, 44, 50-51, 56, 58-60, 70-71, 80, 85, 90-95, 98 
101, 104-138 passim, 141-145,178, 180-183, 185-187, 223, 227, 245, 250,252, 256-259, 
281-282; and First International, 107-109; and Marx, 104,108,132; and his Alliance, 

107, 281; and the Brotherhood, 23,105,107-108,115; and Masonry, 104; and national¬ 
ism, 104, 126; and Panslavism, 94, 95,130; and the Poles, 256; and Nechaev, 117; and 
Proudhon, 44, 51, 95; and racial questions, 130,162; and Spain, 85, 92,114-117,126; 
and syndicalism, 281-282; his federalist anarchism, 281. 

Bandera roja (La) (Madrid). -195. 

Bandera social (La) (Madrid). -195. 

Barcia, Roque (23 April 1823 Sevilla - 3 Aug. 1885 Madrid). Spanish progressive writer 
and federalist politician. - 98. 

Barrucand, Victor (1866 Poitiers - March 1934). French journalist; anarchist, then 
socialist; active in the South of France, later in Marocco and Algeria. - 290. 

Basly, Emile Joseph (29 March 1854 Valenciennes -11 Febr. 1928 Lens). French miner, 
syndicalist, and socialist politician (Mayor, member of parliament). - 279. 

Bataille syndicaliste (La) (Paris). - 275 

Batthyany, Count Ervin (17 October 1877 -1934 [Great Britain]). Hungarian anarchist, 
strongly influenced by Dr. Eugen Heinrich Schmitt and Tolstoy; published in the decade 
before the First World War a series of anarchist pamphlets, and with Herbert Nadler the 
anaichist-syndicalist-antimilitarist review Tdrsadabni Forradalom (Social Revolution; 
1907-1911); with Ervin Szabo, he had established on his estate in Bogote an independ¬ 
ent and anti-religious school for the children of peasants soon closed down by the 
authorities. He spent long periods in England, close to the Freedom group and a 
member of Kropotkin’s circle. - 261 

Bauer, Bruno (6 Sept. 1809 Eisenberg -13 April 1882 Rixdorf). German biblical critic and 
philosopher, member of the Young Hegelians. - 53. 

Bauer, Edgar (7 October 1820 Charlottenburg -18 August 1886 Hannover). German 
journalist and writer, in the 1840s some time anarchist. - 53, 54, 59; Die Parteien 59 

Bayrhoffer, Karl R. Theodor (14 Oct. 1812 Marburg - 3 Feb. 1888 Town Jordan, Wiscon¬ 
sin). German professor of philosophy, politician; contributed in 1850 articles favoring 
“Panarchy" [democracy], Anarchy and Atheism to the review DieHomisse. Emigrated 
after the victory of the reaction in Nov. 1850 first to Zurich and then to the USA where 
he lived as a farmer. - 58. 

Beauchery, Auguste (13 Dec. 1830 Paris - ?). French Proudhonist, accountant and teacher; 
author of a number of books on accountancy. - 48. 

Belinsky, Vissarion Grigorievich (11 June 1811 Sveaborg - 7 June 1848 St. Petersburg). 
Russian writer and literary critic; friend of Bakunin and his sisters. - 250. 

Bellamy, Edward (26 March 1850 Chicopee Falls, Mass. - 22 May 1989 Chicopee Falls, 
Mass.). American writer; author of socialist utopias (Looking backward) Equality). - 61, 

Bellegarrigue, Anselme (c. 1820/1825 South-West of France - after 1865 San Salvador?) 
French anarchist. - 59, 66-68, 70, 80, 98, 169. 

Bellers, John (appr. 1654 - 8 Febr. 1725 Walbrook). British Quaker, philanthropist, writer on 
economic and philanthropic subjects. -10 
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Bentham, Jeremy (15 Febr. 1748 Houndsditch, London - 6 June 1832 London). English 
writer and philosopher (Utilitarianism). - 73. 

Bergegren, Henrik Bernhard “Hinke” (22 April 1861 Stockholm -16 May 1936 

Stockholm). Swedish writer, journalist, socialist of at times libertarian tendency. - 243 

Berkman, Alexander (21 or 22 Nov. 1870 Vilna - 28 June 1936 Nice). American-Russian 
anarchist; closest friend of Emma Goldman. - 215-216. 

Berliner Monatsschrift (Mannheim). - 54 

Bernard-Lazare (i .e.Lazare Marcus Manassd Bernard) (14 June 1865 Nimes -1 Sept. 

1903 Paris). French writer and anarchist; a central figure in the rehablitation of Alfred 
Dreyfus, he became in the course of his fight against anti-semitism a Jewish nationalist. - 
81,165, 235, 290. 

Bernstein, Eduard (6 January 1850 Berlin -18 Dec. 1932 Berlin). Social democratic 
politician and journalist; one of the executors of Engels’ will and then leading figure of 
the “Revisionists”; one of the first German Social Democrats to be active in the Peace 
movement; his work on the English Civil War led to the rediscovery of Gerrard 
Winstanley; one of the few Social Democrats to be regarded by anarchists as an honest 
opponent, he was in the 1920s friendly with R. Rocker. - 60. 

Berthelot, Paul ( ? [died about 1914]). Brasilian anarchist. - 263-264. 

Bertoni, Luigi (6 Febr. 1872 Milan -19 Jan. 1947 Geneva). Swiss-ltalian typesetter, printer 
and anarchist; editor of Le Reveil-Il Risveglio from 1900 until 1947. - 51, 227-228; (and 
Kropotkin), 280. 

Beslay, Charles Victor (4 July 1795 Dinan, France - 30 March 1878 Neuchatel, 

Switzerland). French engineer and writer, socialist and Freemason; he was a close friend 
of Proudhon, a member of the International (in France and then in exile in the Swiss 
Jura) and of the Paris Commune. - 48. 

Besnard, Pierre (8 Oct. 1886 Montreuil-Bellay -19 Febr. 1947 Bagnolet). French anarcho- 
syndicalist. -125. 

Bezvlastie (Sofia-Razgrad). - 261. 

Billaud-Varennes, Jacques-Nicolas (23 April 1756 La Rochelle, France -13 June 1819 San 
Domingo). French lawyer, writer, politician; one of the bloodthirstiest Jacobins; on 1 April 
1795 sentenced to deportation. - 73. 

Biryukov, Pavel Ivanovich (15 Nov. 1860 Ivanovskoe -10 Oct. 1931 Geneva). Russian 
writer and Tolstoyan; close friend and biographer of Tolstoy. - 253. 

Bjorklund, Carl Johan (7 August 1884 Uppsala -12 July 1971 Stockholm). Swedish 
anarcho-syndicalist. - 244. 

Black Hand (Mano negra). -164,182. 

Blanc, Jean Joseph Louis (29 Oct 1811 Madrid - 6 Dec. 1882 Cannes). French politician, 
first republican, then socialist, historian and writer; in exile in England from 1851 to 
1870. His main writings are his LOrganisation du travail (1839; Organisation of work), 
Histoire de dix ans, 1830-1840 (1841-1844, 5 vols.; History of ten years, 1830-1840), his 
History of the French Revolution {Histoire de la Revolution frangaise, 12 vols., 1847- 
1862), and his Histoire de la revolution de 1848 (1870, 2 vols.; History of the revolution 
of 1848).-25, 29, 75. 

Blanqui, Jean Adolphe (21 Nov. 1798 Nice - 29 Jan. 1854 Paris). Professor of history and 
economy, writer on economical subjects; elder brother of Auguste Blanqui. - 46. 

Blanqui, Louis Auguste (7 Febn 1805 Puget-Thdniers - 2 Jan. 1881 Paris). French 

authoritarian socialist and conspirator; his last journal had as title an anarchist motto: Ni 
Dieu ni maitre , Neither God nor master; he was held in high esteem by many anarchists, 
and his followers were, in the early 1880s, close to the revolutionary anarchists (London 
congress, 1881). - 46, 64, 66,146,158 (death), 161,218, 228, 

Blanquism. - 25, 49, 59, 103, 117,124,147,148,158, 218, 270; anti-German, 129. 

Blatter der Gegenwart fur Sociales Leben (Lausanne). - 57. 
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Bolsheviks. - 6,17, 79, 232, 250,261,291, 294. 

Bonaparte see Napoldon. 

Borghi, Armando (7 April 1882 CasLelbolognese - 21 April 1968 Rome). Italian anarchist 
and then anarcho-syndicalist; during the 1920s close to Malatesta. -178. 

Borne, Ludwig (6 May 1786 Frankfurt/M. -12 Febr. 1837 Paris). German-Jewish journalist 
and writer. - 52. 

Borovoi, Aleksei AJekseievich (1875 -1935). Russian individualist anarchist, then 
syndicalist. - 250 

Borras Jave, Martin (died 7 May 1894). Spanish anarchist communist; imprisoned after 
Pallas’ deed and tortured, he killed himself in prison. One of his sons-in-law, Luis Mas, 
was executed in 1897 in Montjuich. His widow, Francisca Saperas, is one of the heroic 
women of the Spanish anarchist movement. -192,203. 

Boston anarchists. - 38 

Botev, Khristo (6 Jan. 1848 Kalofer -1/2 June 1876 nn Milinkamak). Bulgarian teacher, 
writer and poet; revolutionary (close to Bakunin) and nationalist; killed in battle by 
Turkish soldiers (he became consequently one of the great Bulgarian national heroes). - 
257. 

Bougainville, Louis Antoine de (11 Nov. 1729 Paris - 31 Aug. 1811 Paris). French 
navigator and explorer, author of Voyage autourdu monde which inspired Diderot. -10. 

Bourses de Travail. - 267-268, 271. 

Bovshover, Joseph (pseud. Basil Dahl; 1873 Liubavich, Bielorussia - Dec. 1915 New York). 
Anarchist fur worker, poet, translator. - 255. 

Brand (Malmo; Stockholm). - 243-245. 

Brandat, Paul (pseud.; see Rdveiltere, Paul Emile Marie). 

Brandes, Georg Morris Cohen (4 Feb. 1842 Copenhagen -19 Feb. 1927 Copenhagen). 
Danish writer and critic of immense literary influence; correspondent of Kropotkin. - 97, 
241. 

Brige, (first name and dates unknown). French materialist and egalitarian communist of the 
early 1840s, friend of Coffineau. - 64. 

Brismee, Desire Jean Frangois (27 July 1822 Ghent -16 Febn 1888 Brussels). Belgian 
printer, journalist, freethinker and socialist; co-founder of the two rationalist associations 
of freethinkers (1854,1857), co-founder of the Belgian section of the First International 
(1864), editor and/or publisher of some of the most important Belgian socialist journals 
of the time (e.g. La Tribune du Peuple; LIntemationale). -110. 

Brix, Harald Frederick Valdemar (25 Feb. 1841 - 28 May 1881 Copenhagen). Danish 
socialist; one of the founders of Jhe International in Denmark. - 240. 

Brook Farm - American community founded by George Ripley and his wife Sophia at West 
Roxbury, Mass, in 1841, to achieve a balance between manual labour and intellectual 
activity. Participants were e.g. Charles A. Dana, Ralph Waldo Emerson, Margaret Fuller, 
and Nathaniel Hawthorne. Between 1845 and 1847, Ripley published also a weekly 
paper, Harbinger, intended to promote Fourierism; following a fire that desproyed the 
nearly finished Phalanstery, the community dissolved in 1846/1847. - 41. 

Brothers and Sisters of the Free Spirit. - 8. 

Brouez, Fernand (13 August 1861 Wasmes - 2 July 1900 Ixelles nr. Brussels). Belgian 
physician, founder and editor of La Sociele nouvelle (1884-1897). - 228. 

BrouSvSe, Paul (23 Jan. 1844 Montpellier -1 April 1912 Neuilly-sur-Marne). French 

physician; anarchist, then “possibilist” (his own brand of reformist socialism). -128,139, 
140,142-145,148,155, 157, 218, 267. 

Broussists (Possibilists; followers of Paul Brousse). - 267,272. 

Bruno, Giordano Filippo (1548 Nola -17 Febr. 1600 Rome). Italian Dominican monk and 
philosopher, burned alive for heresy. - 6. 
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Brupbacber, Dr. Fritz (30 June 1874 Zurich -1 January 1945 Zurich). Swiss physician 
social democrat, communist and anarchist. - 226,228 

Bugnet Nicolas (1749 ThionviUe -1822 Pont-h-Mousson). French magistrate and writer 
on human nature . - 24. 

Buhl Ludwig (1814 Berlin - shortly after 1880 Berlin). German journalist, friend of Max 
Stimer and hem of his papers. - 53-53. 

Bulletin de la Federation jurassienne (Sonvilliers etc.). - 133, 139. 

Bulletin du Congres deLondres (Brussels). -167. 

Bulletin international du Mouvement syndicaliste (Claraart; Amsterdam). - 236 

Buonarroti, Filippo (11 Nov. 1761 Pisa, Italy -16 Sept. 1837 Paris). French-Italian 
revolutionary and conspirator. - 11,16, 23, 65, 228, 

BU a k nd writer 1 " 1 10° 12^' DuWin ' 9 J “ ly 1?9?B « aconsfield )' Irish-Englishpolitician 

Busch, Ernst (13 Dec. 1849 Remscheid - 2 June 1893 Moenchengladbach). German writer 
on economics, co-operation, of libertarian tendencies. - 51. 

Butaud, Georges (1868 Marchienne-au-Pont, Belgium - 26 Febr. 1926 Ermont, France). 
[Vegan] ^ anarchist ancl founder of anarchist colonies; naturiste, vegetalien 

mode ‘ f ° r the ° rigina ' form of Sabotege isabot means in 

Qalra (Paris; 1888). - 161. 

Cabet Etienne (1 Jan. 1788 Dijon, France - 8 Nov. 1856 Saint-Louis, USA). French lawyer 
writer, authoritarian communist and founder of “Icarian” colonies; his novel Voyage en ’ 
Icane exerted a great influence particularly in the French labour movement. - 48, 64, 81 
264. - Voyage et Aventures de Lord William Carisdall en Icarie, 64 

tT 1846 B f r ! etta ; 17 Jul y 1892 Nocera Inferiore). Italian socialist, 
membei of the International; first Marxist, then anarchist, who with Malatesta developed 
a theory of communist anarchism in 1876, and in the early 1880s progressed further to 
amorphist anarchism ; with Malatesta and Stepniak-Kravchinski one of the central figures 

Camllnjf T ent ° 142 ‘ 145 ’ 158 ’ 167 > 179 - Ksacane. 93 

^phnosophT-?,^® ’ Calabr,a ' 21 May 1639) - Italian Dominican friar 

Canibe" Mashernat, Eudaldo (1858 -10 April 1928 Barcelona). Spanish librarian, 

Internationalist and anarchist, largely responsible for collecting and preserving the large 
186°193° ° f anarchlst and radlcal materiaIs in the Biblioteca Pdblica Ards at Barcelona 8 - 

tanovas del Castillo, Antonio (8 Feb. 1828 Malaga - 8 Aug. 1897 Santa Agueda, Guipflzcoa). 

, “st™Ll1“,mo P °i82 raan: several times Prime Minister: k,lled by the Italia " 

Cantu, Cesare (5 Dec. 1804 Brivio -11 March 1895 Milan). Italian historian and politician. - 

Carpenter, Edward (29 Aug. 1844 Brighton - 28 June 1929 Guildford). English poet, writer 
and libertarian socialist. -171,213,229,254, 

Casern), Santo (8 Sept.1873 Motta Visconti nr. Pavia -16 Aug. 1894 Lyon). - Italian baker 
and anarchist, who killed Sadi Carnot, the French president on 24June 1894 at Lyon to 
avenge the execution of Vaillant. -164 ’ 

Ca, Russ?m 1 93 2 ** 1729 ‘ 17 No * 1796 ' ftarskoe Del ° [Pushkin]). Empress of 

Cattaneo, Carlo (15 June 1801 Milan - 5 Febr. 1869 Castagnola nn Lugano). Italian lawyer 
and economist, republican and federalist writer. - 90. 
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Ceretti, Celso (23 Jan. 1844 Mirandola -10 Jan. 1909 Ferara ). Italian socialist, one of the 
central figures of the International in Italy, some time close to Bakunin. -133. 

CGT (Confederation gdndrale du Travail). - 225, 228, 247,267-277 passim, 282,289; 
Congress of Amiens, 273-274; Congress of Bourges, 272; Paris Congress 1900,270. 

Chaikovsky, Nikolai (7 Jan. 1851 Viatka, Russia - 30 April 1926 Harrow). Russian 

revolutionary; close to anarchism in the 1880s and 1890s; in 1920 member of Denikin’s 
government. - 245. 

Channing, William Ellery (7 April 1780 Newport, R.I. - 2 Oct. 1842 Bennington, Vt.). 
American Unitarian, clergyman and writer; abolitionist and pacifist. - 41. 

Chapelier, Emile ( ? ). Belgian anarchist, member and co-founder of anarchist communities 
and delegate to the Anarchist Congress in Amsterdam, 1907. - 230. 

Charavay, Gabriel (7 Aug. 1818 Lyon - 22 May 1879 Paris). French bookdealer, manuscript 
dealer and writer; in his younger years anarchist communist; one of the editors of 
LHumanitaire. - 65. 

Chartism (late 1830s to early 1850s). A revolutionary democratic movement in Britain, 
named after its demand for a “People’s Charter”. - 28. 

Chaudey, Gustave Ange (5 Oct. 1817 Vesoul - 23/24 May 1871 Paris). French lawyer and 
journalist; friend of Proudhon and one the executors of his will; shot during the Paris 
Commune on the orders of the Blanquist Rigault. - 48,103. 

Chaughi, Rene (pseud.) see Gauche, Henri Louis Auguste. - 290. 

Chaumette, Pierre Gaspard called Anaxagoras (24 May 1763 Nevers -13 April [24 
Germinal] 1794; executed). French revolutionary and opponent of Robespierre; 
nominally accused of and finally executed for conspiracy and atheism. -16. 

Chelcicky, Petr (Petr of Zahorka; ca. 1390 - 1460 Chelcice, Bohemia) [or ca. 1380 - after 
1452]. - 8. 

Cherkezov, Varlaam (15 September 1846 nn Tiflis, Georgia -18 August 1925 London). - 
158, 212, 246, 247, 258. 

Cherny, Lev (i.e. E Turchaninov; 1878 Voronezh - Sept. 1921 Moscow [shot in prison]). 
Russian anarchist. - 250. 

Chernyshevsky, Nikolai Gavrilovich (24 July 1828 - 29 Oct. 1889). Russian radical writer; 
edited Sovremennik ; with his novel What is to be done? (1863) he had great influence on 
the Russian (and international) revolutionary movement. - 246, 250. 

Chertkov, Vladimir Grigor’evich (3 Nov. 1854 St Petersburg - 9 Nov. 1936 Moscow). 
Russian writer and journalist; friend and since the 1890s publisher of Tolstoy; had to 
leave Russia because of his defence of the Dukhobors and lived many years in Tolstoyan 
communities in England (Purlei^h and Christchurch). -253. 

Chevalet, Emile (1 Nov. 1813 Levroux - ? [after 1882]). French writer of novels, on 
historical and political subjects, of school books and Vaudevilles. - 48. 

Cheve, Charles Francois (1 May 1813 Paris - 6 April 1875 Vaugirard). French writer, 
contributor to Proudhon’s papers; he later developed a “Catholic communism”. - 66. 

Chicago anarchists (1887). - 149,214, 216. 

Chicagoer Arbeiter-Zeitung (Chicago). - 240. 

Christensen, Hans Severin (19 March 1867 R0nne -19 Jan. Copenhagen). Danish 
philosopher. - 97-98. 

Christian Anarchists. - 237-238,251. 

Ciancabilla, Giuseppe (1871 Rome -16 Sept. 1904 San Francisco). Italian individualist 
anarchist. -178. 

Ciencia social (Barcelona). - 203. 

Civilisation (La) (Toulouse). - 67. 

Clair, Max (Pseud., see Mignon, Alfred). 

Claramunt de Gurri, Teresa ( May 1862 Sabadell -11 April 1931 Barcelona). One of the 
most prominent Spanish anarchists. -195. 
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Clemenceau, Georges (28 Sept. 1841 Mouilleron-en-Pareds - 24 Nov. 1929 Paris). French 
politician and President of the French republic; sympathized at times to the benefit of his 
career with the left and radical causes. - 241, 275, 275, 289. 

Clemens, Gasper Christopher (1849 -1906). American (Kansas) lawyer, socialist and in 
the 1880s, early 1890s anarchist. -199-200,214. 

Clinton, Col. Henry (??). Writer on associations and economic and political reform; 
published from the 1840s to 1880. - 36. 

Cloots, Jean Baptiste (called Anacharsis) du Val de Grace Baron (24 June 1755 nr. Kleve, 
Germany - 24 March 1794 Paris). German-French revolutionary. -16. 

Club of Free Discussion. - 73. 

CNT (Confederation Nacional de Trabajo). - 89, 205,225,282. 

Coeurderoy, Jean Charles Ernest (22 Jan. 1825 Avallon, France - 21 Oct. 1862 Fossaz nr. 
Geneva, Switzerland). French physician and anarchist, exiled after Napoldon UI seized 
power in Dec. 1851. - 38, 74, 77-81, 91-93, 98, 106, 227. 

Coffineau, Jean (1 Jan. 1801 ieigny, Nievre - [after 1848]). French materialist and 
communist. - 66. 

Cohen, Jozef Alexander (27 Sept. 1864 Leeuwarden -1 Nov. 1961 Toulon, France). Dutch- 
French writer and translator, anarchist, later “monarchist” and a Jewish follower of the 
Action frangaise. - 236. 

Cohen, Joseph J. (1878 -1953). Jewish anarchist, editor of Freie Arbeiter Stimme. - 255. 

Cohn, Dr. Michael Alexander (6 Dec. 1867 Moscow -10 July 1939 La Jolla, Calif.). Jewish 
physician and anarchist, who supported many anarchists (including Max Nettlau) and 
anarchist projects financially. - 255. 

Coleridge, Samuel Taylor (21 Oct. 1772 - 25 July 1834 London). English "Romantic” 
writer and poet. -11. 

Colin, Benjamin (1819 Vannes, Bretagne -1884 on Guernsey). French writer. - 73. 

Colins de Ham, Jean Guillaume C. A. H. (23 Dec. 1783 Brussels -12 Nov. 1859 Montrouge 
nr. Paris). Belgian socialist philosopher and writer. -110. 

Comenius (Komensky), Jan Amos (28 March 1592 Nivnice, Moravia -15 Nov. 1670 
Amsterdam). Czech humanist, philosopher and educator, member of the Moravian 
Brothers. -12. 

Commonweal (London). - 263, 210. 

Commune (Paris, 1871). -127-128,266. 

Comte, Auguste (19 Jan 1798 Montpellier - 5 Sept. 1857 Paris). French philosopher; 
secretary of Saint-Simon, founder of Positivism and "father” of sociology. - 25,36. 

Condorcet, Marie Jean Antoine N. C. de (17 Sept. 1743 Ribemont - 7 Apr. 1794 Bourg-la- 
Reine). French mathematician and philosopher; committed suicide in prison. -13,16. 

Considerant, Prosper Victor (12 Oct. 1808 Salins - 27 Dec. 1893 Paris). French socialist; 
disciple of Fourier and the actual founder of the Fourierist movement; editor of La 
Phalange and La Democratic pacifique . - 25, 28, 29, 46, 49, 71, 228, 247. 

Controversia (La) (Valencia). -199. 

Converti, Dr. Nicolo (18 March 1855 Roseta Capospulico nr. Cosenza, Italy -14 September 
1939 Tunis). Italian anarchist; became a Socialist and member of the First International 
during his studies in Naples in the early 1870s; edited and contributed to a great number 
of anarchist periodicals; was closely involved with Malatesta in the publication of La 
Questione sociale (Florence 1883-1884); after a condemnation in 1885 he went into exile 
first in France, from 1887 in Tunis, where he stayed and practised medicine for the rest 
of his life (and continued to to take part in the anarchist movement). -178,262. 

Conway, Moncure Daniel (17 March 1832 nr. Falmouth, Va. -15 Nov. 1907 Paris). American 
Methodist, then Unitarian minister, later Agnostic; biographer of Thomas Paine. - 37. 

Co-operation (La). -109. 
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Cornelissen, Christianus Gerardus (Christiaan) (30 August 1864 's Hertogenbosch, 
Netherlands - 21 January 1942 Domme, France). Dutch (then French) anti- 
parliamentarian socialist and syndicalist. - 234-237. 

Corsario (El) (La Coruna). - 199, 202-203. 

Cosmopolitan Review (The). -101. 

Costa, Andrea (30 Nov. 1851 Imola -19 Jan. 1910). Italian socialist, who in his early days 
was close to Bakunin, Cafiero and Malatesta; left the anarchists in July 1879. -139,140, 
143, 148, 157,167, 176. 

Courbet, Jean Ddsird Gustave (10 June 1819 Omans, France - 31 Dec. 1878 La Tbur de 
Peilz, Switzerland) French painter, close friend of Proudhon, and member of the Paris 
Commune. - 98. 

Covelli, Emilio (5 Aug. 1846 Trani - 2 Nov. 1915 Nocera Inferiore). Italian Internationalist 
and anarchist; after years of exile, persecution and police harrassment, he died in the 
same mental asylum as his friend Cafiero. -139,167,178. 

Creaghe, Dr. John (1841 Ireland -19 Febr. 1920 Washington D.C.). Irish physician and 
anarchist, active since 1874 in Argentina (where he edited a.o.El Oprimido (1893-1897), 
which became La Protesta Humana (1897-1903) and then La Protesta (1903 ff.), the most 
important Argentinian anarchist paper), from 1890 until 1893 in England ( The Sheffield 
Anarchist, 1891), and from September 1911 on in the Mexican community in Los 
Angeles, where he took part in the production of La Regeneration. - 264. 

Credit au Travail (Le). Experimental alternative bank to provide loans for workers which 
collapsed after a few years (1860s). - 109. 

Cronaca sovversiva (Barre, Vt.-Lynn, Mass.). - 217. 

Cronica de los Trabajadores de la Region Espahola (Valladolid). -189, 191. 

Crosby, Ernest Howard (4 Nov. 1856 New York City - 3 January 1907 New York City). 
American lawyer and writer; Tolstoyan and single-taxer, "more of an Anarchist than a 
Socialist... [who] believed in the ballot”. - 42,254. 

Cuadrado, Indalecio (?). Spanish anarchist; emigrated to Buenos Aires in 1889. -192, 

195. 

Cuddon, Ambrose Custon (1789/1790 -15 April 1879 London). After a career as a Catholic 
publisher and journalist, Cuddon got involved in the Owenite movements; secretary of 
the Home Colonization Society 1840/41; anarchist (individualist) since at least the early 
1850s (London Confederation of Rational Reformers), and regularly contributing to 
labour and secularist papers. - 36-39, 42,101, 209. 

Cultura obrera. (New York). - 217. 

Czajkoski (pseud.) see Eduard Abrapowski. 

D’Angio, Roberto ( 1871 - 1925 ). Italian individualist anarchist, for some time active in 
Egypt. -179 

Damiani, Luigi known as "Gigi” (18 May 1876 Rome -16 Nov. 1953 Rome). Italian 

anarchist, one of the most productive contributors to the anarchist press; lived from 1899 
until his expulsion in 1919 in Brasil, and from 1927 to 1946 in exile (Tunis, France, 
Belgium, Spain). -178,264. <» 

Daniel, Charles William (24 April 1871 London -15 Jan. 1955 Ashingdon). English 
Tolstoyan and libertarian, publisher of libertarian and all sorts of alternative writings 
(C.W. Daniel Company Ltd.). - 254. 

Danton, Georges Jacques (26 Oct. 1759 Arcis-sur-Aube - 5 April 1794 Paris). French lawyer 
and Jacobin, leading figure of the French Revolution who lost his head in its turmoils. - 
16. 

Dartlie, Augustin Alexandre (1769 S. Pol-sur-Ternoise - 25 May 1797 Phris). French 
lawyer and revolutionary; a member of the Conspiracy of the Equals and friend of 
Babeuf, he was decapitated with him. -16. 
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Daudet, see Albert, Charles. 

David, Marie Louise ( ?). American individualist and writer on the sex question. - 34 

Davidson, John Morrison (31 July 1843 Scotland -18 Dec. 1916 London). Scottish 
journalist and writer; Tolstoyan and anarchist. - 253. 

De Tribus Impostoribus . - 8. 

De Brouckere, Florence ( ?). Widow of a Mayor of Brussels; Elisde Reclus' companion in 
the last years of his life. - 230. 

De Cleyre, Voltairine (17 November 1866 Leslie, Michigan - 20 June 1912 Chicago), 
freethinker and feminist, whom Emma Goldman called “the greatest woman Anarchist 
of America. - 31, 200,214-215, 242; Selected Works, 215. 

DC M°ont r ' ™ arleS ( 1827 ' 1879Bel S ian writer > author of La Legende d’Ulenspiegel 
(lob/). - 98. 

De Greet, Guillaume Pierre Joseph (9 Oct. 1842 Brussels - 26 Aug. 1924). Belgian lawyer 
sociologist and writer; freethinker and socialist, and as such deeply influenced by 
roudhon, whom he knew well during his exile in Brussels; member of the First 
International; close friend of Elisde Reclus. - 230. 

De Keyzer, Napoleon ( ? ). Belgian writer, author ol Het Natuurregt . -110. 

De la Sagra, Ramon (8 April 1798 La Coruna, Spain - 25 May 1871 Neuchktel, Switzer¬ 
land). Spanish writer (on agriculture, botanical subjects, economy, sociology and 
administration...), federalist, close to and translator of Proudhon. - 50. 

De ^. lso Adrian de l Valle; pseudonyms used by Abdon Terradas; 1872 

Madrid -. ). Spanish writer and journalist; freethinker and anarchist, active in radical 
movements since the age of 13; emigrated to Cuba. - 195 263 

De Ligt Bartholomeus (Bart) (17 July 1883 Schalkwijk, Netherlands - 3 September 1938 
232 t 23 7 FianCe ^‘ Protestant preacher, Christian socialist, then anarchist antimilitarist. - 

De Paepe, Cesar (12 July 1841 Ostende, Belgium -19 Dec. 1890 Cannes, France). Belgian 
physician; socialist, in the 1860s anarchist, member of the First International, and one of 
the rounders of the International Freethought Federation. - 58, 71, 103,106,109-113, 

121, 137,142. } * 

De Pompery, Edouard (1812 Couvrelles, Aisne - [after 1893]). French political writer and 
journalist; Founerist. - 28. 

De Potter, Louis (26 April 1786 Bruges - 22 July 1859 Bruges). Belgian historian, writer 
and (progressive) politician. -110. 

De Puydt, Paul-Emile (6 March 1810 Mons - 20 May 1891 Mons). Belgian botanist, writer 
and economist. - 72. ' 

De Souza, Manuel Joaquim (26 Nov. 1885 Paranhos, Porto - 27 Feb. 1944 Lisbon). - 
Portuguese worker, anarchist and anarchosyndicalist. - 263. 

De ^ 7 fi C L l ! e oo 0 no P no (18 ? 1 PanS " 1864 or J une 1867 French anarchist. - 38, 71, 73-77, 
/o-ol, 92-93, 98, 106, 227. 

Dekker, Eduard Douwes (pseud. Multatuli) (2 March 1820 Amsterdam -19 Febr. 1887 
Nieder-Ingelheim, Germany). Dutch writer and freethinker. - 97,222, 239 259. 

Del Valle, Adrian ( see Palmiro de Lidia; pseud of Alejandro Terradas). 

Delaisi, Francis (19 Nov. 1873 Bazougers - 22 July 1947 Paris). French teacher and 
economist; syndicalist. - 239. 

Delesalle, Paul (29 July 1870 Issy, Seine - 8 April 1948 Fhlaiseau, S.-et-O.). French worker 
then bookdealer; anarchist and syndicalist. - 269-271. 

Democratic (La) (Paris). -107. 

Democratic pacifique (Paris). - 28. 

Demonstrator (The) (Home, Wash.). - 215. 

Denis, Hector (29 Apr. 1842 Brussels -12 May 1913). Belgian sociologist, Positivist and 
socialist. -120. 
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Deschamps, Ldger Marie Dom (10 January 1716 Rennes -19 April 1774 Montreuil- 
Bellay). Benedictine monk, philosopher. -11. 

Desheredados (Los). - Andalusian secret society around 1884-85; their Manifesto can be 
found inj Revolucion social, Vol. D No. 5: April 1885; repr in Lida, Antecedentes, pp. 451- 
456. - 189-190. 

Desmoulins, Camille (2 March 1760 Guise - 5 April 1794 Paris). French journalist and 
revolutionary; guillotined with Danton. -16. 

Despertar (El) (Brooklyn. - 217. 

Devaldes, Manuel (pseud, of Ernest Edmond Lohy; 5 Febr. 1875 Evreux - 22 Dec. 1956 
Paris). French writer; individualist anarchist. - 290. 

Dezamy, Theodore (4 March 1808 Lugon - 24 July 1850 Lugon). French teacher, 
authoritarian socialist in the Babouvist tradition. - 64. 

Di Cosmo, Sergio (from Molfetta, Calabria; died in 1895). Italian anarchist. -178. 

Dickens, Charles (7 Febr. 1812 Landport - 9 June 1870 Gadshill). English novelist. - 28. 

Diderot, Denis (5 Oct. 1713 Langres - 30 July 1784 Paris). French writer and philosopher, 
main editor of the Encyclopedic and with Voltaire the representative figure of the 
Enlightenment. -10-12, 48, 93, 98. 

Digeon, Emile Stanislas (7 Dec. 1822 Limoux - 24 March 1894 Tribes nr. Carcassonne). 
French revolutionary; active since the 1840s, he became an anarchist in about 1880. - 
160-161; and Pouget. -160-161. 

Direkte Aktion (Kristiania). - 242. 

Discontent (Home, Wash.). - 215. 

Disraeli, Benjamin (21 Dec. 1804 London -19 April 1881 London). English novelist and 
statesman, leader of the Tories after 1848 and English Prime Minister in 1868 and from 
1874 to 1880.-28. 

Domela Nieuwenhuis, Ferdinand (31 Dec. 1846 Amsterdam -18 Nov. 1919 Hilversum). 
Dutch preacher, then socialist, co-founder of the Netherlandish Social-Democratic 
Workers’ Party and member of Parliament; became in the 1890s anarchist; driving 
figure behind the founding of the International Antimilitarist Association in 1904. - 
233-240. 

Doni, Antonio Francesco (16 May 1513 Florence - Sept. 1574 Venice). Italian writer. -11. 

Doukhobors (Russ. “Spirit-fighters”). Christian sect, which originated among Russian 
peasants; objecting to all military service, they were persecuted since 1895; in 1898 
they were allowed to emigrate, and a majority settled eventually in Canada. - 253. 

Douwes Dekker, Eduard (pseud. “Multatuli”) (2 March 1820 Amsterdam -19 Febr. 1887 
Nieder-Ingelheim, Germany). Dutch freethinker and writer. - 97, 239. 

Dragomanov, Mikhail Petrovich [Drahomanov, Mykhailo] (30 Sept. 1841 Gadiach - 2 July 
1895 Sofia). Ukrainian historian, writer and journalist; authoritarian socialist and 
nationalist. - 94,256. 

Drakuli, Platon N. (? ). Greek socialist, translator of Kropotkin. -262. 

Dreyfus Affair. - 237, 289. 

Driscol, John (??). Editor of The Temple of Reason (Philadelphia), 1801-1803. - 31. 

Droshin, Evdokim Nikitich ( 1868 -1894). Russian Dukhobor. - 253. 

Drury, Georges Victor (?). French Internationalist and anarchistic socialist; played a major 
role in the radical movement in New York and beyond from the early 1870s onwards. - 
214. 

Dubois, Alcide (30 Sept. 1856 canton Berne - August 1912). Swiss Internationalist and 
anarchist. - 227. 

Duchemin, Dr. Edouard (Pseud. Michel Petit) (died May 1913 lie Brdhat) French 
physician and anarchist. - 290 

Duchene, Georges (24 May 1824 Beaumont-la-Ronce -19 July 1876 Ville-Evrard). 
Typographer and journalist; friend and collaborator of Proudhon, founder and co-editor 
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(with Proudhon) of Le Representant du Peuple and Le Peuple] remained politically active 
on the Proudhonian left until after the Commune. - 48. 

Diihring, Eugen (12 January 1833 Berlin - 21 Sept. 1921 Nowawes nr. Potsdam). German 
economist and philosopher; the influence of his ideas in the German Social Democracy in 
the 1870s caused Engels to write his Anti-Duhring). - 60-62, 221, 222, 243; Cursus der 
National - und Socialokonomie, 60. 

Dulaurens, Henri Joseph (Abbd) (27 March 1719 Douai -1797). French anti-religious 
writer, former priest. -11. 

Dumartheray, Francois (27 January 1842 Collonges, France - 5 September 1931 nr. 
Geneva). - 138,144, 227. 

Dupire, Hubert Cdlestin Julien (born 30 May 1833 Chdry-l&s-Pouilly). French tailor, 
socialist and trade unionist. - 279. 

Durupt, Georges (24 June 1880 Epinal - 25 Dec. 1941). French typesetter and anarchist. - 
290. 

Duval, Clement ( March 1850 - 29 March 1935 Brooklyn, NY). French anarchist and 
illegalist; sentenced to death for a robbery in 1886, his penalty was commuted to forced 
labour for life; after many years in one of the notorious French prison camps at Guayana 
he finally managed to escape in 1901; he spent the rest of his life in the circle of the 
Italian anarchists around Galleani in the USA. -163. 

Dybfest, Arne (30 June 1869 Trondhejm - 7 July 1892 nr. Bergen [suicide]). Norwegian 
writer and anarchist; contributor to Freedom. - 241. 

Eco de la Clase obrera (El) (Madrid). - 86-89. 

Ecole renovte (L) (Brussels-Paris). - 229. 

Edelstadt, David (9 May 1866 Kaluga, Russia -17 Oct. 1892 Denver, Colorado). Jewish 
poet and anarchist; editor olFreie Arbeiter Stimme. - 255. 

Edger, Henry (22 Jan. 1820 Chelwood Gate, Fletching, Sussex - April 1888 Versailles, 
France). English, then American Positivist, who lived for some time in the libertarian 
community Modern Times. - 36. 

Eekhoud, Georges Jean Henry (27 May 1854 Antwerp - 29 May 1927 Schaerbeek) Belgian 
writer, in the latter part of his life libertarian. - 228, 

Egalite (E) (Geneva). -108, 116. 

Egidy, Moritz von (27 Aug. 1847 Mainz - 21 Dec. 1898 Potsdam). Former officer turned 
pacifist, political writer, ethical reformer. - 222. 

Einigkeit (Die) (Berlin). - 223. 

Eltzbacher, Dr. Paul (18 Febr. 1868 Cologne - 24 Oct. 1928 Berlin). German jurist; his 
professional interest in anarchism around the turn of the century resulted in his book Der 
Anarchismiis (. Anarchism ; 1900), highly acclaimed by Kropotkin. - 223. 

Embryo-theory. - 270-271,272, 278-280. 

Emerson, Ralph Waldo (25 May 1803 Boston - 27 April 1882 Concord). American 
Transcendentalist essayist and poet. - 41,251. 

En Dehors (L) (Orldans). - 287. 

Endehors (L) (Paris). -165. 

Engels, Friedrich (28 Nov. 1820 Barmen - 5 Aug. 1895 London). German-English 

capitalist, amateur prophet and co-founder of Marxism. - 50, 54-55, 57, 59, 61, 62,108 
110; and Bakunin, 132. 

Englander, Sigmund (1828 Vienna - 30 Nov. 1902 Turin). Austrian-Jewish journalist and 
writer; fled after the suppression of the revolution in 1848 to London. - 81,169-170. 

Enrages (French Revolution). -16. 

Era nuova (L) (Paterson, N.J.). - 217. 

Ere nouvelle (L) (Paris). - 254. 
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Erdan (pseud, of Alexandre-Andre Jacob; 1826 Angles, Vienne - 25 Sept. 1878 Frascati, 

Italy). French writer and journalist, temporarily close to Proudhon. - 72. 

Ermilage (E) (Paris). - 213. 

Esperanto. - 287, 289. 

Esteve, Pedro (1865 Barcelona -14 September 1925 Weehauben, N.J.). Catalan typesetter; 
anarchist since 1883, last secretary of the Federal Commission of the Spanish Regional 
Federation; emigrated to America and edited El Despertar and Cultura obrera. - 195,197, 
199, 202, 207,218, 264. 

Etzler, J. A. (?). German emigre (England; USA), and author of utopian publications. - 31. 

Faas-Hardegger, Margarete (20 Febr. 1882 Bern - 23 Sept. 1963 Minusio). Swiss 
syndicalist and anarchist; edited e.g. the Swiss edition of Landauer’s Sozialist. - 228. 

Fabbri, Luigi (23 Dec. 1877 Fabriano nr. Ancona - 24 June 1935 Montevideo, Urugay). 

Italian teacher, writer and anarchist; friend of Malatesta since the late 1890s; (co-)editor 
of e.g. II Pcnsiero, Umanitd nova, Lotta umana, Studi sociali. - 168, 178, 264. 

Fabijanovic, Stephanus (4 April 1868 Croatia - 6 Nov. 1933 Los Angeles, Cal.). Croatian 
baker and anarchist; editor of Londoner Arbeiter-Zeitung (1895-1899). - 258. 

FA1 (Federacion Anarquista Iberica). - 206,284. 

Fair Play (Kansas etc.). - 34. 

Fanelli, Giuseppe (13 Oct. 1827 Naples - 5 Jan. 1877 Nocera Inferiore). Italian socialist, 
Internationalist and anarchist; friend of Bakunin, for whom he went to Spain in 1869, 
Cafiero, and Malatesta. -114,179; and Bakunin, 114; and libertarian socialism, 29; and 
Pisacane, 92. 

Farga Pellicer, Rafael (1844 [or 1840 ?] Barcelona -14 Aug. 1890 Barcelona). Catalan 
typesetter and printer, regarded as one of the great innovators of Spanish typography; 
Internationalist and anarchist, one of the members of Bakunin’s “Intimitd”. -114-117, 

137, 183,186,193,195. 

Faure, Sebastien (6 January 1858 Saint-Etienne -14 July 1942 Royan). French anarchist, 
freethinker, Freemason. - 161-162, 201,286,290. 

Fauvety, Charles (10 Aug. 1813 Uzds, Gard -11 Feb. 1894 Asnieres). French writer and 
journalist; Fourierist, Christian socialist, Freemason; co-editor oiLe Representant du 
Peuple, editor oiLa Solidante (1866-1870) and other journals. - 72. 

Federacion de Trabajadores de la Regi6n Espanola. - 183, 204. 

Federacion (Barcelona). - 85,120,122. 

Federalism. - 44, 45, 47, 83. 

Fdddration Jurassienne. -116. % 

Fedraheimen (Tonnsett etc.). - 97, 241. 

Feneon, Louis F61ix Jules (29 June 1861 Turin, Italy-29 Febr. 1944 Vallde aux Loups, 

France). French journalist, critic and anarchist. - 236. 

Ferdinand VII (14 Oct. 1784 San Ildefonso nr. Balsain - 29 Sept. 1833 Madrid). King of 
Spain. - 89. 

Ferrari, Giuseppe (7 March 1811 Milan - 2 July 1876 Rome). Italian historian, philosopher 
and politician. - 50, 90. 

Ferrer y Guardia, Francisco (10 January 1859 Alella, Barcelona -13 October 1909 Barcelona; 
executed). Spanish freethinker, Freemason and anarchist; theorist of the Modern School 
movement. - 206-207, 229, 255. 

Feuerbach, Ludwig (28 July 1804 Landshut -13 Sept. 1872 Rechenberg nr. Ntimberg). 
German philosopher; influential in particular through his denunciation of Christianity. - 
56, 95, 96. 

Feuille (La) (Paris). -165. 

Fichte, Johann Gottlieb (19 May 1762 Rammenau/Lausitz - 29 Jan. 1814 Berlin). German 
philosopher, his Addresses to the German Nation stimulated resistance to Napoleon. -11, 52. 
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Fifield, A. C. (?). English publisher, Tolstoyan and libertarian. - 253. 

Firebrand (Portland, Oregon). - 215. 

Fleming, John William (“Chummy”; 4 April 1864 Derby, England - 25/26 January 1950 
Carlton, Australia). Australian anarchist militant. - 263. 

Flores Magon, Ricardo (16 Sept. 1874 San Antonio EloxochitMn, Mexico - 22 Nov. 1922 
Leavenworth prison, Kansas). Mexican journalist, politician and anarchist. - 264 294 

Fluerscheim, Michael (27 Jan. 1844 Frankfurt/M. - 24 April 1912 Berlin). German 
industrialist, writer and land reformer. - 62. 

Foigny, Gabriel de (appr. 1630 Reims - 1692 in a monastery in Savoy). Former monk, 
teacher, writer, and author of the earliest (after Rabelais) anarchist-communist utopia. - 

Forster, Georg (27 Nov. 1754 Nassenhuben nr. Danzig -12 Jan. 1794 Paris). German 
scientist [accompanied James Cook around the world], writer and revolutionist. -12 20 

Fortnightly Review (The) (London). - 37 

Fourier, Charles Frangois Marie (7 April 1772 Besangon -10 Oct. 1837 Paris). French 
“utopian” (libertarian) socialist; he proposed the foundation of “Phalanstfcres”, in which 
everyone would find a place according to his or her abilities; main writings: Theorie des 
Qualre mouvements et des destinees generates (1808), Traite de Tassociation domestique 
agricole (1822; 4 vols.) and Le Nouveau monde industriel etsocietaire (1829). - 25, 28-29, 
32, 41, 48, 247. - Fourierism. - 29, 49,185, 247. - Fourierists. - 28, 46, 64, 85, 90,109, 
216. 

Fowler, Charles Thomas - American co-operator and journalist (in the 1870s and 1880s in 
Kansas City); edited 1885-1887 The Sun, a bi-monthly publication devoted to co¬ 
operation. - 34. 

Fraigneux, Raphael ( ?). [Belgian anarchist in the years before the First World War]. - 

France Libre (La) (Paris). - 66. 

Franko, Ivan Yakovlevich (27 Aug. 1856 Naguevichi [now Ivano-Frankovo] - 28 May 1916 
Lvov). Ukiainian writer and scholar; founder of the Russian-Ukrainian Radical Party. - 
256. 

Frantz, Constantin (12 Sept. 1817 Bornecke nr. Ilalberstadt - 2 May 1891 Blasewitz nr. 
Dresden). German political writer, federalist. Intransigent opponent of Bismarck; he 
fought for his vision of a decentralized federal Europe (which only would ensure peace) 
and saw in the unification forced on (most of) the other German States by Prussia a 
disaster and the basis for a European “war-system”. - 98. 

Frederic II of Prussia (24 Jan. 1712 Berlin -17 Aug. 1786 Potsdam). Prussian king, known 
as “the great”. - 93. 

Freedom (London, 1886-1927). - 42,146,152, 201,203,211, 212, 263, 280, 284. - Freedom 
Press (London). - 50. - Freedom Group (London). - 211, 212. 

Freemason Tavern (London). -101. 

Freemasons. -101,104. 

Freie Arbeiter (Der) (Berlin). - 220. 

Freie Zeitung (Wiesbaden). - 58. 

Freie Generation (Die) (London; Berlin). - 261. 

freiheit (London etc.). -149, 150,203,213,218-219,233,240; and anarchism, 218-219. 

French Revolution. - 17, 19, 23, 29, 43, 64, 84,154, 161, 272. 

Frick, Henry Clay (19 Dec. 1849 West Overton, Pa. - 2 Dec. 1919 New York). American 
capitalist, coke and steel manufacturer who had a for both sides unfortunate meeting 
with Alexander Berkman. - 216. 

Friedeberg, Dr. Raphael (14 March 1863 Tilsit (East-Prussia) -16. Aug. 1940 Ascona). 
German physician, Social-Democrat, then anarchist; friend and doctor of Kropotkin and 
at times of Malatesta, later also of Nettlau. - 224. 
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Friedlaender, Benedict (18 July 1866 Berlin - 20/22 June 1908 Berlin). German writer, 
anarchist. - 61, 222,243. 

Frihel (Copenhagen). - 240. 

Friscia, Saverio (11 Nov. 1813 Sciacca - 22 Febr. 1886 Sciacca). Sicilian anarchist and 
Freemason, close friend of Bakunin and friend of Proudhon. - 50, 90,178. 

Fritt Samfund (Kristiania). - 242. 

Fuller, Sarah Margaret (23 May 1810 Cambridgeport, Mass. -19 July 1850 at sea nr. New 
York). American writer. - 41. 

Galleani, Luigi (12 August 1861 Vercelli - 4 Nov. 1931 Caprigliola, Massa Carrara). Italian 
anarchist, one of the most powerful propagandists of the anarchist movement; fled in 1901 
to the USA (deported on 24 June 1919); editor of La Questione sociale and founder and 
editor of Cronaca sovversiva. - 178, 217, 227, 257,262,286. 

Gallo, Charles (7 Feb. 1859 Palais, Mordihan - after 1902 Cayenne). French counterfeiter and 
anarchist; sentenced to 20 years forced labour at Guayana for having thrown (propaganda 
by the deed!) a small bottle of prussic acid from the gallery of the Paris Stock Exchange 
and then fired three shots. -163. 

Gandhi, Mohandas Karamchand (2 Oct. 1869 Porbandar nr. Bombay - 30 Jan. 1948 Delhi). 
Indian lawyer; “father” of Indian independence; advocate of non-violence, deeply 
influenced by Thoreau and Tolstoy. - 251. 

Garborg, Aadne Eivindson (Arne) (25 Jan. 1851 Time nr. Stavanger -14 Jan. 1924 Labraaten). 
Norwegian writer. - 97, 241-242. 

Garcia, Vicente (pseud. Palmiro; 18 July 1866 - 24 Oct. 1930) Spanish anarchist; die latter 
half of his life he spent in England, close to Freedom, and correspondent for many Spanish- 
language anarchist papers. -199. 

Garden City Movement. - 63. 

Garibaldi, Giuseppe (4 July 1807 Nice - 2 June 1882 Caprera). Italian soldier and national 
hero. - 92, 99-100,186, 291; (in London 1864), 99-100. - Garibaldian movement. - 99. 

Garrison, William Lloyd (10 Dec. 1805 Newburyport, Ma. - 24 May 1879 New York City). 
American abolitionist journalist. - 42,251. 

Gauche, Henri Louis Auguste (Pseud. Rene Chaughi; 7 Febr. 1870 Paris -19 July 1926 
Elancourt). French anarchist and writer. - 290. 

Gautier, Emile Jean Marie (19 Jan. 1852 Rennes - 20 Jan. 1937 Paris). French lawyer, 

journalist and anarchist, active in die late 1870s and 1880s; with Kropotkin condemned to 
4 years prison at Lyon in 1883, but released already in August 1885; remained anarchist, 
but refrained henceforth from all political activity; then writer on scientific subjects and 
editor. -160. 

General strike. - 268, 284. 

George, Henry (2 Sept. 1839 Philadelphia - 29 Oct. 1897 New York City). American 

economist and social reformer; with his Progress and Poverty (1879), he had an enormous 
influence on many progressives of the late 19th century. - 34,214. 

Germinal (London). - 255. 

Gesell, Jean Silvio (17 March 1862 St. Vith -11 March 1930 nr. Berlin). German economist, 
developed the school of “free economy” [Freiwirtschaft] for which he has been called 
“the Marx of the anarchists”. - 39. 

Ghiraldo, Alberto (1875 Mercedes nr. Buenos Aires - 23 March 1946 Santiago de Chile). 
Argentinian poet and anarchist; co-founder and -editor oiLa Protesta, and also of Ideas y 
Figuras. - 265. 

Gille, Paul (1865 Brussels - ?) Belgian writer, later Professor (History of Ideas); anarchist. - 230. 

Girard, Andre (23 March 1860 Bordeaux - 8 April 1942 Chartres). French anarchist, then 
syndicalist; originally clerk at the Police headquarter in Paris, sacked because of his 
political activities; later journalist. - 290. 
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Glasse, Henry (15 Aug. 1847 Surat, India - (after 1915, South Africal). English revolution- 
ary and anarchist since the 1870s. - 262. 

G ° d iT?« William i? ^ rch 1756 Wisbech > Cambridgeshire - 7 April 1836 London). -12, 

J?" 44 ’ 57 * 98) 106 ' 209 > 222 > 251; Enquiry ... Political Justice, 12, 18, 20, 26 
oi, 3; jnlluence, 20. 

Goethe, Johann Wolfgang (28 Aug. 1749 Frankfurt/M. - 22 March 1832 Weimar). German . 
lawyer, poet, and writer. -12. 

^° ! 258'^?9^ e0r ^ e ^ lge * an *’ ^ 21 Decembe r 1921). Georgian anarchist. - 246, 248, 

Goldman, Emma (27 June 1869 Kovno, Lithuania -14 May 1940 Toronto). - 216 
Goldsmith, Maria (Pseud. M. Isidine) (1873 [Zurich?] -11 January 1933 Paris; suicide). 

Kussian-rrench scientist and anarchist; close friend of Kropotkin - 248 
Gomis (y Mest.es), Celso (6 Jan. 1841 Reus -1915 Barcelona). Spanish engineer, later 
publisher and writer, specialising in the popularization of science; anarchist and 
Internationalist. -115. 

Gonzalez Morago, Tomas (died 26 Aug. 1885 Granada). Spanish anarchist; one of the 

lonicfo °/J? e Spanish international; died from cholera in prison. - 114,115,140 143 
loO, 182, 190. 1 ' 

Gonzalez Pacheco, Carlos Rodolfo (9 Oct. 1882 Tandil - 5 July 1949 Buenos Aires) 
Argentinian dramatist, writer and journalist; anarchist. - 265 
Gonzalez Prada, Manuel (6 Jan. 1848 Lima - 22 July 1919 Lima). Peruvian poet, writer 
journalist and politician from an anstocratic family; organised in 1891 the Union National 
as a political party. After 1898, he began to make propaganda for anticlericalism and 
atheism; left his party in 1902 and declared himself an anarchist; defended the workers 

, S^5Si , SriS ,r 5? e victims of the cl£rgy ’ the governmenl and the heirs of 

Gorelik, Grigorni (“Anatolii”) (died 1956 Buenos Aires). Russian anarchist. - 250. 

Gon, Pietro (14 August 1865 Messina - 8 January 1911 Portoferraio). Italian lawyer and 
anarchist; active in Italy, London, United States (where he founded in Paterson La 
Questione sociale) and Brasil. - 178, 262, 264, 286. 

Grave, Jean (16 October 1854 Breuil-sur-Couze (Puy-de-Ddme) - 8 December 1939 
Robinson), hrench anarchist, editor of Le Revolte (from 1883 on), La Revolte (1887-1894) 

Q920 S™** oct thC Publicatiom de La R ™°lte et Temps nouveaux ' 

(1920-1939). - 159-160, 171, 231, 257, 290; writings, 160. 

GravelJe, Emile (21 Nov. 1855 Douai - ??). French graphical artist and journalist* 
individualist anarchist, “naturist”. - 287 
Gray, John (1799 - 26 April 1883 London). British socialist. - 27. 

Greeley, Horace (3 Feb. 1811 Amherst, N.H. - 29 Nov. 1872 New York City). American 
punter and journalist, founder of the New York Tribune ; one of the founders of the 
Republican Party. - 33. 

Greene, William Batchelder (4 April 1819 Haverhill, Mass. - 30 May 1878 Weston-super- 
Maie, England). American soldier, clergyman and writer; abolitionist and libertarian 
(mutualist). - 34. 

Griffuelhes Victor (14 March 1874 NOrac - 30 June 1923 Saclas). French shoemaker. 

Blanquist and syndicalist. -271, 272, 275. 

Gromada (Geneva). - 256. 

Gross, Jacques (2 March 1855 Mulhouse, Alsace - 4 October 1928 Geneva). Swiss 
anarchist and close friend of M. Nettlau. - 81 227 
GroBmann, Rudolf (Pseud. Pierre Ramus; also Kl. Morleit, Fr. Sturmer; 15 April 1882 
V enna 27 May 1942 on a ship to Mexico). Austrian anarchist and pacifist; one of the 
most productive writers of the German speaking movement. - 226,261. 
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Grim, Karl (30 September 1817 Liidenscheid, Westphalia -18 February 1887 Vienna). 
German journalist, writer and translator (in the 1840s libertarian); friend (and translator) 
of Proudhon. - 50, 57, 58. 

Guerineau, Lucien (15 Ddc. 1857 Pont-Saint-Esprit - 28 Aug. 1940 Auvers-sur-Oise). 
French cabinetmaker and anarchist; active in the movement since the 1870s; lived for a 
long time in London and Scotland; close friend of TSrrida del M&rmol, Sdb. Faure and 
Nettlau. -161. 

Guerre Sociale (La) (Paris). - 274. 

Guerrero, Praxedis G. (28 Aug. 1882 Los Altos de Ibara - 29/30 Dec. 1910 Janos, 

Chihuahua). Mexican revolutionary and anarchist; killed “in revolutionary action”. - 264. 

Guesde, Jules-Bazile (pseud, of Mathieu Basile; 11 Nov. 1845 Paris - 28 July 1922 St 
Mand6). French Marxist, who began his career in a more sympathetic environment. - 
279; Guesdists, 267, 273. 

Gueudeville, Nicolas (c. 1650 - c. 1720). French Benedictine, then philosopher and writer. 
- 10 . 

Guillaume, James (16 February 1844 London - 20 November 1916 Marin, Switzerland). 
Swiss collectivist and Internationalist; for a while a close friend of Bakunin; the most 
energetic member of the Jura Federation, editor of Le Progres and the Bulletin de la 
Federation jurassienne; he withdraw from the labour movement in 1878, and re-emerged 
in 1903 to become active in the French syndicalist movement. - 50,108-109,112-113, 
116,118,133-145 passim, 155,182, 226, 228, 247, 275, 277, 279, 280; and Kropotkin, 
280; and syndicalism, 280, 281. 

Guillon, Ferdinand (?). French Fourierist; around 1850 editor of La Democratic pacifique. 
-28. 

Gustavo, Soledad (ps.), see Mand y Miravent, Teresa. 

Guyau, Jean Marie (28 Oct. 1854 Laval - 31 March 1888 Menton). French (libertarian) 
philosopher and freethinker whose works were highly regarded by Kropotkin and 
Reclus. - 164-165. 

Hal£vy, Daniel (12 Dec. 1872 Paris - 4 Febr. 1962 Paris). French historian; (co-)editor of 
Proudhon's works. - 44. 

Hall, Bolton (5 Aug. 1854 Ireland -10 Dec. 1938 New York City). American lawyer and 
writer; land reformer, tax reformer, Tolstoyan; founder of the “Free Acres” settlement in 
New Jersey. - 254. 

Hall, Charles (ca. 1739 -1825 in the Fleet [prison]). English physician, writer on 
economics. - 24. 

Hamaink (Geneva). - 258. 

Hammer, Dr. Rolf ( 1866[?] - 3 Aug. 1910 Copenhagen). Danish anarchist. - 240-241. 

Hamon, Augustin (20 Jan. 1862 Nantes - 3 Dec. 1945 Port-Blanc nr. Penvdnan). French 
sociologist and writer; friend and translator of G.B. Shaw; first anarchist, then socialist, 
then communist. - 234,267,290. 

Hansteen, Kristofer ( 1865 - Spring 1906). Norwegian typographer and anarchist; 1899- 
1900 in London member of the Freedom group. - 242. 

Hare, William L. (?). English Tolstoyan and socialist; editor of Candlestick. - 253. 

Harman, Lillian (1870 -1929). American jour nalist and writer, mainly on the sex question; 
daughter of Moses Harman; individualist anarchist. - 34. 

Harman, Moses (12 Oct. 1830 Pendleton County, West Virginia. - 30 Jan. 1910 Los 
Angeles, Cal.). American journalist and writer; anarchist and sex reformer. - 34-35. 

Harrington, James (7 Jan. 1611 Upton -11 Sept. 1677 Westminster, London). English 
political writer and philosopher. - 24. 

Harris, William (died 1691 in London). English-American colonist on Rhode Island; began 
with Roger Williams the settlement of Providence; in 1654 he promulgated “ultra radical 
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doctrines on liberty of conscience, which, if carried into practice, would be subversive of 
all government”. -10. 

Hawthorne, Nathaniel (4 July 1804 Salem, Mass. -19 May 1864 Plymouth, N.H.). 
American writer, Consul in England from 1853 to 1857. - 41. 

Hazeland, A. (? ). Norwegian anarchist, translator of Kropotkin. - 242 

Ildbertists. Followers of J. R. Hubert and E G. Chaumette around the journal Pere Duchesne', 
they inaugurated the “Cult of Reason”. Hdbert and many of his followers were 
guillotined in March 1794. -16. 

Hegel, Georg Wilhelm Friedrich (27 Aug. 1770 Stuttgart -14 Nov. 1831 Berlin). German 
philosopher, who exerted a fundamental influence on Bakunin, Bauer, Marx, Stirner... - 
52, 53, 55, 56. 

Heine, Heinrich (13 Dec. 1797 Dusseldorf -17 Febr. 1856 Paris). German-Jewish poet and 
writer. - 52. 

Ilelvetius, CJaude-Adrien (31 Jan. 1715 Paris - 26 Dec. 1771 Paris). French materialistic 
philosopher, Encyclopaedist. -19. 

Henault, Lucien ( died 18 June 1914 Brussels). Belgian physician; socialist, then 
anarchist; founder of Le Reveil des Travailleurs. - 229. 

Henriksson-Holmberg, Gustaf - see Holmberg. 

Henry, Emile (26 Sept. 1872 San Martin de Provenzalez, Spain - 21 May 1894 Paris). 
French propagandist by the deed; guillotined. - 236. 

Herbert, Auberon (18 June 1838 Highclere - 5 Nov. 1906 nr Burley). English individualist 
and antistatist writer; “voluntarist”. - 40,213. 

Herder, Johann Gottfried (25 Aug. 1744 Mohrungen, East-Prussia -18 Dec. 1803 
Weimar). German philosopher and writer. -13. 

Hertzka, Theodor (13 July 1845 Pest - 22 Oct. 1924 Wiesbaden). Austro-Hungarian 
economist and writer, activist for land reform. - 61, 62,171, 221; Freiland (Freeland), 61. 

Herve, Gustave (2 January 1871 Brest - 25 Oct. 1944 Paris). French writer and editor of 
La Guerre sociale; originally socialist and antimilitarist, he became violently chauvinist 
from 1914 onwards. - 238, 273, 274, 276, 287, 289. 

Herwegh, Georg (31 May 1817 Stuttgart - 7 April 1875 Baden-Baden). One of the most 
popular German progressive poets in the 19th century; friend of Bakunin in the 1840s, 
close to many Young Hegelians. - 95-96. 

Herzen, Alexander (6 April 1812 Moscow - 21 Jan. 1870 Paris). Russian democratic 
revolutionary and writer, a close friend of Bakunin. - 50, 77, 91,104, 135, 250; and 
anarchism, 96; and Bakunin, 95-96. 

Herzig, Georges ( 1856 -10 March 1923 ). Anarchist from Geneva, one of the founders of 
Le Revolte and otLe Reveil. -144,159,191, 227-228. 

Herzl, Theodor (2 May 1860 Budapest, Hungary - 3 July 1903 Edlach, Austria). Austrian- 
Jewish lawyer, then critic and writer; “founding father” of Zionism. - 62. 

Hess, Moses (21 January 1812 Bonn - 6 April 1875 Paris). German socialist; in the 1840s 
some of his writings were anarchist, in the First International he was one of Bakunin’s 
bitterest enemies; forerunner of Zionism. - 49, 57. 

Heywood, Ezra llervey (29 September 1829 Westminster, Mass. - 22 May 1893 Boston). 
American individualist anarchist, abolitionist, and free-love agitator. - 34-35. 

Hille, Peter (11 Sept. 1854 Erwitzen, Westphalia - 7 May 1904 Berlin). German writer and 
leading figure of the Berlin Boh£me around 1900; libertarian and friend of Erich 
Miihsam; his (partly autobiographical) first novel, Die Sozialisten (the Socialists) treats 
also the London Socialist movement Johann Most and the East End) around 1880. - 222. 

Hins, Marie Auguste Ddsird Eugene (5 Nov. 1839 Molenbeek -15 Febr. 1923 Ixelles). 
Belgian journalist and writer on political, pedagogical, and literary subjects; freethinker, 
member of the First International; (co-)editor of La Liberie and Llnternationale; son-in- 
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law of D. Brismde and brother-in-law of C. de Paepe. -110-111,120; at Congress in 
Basle 1869,122. % or7 

Hodgskin, Thomas (12 Dec. 1787 Chatham - 21 Aug. 1869 Feltham, Middlesex). - 27. 
Holbach, Paul Henri Thiry [Paul Heinrich Dietrich] Baron d’ (1723 Edesheim, Palatinate - 
21 June 1789 Paris). German-French scholar and materialist philosopher; atheist. -13, 

19 

Holmberg, Gustaf Ilenriksson (3 Feb. 1865 TorsSker - 20 July 1929 Stockholm). Swedish 
writer and journalist; influenced by Diihring, (anti-Marxist) socialist and anaichist. - 

Holmes, William Thomas. (1850 England - 28 Sept. 1928 Santa F&). American individual¬ 
ist anarchist, loyal friend of many anarchist communists. - 214. 

Honesty (Melbourne). - 39, 263. . 

Houtstond, Charles (died 1929). Belgian violin maker, printer and anarchist; close to 
Elisde Reclus with whom he published the Bibliotheque des temps nouveaux (Bruxelles, 

1895-1904). - 230. tr j 

Houtstond, Jean (?). Belgian musician and anarchist; brother of Charles M. and companion 
of Alexandra David-Neel (A. Myrial) in her anarchist period. - 230. 

Howard, Sir Ebenezer (29 January 1850 London -1 May 1928 Welwyn Garden City). 
Shorthand writer; influenced by Bellamy's Looking backward, he wrote Tomorrow. A 
peaceful path to real reform (1898; later under the title Garden Cities of tomorrow)', 
founder of the Garden City movement. - 63. 

Huelga General (La) ( Barcelona). - 206,278. 

Hugas, Emilio (? ). Spanish tailor; anarchist communist; with Martin Borrfis he published 
the first anarchist communist papers in Spain (La Justicia Humana , 1886, and Tierray 
Libertad, 1888-1889, both Barcelona). -192. 

Humanitaire (L) (Paris). - 64-66. 

Humanite (L) (Paris). - 28. . 

Humboldt, Alexander von (14 Sept. 1769 Berlin - 6 May 1859 Berlin). Prussian explorer 

and scholar. -11. . 

Humboldt, Wilhelm von (22 June 1767 Potsdam - 8 April 1835 Tegel nr Berlin). Prussian 
linguist, writer, and politician; elder brother of Alexander. -11. 

Hussites. Followers of Jan Hus, the Bohemian religious reformer burnt on 6 July 1415; 
mostly Bohemian peasants rising against the landowners, and fighting the (German) 

townspeople. - 8. ...... 

Huxley, Thomas Henry (4 May 1825 Ealing - 29 June 1895 Eastbourne). English biologist, 
popularizer of the theory of evolution and of the “struggle for existence”. - 20. 

Iberian Anarchist Federation. - See FAI. 

Ibsen, Henrik (20 March 1828 Skien - 23 May 1906 Kristiania [Oslo]). Norwegian writer. - 
97,222,241, 244; and anti-Statism, 97. 

Iglesias, Pablo (18 Oct. 1850 El Ferrol - 9 Dec. 1925 Madrid). Spanish Marxist socialist; 

one of the founders of the Spanish socialist party and of the UGT. -116. 

Illuminati. Movement of republican freethought, founded by Adam Weishaupt in May 1776; 

suppressed by the Bavarian government in 1785. - 12, 21, 22. 

Ilota (L) (Pistoia). -167. 

Individel (Copenhagen). - 241. 

Insurge (L) (Li&ge). - 229. 

International (First). - 38, 47, 49, 60, 71, 74, 79, 80, 89, 93, 97,100-105,107-111,113-128, 
129-141, 146, 148, 159, 174,176,180, 228,233, 237, 245, 246, 249, 264, 267,277,279, 
281, 282, 291; and anarchism, 108,113; and Anarchists, 130,131; and Bakunin, 126, 

132- and Marxists, 130,131; and Spain, 90,122-126; and Syndicalism, 247; Congress 
1870 116, 126; Congress Basle 1869,110-111,115,116,119-121,123,126; Congress 
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fnTino'n^o : i^ n ^f r ausanne ' 110 5 Congress The Hague, 38; General Council, 
101, 102, lOQ-ill, U2-115,124,129; Hague congress 1872, 108,132,135,180; Italian 

1 a 6, 139, 142 " 143; Manifesto, 291; Spanish Federation, 44, 85, 89,120- 
124,136-137, 180-184,185,186, 192,197, 205,207, 281 

Internationale (L) (Brussels). -110,120. 

Intransigent. -150. 

Ipsen, Jean Jacques (?). Norwegian anarchist and anarcho-syndicalist. - 240-241. 

IsIhII Joseph (11 Feb. 1888 Botoshani, Moldavia -14 March 1966 Berkeley Heights). -157 

It<\ Noe ( 1895 -16 September 1923 Tokyo). Japanese anarchist, one of the companions of 
Sakae Osugi; hke him, murdered by police. - 259. 

IWW (Industrial Workers of the World). - 218. 

Jacobins. Members of the best-known of the political clubs around and during the French 
Revolution; also in general by conservative writers used to designate “extreme" 
revolutionaries. - 46. 

Jacquerie. An insurrection of peasants; named after a revolt of the peasantry in France in 
1358 as a consequence of the Hundred Years’ War; both the insurrection and the subse- 
quent suppression were characterized by unbelievable atrocities and massacres. - 292 

Jaeger, Hans Henrik (1854 Drammen, Norway - 8 February 1910 Kristiania [Oslo]) 

Norwegian libertarian writer and novelist; author of the “utopian’’ novel Fra Christiania- 
bonemen (1885). - 240. 

Jahn, Octave (10 Feb. 1869 Cherbourg, France - 9 June 1917 Mexico City). French 

t u £ | na ^ cl ] ist ’ active the age of 15 in France, Belgium, Spain and finally Mexico. -199. 

Jahrbuch derFreien Generation (Paris etc.). - 261. 

Janies, Charles Leigh (23 Oct. 1846 Baden-Baden, Germany - 3 June 1911 Eau Claire) 

Enghsh-Amencan writer and anarchist; son of the English novelist, historian (“historio¬ 
grapher royal ) and British Consul G.PR. James; moved to Wisconsin in 1865, where (in 
Eau Claire) he spent the rest of his life. - 31,33, 214 

James, Henry (15 April 1843 New York City - 28 Feb. 1916 London). Anglo-American 
writer and novelist. - 33. 

Janvion^ Emile (died July 1929). French anarchist and writer; with other anarchists during 
the Dreyfus-affair among the Dreyfus-supporters, he became later antisemitic and a 
member of the Action frangaise-, co-founder of th eticote libertaire [Libertarian schooll- 
movemenl (1897). - 237,290. 

Jaunez (called) Sponville, Pierre Ignace (1748/49 -1805). French writer, friend of Nicolas 
Eugnet. - 24. 

Jaures, Jean (3 Sept. 1859 Castres - 31 July 1914 Paris). French socialist statesman- 
assassinated by an anti-German fanatic for his efforts towards French-German 
reconciliation. - 273,289. 

Jefferson, Thomas (13 April 1743 Albemarle County, Va. - 4 July 1826 Monticello). 

American “founding father”; politician, diplomat and president, and still somewhat 
libertarian... - 30. 

Jensen, Albert Otto (29 June 1879 Landskrona - 9 April 1957 Nacka). Swedish anarchist 
and anarcho-syndicalist; editor of Brand, Direkte Aktion (Kristiania), Rdda Fanor, 
oyndikalismen, andArbetaren; wrote numerous anarchist and syndicalist pamphlets and 
books and translated widely (e.g. Kropotkin, Malatesta, Reclus, Stirner) - 243 

Joukovski, Nicolas see Zhukovski. 

j0l '!Trf T? n '-VcS 18 I? J”? • 28 April 1954) ’ French syndicalist, general secretary of 
the CGT from 1909 until 1947. -102,275. 

Jung, Hermann (1830 St. Inner - 3 Sept. 1901 London; assassinated). Swiss watchmaker- 
socialist and Internationalist; member of the British Federal Council; in and after 187 9> 
opponent of Marx. - 112; and Marx, 131-132. 
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Kahane, Arthur (2 May 1872 Jassy (Rumania) - 8 October 1932 Berlin). Anarchist, poet, 
playwright and dramatic advisor. - 222. 

Kallergis, Stavros G. (?). Greek socialist, in the mid- and late 1890s anarchist. -262. 

Kampffmeyer, Bernhard (25 June 1867 Berlin - 21 October 1942 Bergisch-Gladbach). - 

Kanno, Suga (7 June 1881 Osaka - 25 Jan. 1911 Ichigaya Prison, Tokyo). Japanese 
anarchist; hanged with Kotoku. - 259. 

Karakozov, Dmitri VI. (1840 - 3 Oct. 1866). Russian revoluionary, member of Ishutin’s 
circle, who made an attempt on the life of Alexander II (4 April 1866) and was hanged. - 
246. 

Karavelov, Liuben (ca. 1834 Koprivshtitsa - 21 Jan. 1879 Ruse). Bulgarian writer and 
revolutionary. - 257. 

Karelin, A. A. ( 1863 - 1926). Russian anarchist.- 250. 

Karmin, Fritz (1848 Vienna - 5 February 1922 Vienna). German-Austrian freethinker and 
anarchist. - 222. 

Karmin, Dr. Otto (28 March 1882 Dubna, Kurland - 7 April 1920 Geneva). Swiss scholar 
and writer, anarchist (co-ed. oiLeRtveil) and freethinker (secretary Intern. Bureau of 
Freethought); son of Fritz Karmin. - 81, 222. 

Kater, Fritz (19 Dec. 1861 Barleben - 20 July 1945 Berlin). German Social-Democrat and 
trade-unionist, then one of the leading anarcho-syndicalist; close friend of Rudolf Rocker, 
father-in-law of Abad de Santill^n. - 223. 

Kenworthy, John Coleman (born May 1863 Liverpool). Christian anarchist writer and 
journalist - 253. 

Kessler, Gustav (died 29 July 1904 Berlin). German anti-authoritarian trade unionist. - 223. 

Khleb i Volia (Geneva). - 248. 

Klompdraggers (14th century). - 8. 

Knutsen, Mathias (1645 or 1648 [?] Oldensworth, Holstein - ??). German atheist writer 
and lecturer; declared that neither a God nor a devil exist, that authority and authorities 
should be despised, that there is no life after death, etc. -11. 

Kombst, Georg (?). German worker and writer; refugee, in the 1840s in Switzerland and 
Paris. - 53. 

Korsaren (Copenhagen). - 240. 

Kostomarov, Nikolai Ivanovich (16 May 1817 Yurasovka -19 April 1885 St. Petersburg). 
Ukrainian and Russian historian and writer; nationalist. - 94. 

Kotoku, Denjiro “ShOsui” (4 Nov. 1871 Nakamura - 24 January 1911 Ichigaya Prison, 
Tokio). Japanese socialist and then anarchist; executed with eleven other Japanese 
anarchists for allegedly having plotted to assassinate the Japanese Emperor. - 259. 

Krause, Karl Christian Friedrich (7 May 1781 Eisenberg, Thuringia - 27 Sept. 1832 
Munich). German philosopher, who exerted great influence especially in Spain 
(“Krausismo”). -11. 

Kraus(s), Karl (Karoly; dates not known). Hungarian anarchist. - 261. 

Kropotkin, Peter (Petr Alexeievitch) (9 Dec. 1842 St. Petersburg - 8 Febr. 1921 Dmitrov). 

- 34, 38, 79-80, 93, 105,125,135, 138, 140, 141,143-145, 149, 151-157,159,163-165, 
170-173, 179, 196, 198-200, 209-215, 218-219, 221, 223, 226-227, 231, 240-261 passim, 
263, 272, 277-284, 286; anarchist communism, 162,170, 282-284, 286; and syndicalism, 
249, 272, 277, 278-284, 284; and the Alliance, 143,144, 281, 281; correspondence, 152; 
his ideas, 152-154,209, 212; Kropotkinism, 218; Kropotkinists, 63. 

Kugel, Marie ( ? ). French individualist anarchist, journalist and writer; companion of E. 
Armand before the First World War. - 254. 

Kugelmann, Ludwig (Louis) (19 Feb. 1828 Lemforde -10 Jan. 1902 Hannover). German- 
Jewish physician, friend of Marx. -110. 
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La Boetie, Etienne de (1st Nov. 1530 Sarlat, France -18 Aug. 1563 Germignan nr. 
Bordeaux, France). French lawyer and writer. - 8,12, 220 

La Salle Gabriel de (died 23 April 1914 Paris). Anarchist editor, writer, bookdealer; 
member of the gioup Social Art'’ (1890s), later anarcho-syndicalist. - 267 

Labad.e, Charles Joseph Antoine (18 April 1850 Paw Phw, Michigan - 7 Oct. 1933 Detroit) 
American individualist anarchist; collector and donator of the vast collection of anarchist 
materials that form the basis of the Labadie Collection at the University of Michigan 
Ann Arbor. - 214. 6 ' 

Laboulaye, Edouard Rend Lefebvre (11 Jan. 1811 Paris - 25 May 1883 Phris). French 
jurist, historian, novelist and translator; published also as Dr. Rend Lefebvre. - 68 

Lacombe, Claire called “Rose" (1765 Pamiers - [date and place of death unknown]). French 
actress and revolutionary, member of the Enrages. - 16. 

Lafargue, Paul (15 Jan. 1842 Santiago de Chili - 25 Nov. 1911 Draveil nr. Paris). French 

iiizTiT s ™' in " ,aw of Karl Marx and Marxist, author of the good leftist's bible. - 
108, 114, 116, 124,132, 180. 

Lahautiere (de la Hautifere), Richard (21 May 1813 Paris - 27 June 1882 Paris). Lawyer 
journalist, communist in Babeuf’s tradition, but wanting to achieve a communist society 
by non-violent means; editor of e.g. La Fratemite. - 64. 

Laisant, Charles-Ange (1 Nov. 1841 Basse-Indre, France - 5 May 1920 Asnidres). French 
mathematician, freethinker, Freemason, member of parliament, then anarchist. - 290 

Lamennais, Felicitd de (19 June 1782 Saint-Malo - 27 Feb. 1854 Paris). French priest and 
writer; socialist. - 73. 

La Mettrie, Julien Offray de (25 Dec. 1709 St. Malo -11 Nov. 1751 Potsdam). French 
philosopher, “materialist”, atheist. -13. 

Land^uer, Gustav (7 April 1870 Karlsruhe - 2 May 1919 Munich). German anarchist; 

Kf h council republic ' muidered by soldiers - • 

Lan e , Joseph (2 April 1851 Benson - 3 Sept. 1920 East Ham). English antistatist socialist: 
as Nettlau thought, one of the best heads English socialism possessed in the 19th 
century. -151; Anti-Statist ..., 209. 

LAnge, Francois Joseph [Lange, Franz-Joseph] (1743 Baden, Germany -15 Nov. 1793 
Lyon [decapitated]). German-French revolutionary and writer. - 29. 

Lange, Rudolf (died 24/25 June 1914). German anarchist communist. - 226. 

Lao Tse (6th Cent. B.C.). Pre-Confucian Chinese philosopher. - 259 

Lassalle, Ferdinand (11 April 1824 Breslau - 31 Aug. 1864 Geneva). German socialist and 
publicist. His concept of the People's State (“Volksstaat”) exerted a profound influence 
on the German labour movement; founded in 1863 the General German Workers’ 
Association, forerunner of the Social Democratic Party. - 49,59, 60. 

Lassasie, L. K (? ). French Icarian and socialist, friend of Ddjacque; lived since the 1850s 
until the end of the century as interpreter in London. - 81. 

Lazare, Bernard (see Bernard-Lazare). 

Leader (The) (London). - 37. 

League for Peace and Freedom. - 69,106-107; Peace Congress Geneva 1867 (foundation), 
106; Congress Berne 1868, 107,109. 

League of Anti-patriots. -163. 

Leclerc, Theophile (Dec. 1771 Montbrison - [unknown]). French revolutionary; one of the 
Enrages and member of the Cordelier club; editor of LAmi du Peuple -16 

Ledru-Rollin, Alexandre-Auguste (2 Feb. 1807 Fontenay-aux-Roses - 31 Dec. 1874 Paris) 
French lawyer and republican politician; from 1851 to 1870 in exile in Belgium and 
England. - 75. 
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Lefrangais (Lefrangois called), Gustave Adolphe (30 Jan. 1826 Angers - 16 May 1901 
Paris). French teacher, then accountant; socialist, mamber of the International and the 
Paris Commune; close to anarchism and critical of anarchists. - 81,128. 

Legien, Carl (1 Dec. 1861 Marienburg, Prussia - 26 Dec. 1920 Berlin). German Social- 
Democrat and leading trade-unionist. -102,272. 

Lenin, Vladimir Il’ich (22 April 1870 Simbirsk - 21 Jan. 1924 Gorki nr. Moscow). Russian 
politician and profiteer. -17, 284. 

Leroux, Pierre (17 April 1797 Bercy nr. Paris - 11 April 1871 Paris). French utopian, then 
Christian socialist. - 48. 

Lessing, Gotthold Ephraim (22 Jan. 1729 Kamenz - 15 Feb. 1781 Braunschweig). German 
writer, dramatist and critic of the Enlightenment. -11-12, 98. 

Leszczynski, Stanislas 1 (1677 - 1766). Polish king, father-in-law of Louis XV of France; 
author of the utopia of the kingdom of Dumocala. - 24. 

Leverdays, Emile (1835 - 1890 Morbain, Manche). French Proudhonist and International¬ 
ist; antiparliamentarian writer. - 49,165. 

Levezan, Georghe (29 March 1869 Bacau - ?). Romanian anarchist, in the 1890s during his 
studies actively involved in the anarchist movement in Geneva, Paris and Brussels. - 
257. 

Lhermitte, Gaston (? ). French libertarian and pacifist; one of the founders (with Domela 
Nieuwenheuis, Tailhade, Georges Darien a.o.) of the International Antimilitarist 
Association (Amsterdam 1904), precursor of the WRI. - 237. 

Liberia e Giustizia (Naples). -106. 

Libertad, Albert (Pseud, of Albert Joseph) (24 Nov. 1875 Bordeaux - 12 Nov. 1908 Paris). 
French accountant, then corrector, and anarchist; founder and editor oiUAnarchie. - 290. 

Libertaire (Le) (Paris 1895). -162, 280, 290. 

Libertaire (Le) (New York). - 75-76. 

Libertas (Boston). - 40. 

Liberte (La) (Brussels). - 49,110,120. 

Liberty (Boston-New York). - 34,38-40,146,196,199, 213, 263. 

Licht en Waarheid (Amsterdam). - 236. 

Liebknecht, Wilhelm (29 March 1826 GieBen - 7 Aug. 1900 Berlin). German journalist, 
with Bebel one of the founders of the Social Democratic Workers’ Party. - 243. 

Lingg, Louis (9 Sept. 1864 Schwetzingen -10 Nov. 1887 Chicago). - German-American 
anarchist; sentenced to death for the Ilaymarket incident, he killed himself the day 
before the execution. - 214. 

Listki 'Khleb i Volia’ (London). - 211, 248, 279. 

Llunas Pujols, Jose ( 1850 Reus - 1905 Barcelona). Spanish typesetter, writer and anarchist. 
- 183, 186-189,195, 210. 

Lo Savio, Nicold (17 February 1832 Putignano - 6 October 1911 Macerata). Italian lawyer, 
economist, writer of socialist tendencies; in contact with Bakunin in Florence in the 
1860s. - 50. 

Lokalisten (Germany; non-Marxist trade unions). - 223; and syndicalism, 224. 

London - International Social-Revolutionary Congress (1881). -149; Congress 1913, 277. 

London Confederation of Rational Reformers. - 36. 

Lopez Arango, Emilio (25 May 1894 Cudilleros, province Oviedo, Spain - 25 October 1929 
Buenos Aires). Spanish-Argentian baker; anarchist; one of the editors of La Protesta ; 
assassinated by Severino di Giovanni and three other Italian anarchists. - 263-264. 

Lopez Montenegro, Jose ( 1832P-1908 Barcelona). Spanish anarchist and Internationalist, 
editor of e.g Los Desheredados and El Proletariado\ emigrated in 1902 to Argentina. - 
207. 

Lorenzo, Anselmo (21 April 1841 Toledo - 7 December 1914 Barcelona). Spanish 
Internationalist and anarchist, freethinker and Freemason; one of the most important 
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207^229 ( f 267 early SPan ‘ Sh ‘ ab0U1 ' movement -'U4,121,122,133,193-196,203,206, 
L ° r u°M And ^ Georges Roulot; 23 Oct. 1885 Paris -11 March 1963 

Louis XI (3 July 1423 Bourges - 30 Aug. 1483 nr. Tours). King of France - 7 

Louis XV (1710-10 May 1774). French King.-24. 

Luce, Maximilien (13 March 1858 Paris - 6 Feb 1941 Pnn^ ;__ • • , . 

Lum, Dyer Darnel (15 Feb. 1839 Geneva, N.Y. - 6 April 1893 New York) American 

Vo l^“c“ S w?Il4 t0 thE Haymarke ‘ martyrS and S ° metime COmpanion ° f 
Luz, Fabio (?). Latin-American writer and libertarian. - 265 

a r 864 e i8 R 66) ert 48 n0 dateS k "° Wn) - ° iSCiple of Proudhon ' “-editor of LaRhegauche 
Lycurgus (9th cent. BC). Legendary lawgiver of Sparta. - 21. 

Mahly Gabriel Bonnot de (14 March 1709 Grenoble - 23 April 1785 Paris). French 
p dosopher, political thinker and historian; communist. - 21,24,65 
Mackay, John Henry (6 February 1864 Greenock, Scotland -16 May 1933 Berlin) 
German-Scottish individualist anarchist poet and writer; biographer o^tfrni - 40 , 54 - 

Magdn, Ricardo Flores see Flores Magdn, Ricardo. 

Mainwaring, Samuel (14 December 1841 Neath, South Wales - 29 September 1907 

Mak y h^ 

Malatesta, Errico (14 Dec. 1853 Santa Maria Capua Vetere " C se“)’- 2 f July 1932 

149 ' 152 ' 158 ’ 163 ' 167-180 passim 198-203:209 

224, 227, 234, 237, 246, 257,262, 264, 280-281, 284, 286, 291. 

^sas?s"r - 1938 » - 

""SSSs ' 13 ^ ““ a " e " ,> ' F “ h *»“«.*■ ■ 

Ma "r L^ t ,r Hr,Qp TereSa (p l eud ' Sol . edad Gustavo; 30November 1865 Villanueva y Geltrd 
Juan MonKenWF‘f lan ’ Sp ? nish anarchist ' writer collector; companion of 

M : ,nn P^H h T? d ! nC ? Ura es) and mother of erica Montseny. -195. 

Mann, Friedrich 1 heodor (pseud. Julius Werden; 21 Feb. 1780 Berlin -13 Sent 

Berlin-Charlottenburg). German Lutheran priest, jouSand^writerfJnSof 
,, Proudhoman articles to Freie Zeitung (Wiesbaden, 1850), - 58. 
ann Tom (15 April 1856 Foleshill nr. Coventry -13 March 1941 Glassington nr. Leeds) 

(rrr a g£ sr* 1900 very wendiywith the London 

Mano Negra (La). -190, 204. 

Marat, Jean Paul (24 May 1743 Boudry -13 July 1793 Paris). French physician writer and 
revolutionary; received the wrong woman in his bath. -161 
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Marechal, Sylvain (15 August 1750 Paris -18 Jan. 1803 Paris). French (libertarian) writer 
and freethinker. -11-12,16, 65, 98. 

Marie, Maximilien (?). French mutualist socialist (1848). - 66 

Marr, Wilhelm (16 Nov. 1819 Magdeburg -17 July 1904 Hamburg). German writer and 
journalist; held in the 1840s, while in Switzerland, anarchist positions; became later 
violently anti-semitic. - 57, 58, 97. 

Martinez Campos y Anton, Arsenio (1831 Segovia -1900 Zarauz, Guipuzcoa). Spanish 
General, from 1891 to 1893 Capiton general of Barcelona and responsible for the violent 
repression of progressives; Paulino PalMs tried to blow him up with two bombs. - 203. 

Martinez de Mata (no dates known). Spanish monk, semi-revolutionary; regarded (in 
Spam) as a precursor of D. Ricardo, A. Smith, and K. Marx. - 84. 

Marx, Karl (5 May 1818 Trier -14 March 1883 London). - 38, 49-50, 53-55 57 59-62 101 
103-104, 108-111, 113, 116, 124, 129-136 passim, 226, 239, 246, 247, 253 291 

Marxism. - 25, 60,135,180, 212, 224, 231-235, 240, 246, 247, 253, 259, 279 281 ’ 

Marxists. - 38, 60, 61, 131, 211, 212, 226, 234, 246, 291; and International, 130,131- 
International Congress London, 234. 

Maryson, Dr. Jacob A. (6 May 1866 Yevye nr. Vilna -1941 New York). Jewish-American 
physician, writer and translator; translated e.g. Mill’s On Liberty, Kropotkin's Mutual 
Aid Fields, factories and workshops and Ethics-, Stirner’s Der Einzige und sem Eigentum 
and Marx Kapital. - 255; Some Misconceptions..., 215, 

Mattei, Fttore (1851 Livorno -1915 Buenos Aires). Italian Internationalist, then anarchist 
active in Italy, then Marseille, since 1880 in Argentinia. - 264. 

Maximov, Grigori (10 Nov. 1893 Mitsutchino, Smolensk -16 March 1950 Chicago). Russian 
anarcho-syndicalist. -250. 

May, Jean Joseph (died probably in 1842). Follower of Babeuf, then libertarian; one of the 
editors of UHumanitaire . - 65. 

Mayer, Gustav (4 Oct. 1871 Prenzlau, Germany - 21 Febr. 1948 Oxford). German 
economist, journalist and historian; author of the best biography of Friedrich Engels, 
editor of Lassalle's works and correspondence, and of an important collection of 
materials on the English International (published only in 1995). - 54. 

Mazzini, Giuseppe (22 June 1805 Genoa -10 March 1872 Pisa). Italian republican and 
leader or the Italian national liberation movement. - 20, 23, 77, 91 104 126 133* 
Mazzinists, 131. > > , , 

Mechnikov, Lev Ilich (30 May 1838 St. Petersburg - 30 June 1888 Clarens, Switzerland). 
Russian scholar, writer and revolutionary; participant in Garibaldi’s campaign; close to 
Herzen and Bakunin; friend and secretary of Elisde Reclus -165. 

Meissner, Alfred M. (15 Oct. 1822 Teplitz, Bohemia - 29 May 1885 Bregenz [suicidel). 
German poet, dramatist and novelist. - 50. 

Mella, Ricardo (Sept. 1861 Vigo - 7 August 1925 Vigo). Topographer and engineer; Spanish 
^ anarchist. - 170,185,195-203, 207. 

Menard, Louis (19 Oct. 1822 Paris - 9 Feb. 1901 Paris). Classical scholar, scientist 
(discovered collodion in 1848), painter, and novelist; politically close to Proudhon 
C Prologue d’une revolution), and also later sympethatic to anarchism and anarchists. - 46. 

Meneses, Antonio Gonzalez Garcfa (dates unknown). Spanish Internationalist and anarchist 
of the 1860s and 1870s; student, at times dyer; in 1890 professor in Sevilla. - 122-123. 

Merlino, Francesco Saverio (9 September 1856 Naples - 30 June 1930 Rome) -150 151 
163, 166, 168-173,188,192, 203, 228, 234-235, 257, 286. ’ ’ 

Mesa y Leompart, Jose (1831 Alhucemas, Malaga - 1904 Saint-Macaire, France). 

Andalusian typesetter and socialist; after “Bakunist" beginnings, he became Marxist- 
translator of Marx. -116 

Mesnil, Jacques (Pseud., i.e. Jean-Jacques Dwelshauvers) (9 July 1872 Brussels -14 Nov. 
1940 Montmaur-en-Diois, France). Belgian anarchist, writer, art historian. With his wife 
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Clara Koetlitz he was among Elisde Reclus' most intimate friends since the mid-1890s; 
over many years living in Florence, he was (together with his friend Aby Warburg) 
particularly fascinated by the Italian Renaissance and its paintings and wrote e.g. an 
extraordinary book on Botticelli; like many anarchists enthusiastic over the Russian 
Revolution, he became for a while until the later 1920s Communist before again 
returning to his libertarian roots. His unfortunately relatively few contributions to the 
anarchist press are among the most intelligent and impressive published before 1914. - 
228-229 

Melhofer, Johannes C. H. E (17 August 1863 Gendt, Netherlands - 24 October 1933 
Blaricum, Netherlands). Dutch anarchist and co-operator; published articles in the 
anarchist press since the mid-1880s; editor oiDe Anarchist (1888-1896 [1892-1894]; 
1896; 1899). - 236. 

Meunier, Theodule (ca. 1860 - 25 July 1907 Cayenne). Responsible for the bombs that 
exploded at the Cafe Very (April 1892) and the Loban barracks (March 1892); arrested 
in London in June 1894, extradited and sentenced to deportation and forced labour for 
life. -161. 

Mezentsov, Nikolai Vladimirovich (1827 - 4 August 1878 St. Petersburg). General, from 
1864 to 1874 Director of the Third Section Chief of staff of the Corps of Gendarmes; 
assassinated by Stepniak (Kravchinsky). - 245. 

Michel, Louise (29 May 1830 Vroncourt - 9 Jan. 1905 Marseille). French teacher and 
anarchist; member of the Paris Commune, deported to New Caledonia; from 1890 until 
1895 and then intermittently until her death she lived in London. - 14,146,160,161, 
290; and La Revolution sociale, 160; and the Commune, 128. 

Mignon, Dr. Alfred (pseud. Max Clair; 5 Nov. 1872 Romorantin - [after 1926]). French 
pharmacist; anarchist writer. - 290. 

Mill, John Stuart (20 May 1806 London - 8 May 1873 Avignon). English philosopher and 
economist; in the last years of his life subscriber to theLe Progres (ed. by James 
Guillaume) and other anarchist papers. - 28. 

Millerand, Alexandre (10 Febr. 1859 Paris - 7 April 1943 Versailles). First French socialist 
to become a Minister (1899-1903); later French president (1920-1924). - 272. 

Minos of Crete. - 21. 

Mirbeau, Octave (16 Feb. 1850 Trevi^res -16 Feb. 1917 Paris). French journalist, art 
critic, and novelist; after conservative beginnings, he became anarchist around 1890. - 
165 

Modern Times (colony). - 33,36, 37, 80. 

Modern School (Stelton). - 255. 

Mohammed (ca. 570 - 8 June 632). Founder of Islam. - 8. 

Moineaux, Jules (1857 Lifege -13 Sept. 1934 Rodange, Luxemburg). Belgian anarchist; 
imprisoned (with a number of other anarchists) in Summer 1892 and released only after 
years of public discussion in Nov. 1901; remained anarchist. - 230. 

Molar, Joaquin (?). Catalan worker, member of a labour delegation to Madrid in 1855. - 88. 

Molinari, Ettore (pseud. Epifane; 1867 Cremona -10 Nov. 1926 Milan). Italian chemical 
engineer; anarchist; in the early 1890s he lived in London and wrote La Guerra 
all’Oppressore [London 18911, a guide to chemical and other means in the class war. - 
178, 227. 

Molinari, Luigi (15 Dec. 1866 Cremona -12 July Milan). Italian jurist; anarchist, particu¬ 
larly active in popular education; editor of Universita popolare, and founder of the 
Modern School in Milan. -178. 

Momoro, Antoine Francois (13 Nov. 1755 Besangon - 24 March 1794 Paris). French 
revolutionary, who advanced in 1792 the slogan: “Liberty, dgalitd, fraternity” (Liberty, 
equality, fraternity); guillotined with Hdbert and his group. -16. 
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Moncasi, Juan Oliva (Executed Dec. 1878). Spanish worker from Tarragona, who during a 
four-day-visit in Madrid tried on 25 Oct. 1878 to shoot King Alfonso XII of Spain. -164. 

Monde Ouvrier (Le) (Paris, 1899). - 269. 

Montaigne, Michel de (28 Feb. 1533 nr. Bordeaux - 13 Sept. 1592 nr. Bordeaux). French 
writer; closest friend of Etienne de La Bodtie. -12. 

Montels, Jules (25 March 1843 Gignac, France - 20 Sept. 1916 TUnis). French Internation¬ 
alist, Member of the Paris Commune and participant of the Commune of Narbonne; took 
refuge in Switzerland; teacher of Tolstoy's sons from 1878 on. -140. 

Montesquieu, Charles Louis de Secondat, baron de (18 Jan. 1689 nr. Bordeaux -10 Feb. 
1755 Paris). French political writer. -11. 

Montseny Mane, Federica (12 Feb. 1905 Madrid -14 Jan. 1994 Toulouse, France). Spanish 
anarchist, daughter of Juan Montseny (Urales) and Teresa Marid y Miravent (Soledad 
Gustavo). - 207. 

Montseny y Carret, Juan (pseud. Federico Urales) (18 August 1864 Reus -12 March 1942 
Combs-la-Ville, France). Spanish anarchist, journalist and writer, editor of La Revista 
blanca and other journals; husband of Teresa Mand and father of Federica Montseny. - 
195, 199, 201-204, 207. 

Mooney, Thomas (Tom) Joseph (8 Dec. 1882 Chicago - 6 March 1942 San Francisco, Cal.). 
American socialist and syndicalist, member of the IWW; framed and sentenced to death 
(later commuted to lefe imprisonment) for a bombing that killed ten people (San 
Francisco, July 1916); pardoned after more than twenty years of International agitation in 
1939. - 294. 

Morago, see Gonzalez Morago, Tomds. 

Moravian Brothers. Faction of the followers of Jan Hus under the guidance of E Chelcicky. - 

8 . 

Morburger, Carl (pseud, of Josef Schlossberger; born 1 March 1875 Briinn). Sudeten 
German writer, lived from about 1900 abroad (Switzerland, then Sweden); author of 
libertarian novels. - 222. 

More (Morus), Thomas (7 Feb. 1478 London - 7 July 1535 London). English politician who 
was forced to take his job seriously. - 9, 24, 65. 

Morel, Hector (1821[?’J -1891). Belgian antiauthoritarian socialist. - 74. 

Morelly, (born c. 1715 - [dates and places unknown]). French writer, “utopian communist”. - 
16, 24, 65. 

Morris, William (24 March 1834 Walthamstow - 3 Oct. 1896 Hammersmith). English poet 
and writer, craftsman and libertarian socialist. - 149,151,196, 209-215,263. 

Morse, Sidney H. (died February 1903). - 34, 38. 

Mortensen Eymund, Ivar Julius (1857 - ? ). Norwegian writer and anarchist. - 97, 241. 

Most, Johann (John) Joseph (5 Febr. 1846 Augsburg, Bavaria -17 March 1906 Cincinnati). 
German bookbinder; Social Democratic deputy, then social revolutionary, finally 
anarchist; his paper Freiheit (1879-1910) was the most influential German anarchist 
paper of the late 19th century. - 34, 38, 61,149,150-152, 214, 218-219, 233, 240. 

Mother Earth (New York). - 216. 

Mouvement socialiste (Paris). - 236. 

Mroszkowski, Walerian (pseud. Ostroga; 1840 Oloncu [Russia] -1 Oct. 1889 Paris). 

Polish student of medecine, then photographer; friend of Bakunin and member of his 
intimate circle. - 256. 

Miihsam, Erich (6 April 1878 Berlin - 10 July 1934 Oranienburg). German poet, writer and 
anarchist, close friend of Gustav Landauer; edited Kain (1911-1914,1918-1919) and 
Fanal (1926-1933); imprisoned 1918,1919-1924; arrested on 28 Febr. 1933, murdered in 
a concentration camp. - 226, 294. 

Miilberger, Dr. Arthur (1847 -1907). German physician, Proudhonian; translator and 
biographer of Proudhon; published Ernst Busch's works. - 50-51,222. 
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Multatuli (pseud.) see Dekker, Eduard Douwes. 

Municipio Libre (El) (Barcelona). -182. 

Murat, Joachim (25 March 1767 La Bastide-Fortuniere -13 Oct. 1815 Pizzo, Italy). French 
soldier, some time king of Naples; court-martialled and shot by the Austrians. - 99. 

Mushoiu [Mu§oiu], Panait ( 1864 -1944). Romanian socialist and anarchist; the most 
persistent publisher of anarchist materials in Romania. - 257. 

Mussolini, Benito (29 July 1883 Dovia - 28 April 1945). Italian socialist, translator of 
Kropotkin, Fascist dictator. -17,284. 

Nacht, Siegfried (Arnold Roller) (17 Jan. 1878 Vienna -12 Dec. 1956 Flushing, Queens, 
N.Y,). Journalist; anarchist, active between the beginning of the century and the First 
World War in Austria, Bohemia, Switzerland, France, Spain and London; author of some 
of the most widely translated anarchist and anarchosyndicalist pamphlets. - 223-224, 

226. 

Napoleon (I) Bonaparte (15 Aug. 1769 Ajaccio, Corsica - 5 May 1821 St. Helena). 
Corsican soldier, who made a career in France, and then did his best to spread French 
culture, as General and then self-proclaimed Emperor. - 15,17, 24, 52, 84, 99, 284. 

Napoleon III (Louis Napoldon Bonaparte) (20 April 1808 Paris -9 Jan. 1873 Chislehurst). 
Nephew of Napoleon I; elected President of France in 1848; seized arbitrary power in 
December 1851, established the Second Empire in 1852 and, following his uncle's 
example, made himself Emperor (resigned in 1870). - 70-71, 99, 266. 

NarodnoeDelo (Geneva). -107,117. 

Nathan Ganz, Edward (6 Jan. 1856 Mainz -18 March 1934 Bad Homburg). German-Jewish 
anarchist; editor of The An-archist (Boston, Jan. 1881), Mexican delegate to the 1881 
London Congress. -38 

National Arbeids-Secretariaat (NAS). - 234 

Naturism. - 287. 

Nechaev, Sergei Gennadievich (2 Oct. 1847 Ivanovo-Voznessensk - 3 Dec. 1882 Peter-and- 
Paul fortress, St. Petersburg). Russian revolutionary and conspirator, who managed to 
exploit Bakunin for his own ends; extradited from Switzerland and turned over to the 
Russian government in 1872, he died in prison. -117,132, 246, 257,258 

Neo-Blanquism. - 287. 

Neo-Malthusianism. - 35,229, 289. 

Nettlau, Max (30 April 1865 Neuwaldegg nr. Vienna - 23 July 1944 Amsterdam). - 200-201, 

221, 223; Coeurderoy/owrs d’Exil, (ed.), 78; Bakunin, Oeuvres, (ed.), 107; Some 
Misconceptions, 215. 

Neues Leben (Berlin). - 220. 

Neumann, Stanislav Kostka (5 June 1875 Prague - 28 June 1947 Prague). Czech 
journalist, writer and poet; anarchist, after the First World War Communist and later 
even Stalinist -260 

Neve, Johann (12 April 1844 Uelvesbuell - 8 Dec. 1896 Moabit prison, Berlin). German 
socialist, then anarchist. - 226. 

New Harmony. - 32-33. 

Nicholas I (6 July 1796 - 2 March 1855). Russian Emperor. - 70 

Niel, Louis (25 Oct. 1872 Aubin -18 Aug. 1952 Bastia, Corsica). French syndicalist; shortly 
secretary of the CGT. - 275 

Nietzsche, Friedrich (15 Oct. 1844 Rocken - 25 Aug. 1900 Weimar). German philosopher. - 

222, 241 

N’Importe Qui (ps.) see Antoine, Michel. 

Nineteenth Century (The) (London). - 211. 

Ny Tid (Copenhagen). - 240. 

Nye Tid (Chicago). - 240. 
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Nys, Ernest (1851 Courtrai - 1920 Brussels). Belgian jurist and historian; close to Reclus 
and Kropotkin. - 230. 

O’Brien, James Bronterre (6 Feb. - 1802 Granard, Ireland - 2 Dec. 1864 London). Irish- 
English lawyer, radical journalist; Chartist. - 36. 

Obshchina (Geneva). - 245 

Oerter, Fritz (19 Febr. 1869 Straubing - 20 Sept. 1935 Fiirth) German lithographer and 
anarchist. - 226. 

Ogilvie, William (1736 Pittensear nr. Elgin -14 Feb. 1819 Aberdeen). - Professor of 
humanity; proponent of agrarian reform and author of An Essay on the Right of Property 
in Land { 1782). 

Ontwaking (Antwerp). - 228. 

Oppenheimer, Dr. Franz (30 March 1864 Berlin - 30 Sept. 1943 Los Angeles). German- 
Jewish physician, then sociologist. - 62. 

Orden (El) (clandestine). -181. 

Ortt, Felix Louis (9 June 1866 Groningen, Netherlands -15 October 1959 Soest). Dutch 
“Christian anarchist”; pacifist; propagandist of vegetarianism. - 237. 

Osugi, Sakae (17 January 1885 Marugame -16 September 1923 Tokyo). Japanese anarchist 
and anarcho-syndicalist; murdered with his lover (and also anarchist) Ito Noe by police. - 

Otero, ? (Executed Dec. 1879). Spanish pastry cook who tried to shoot King Alfonso XII of 
Spain during his honeymoon, Dec. 1879. - 164. 

Outine, Nicolai Isakovitch see Utin. 

Ouvrier des Deux Mondes (L) (Paris, 1897-1898). - 269 

Owen, Robert (14 May 1771 Newton, Wales -17 Nov. 1858 Newton). British industrialist, 
philanthropist and communitarian socialist. - 24-27,32,36,41, 57,209. 

Page, [no further details known] French goldsmith, member of the group that edited 
EHumanitaire (1841). - 65. 

Paillette, Paul (died Feb. 1920). French jeweller, then professional (anarchist) singer and 
poet. -165. 

Pallas Latorre, Paulino (1862 Cambril, Tarragona - 6 Oct. 1893 Montjuich prison [executed 
by a firing squad]). Spanish socialist, then anarchist who tried to elevate General 
Martinez Campos, responsible for governing Barcelona, and some of his staff even 
higher in the hierarchy (24 Sept. 1893). - 203. 

Paraf-Javal, Georges (31 Oct. 1858 Paris - 1942 Montlugon). French individualist 
anarchist journalist and writer, Freemason. - 290. 

Pare, William (1805-18 June 1873). English co-operator and Owenite. - 27, 36. 

Parrini, Icilio Ugo (1851 Livorno -1906). Italian anarchist, active for most of his life in 
Egypt. -262 

Parsons, Albert R. (20 June 1848 Montgomery, Alab. -11 Nov. 1887 Chicago). American 
anarchist journalist; one of the Haymarket martyrs. -149, 214. 

Parteien (Die) (Hamburg). - 59. 

Pataud, Emile (1870 Paris - after 1920). French electrician, socialist and syndicalist. -124, 
270, 280 

Pavlik, Mikhail Ivanovich (17 Sept. 1853 Monastyrsk nr. Kosov - 26 Jan. 1915 Lvov. 
Ukrainian writer and journalist, nationalist and antireligious populist. - 256 

Peaceful Revolutionist (The) (Cincinnati; Utopia). - 33 

Pecqueur, Constantin (4 Oct. 1801 Arleux -1887). French economist, first Saint/Simonian, 
then utopian socialist of this own brand. - 29. 

Pelletier, Claude (23 April 1816 EArbresle (Rhone) - 2 December 1881 New York). French 
socialist and anarchist; emigrated to the USA in 1852. - 74,193. 
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Pellicer Paraire, Antonio (23 Febr 1851 Barcelona - May 1916 Buenos Aires). Spanish 
typesetter and anarchist. - 125-126,151,186, 195-197, 202,203. 

Pelloutier, Fernand Leonce Emile (1 Oct. 1867 Paris -13 March 1901 Paris). French 
journalist, anarchist and syndicalist. - 234, 267-272, 277,281 

Pensiero e Volonta (Rome). -177. 

Pentecost, Hugh 0.( ? ). American progressive writer, single-taxer and freethinker; editor 
of The Twentieth Century . - 34,214. 

Pere DucMne (Le) (Paris). - 49. 

Pere Peinard (Le) (Paris). -161, 267. 

Perron, Charles (6 Dec. 1837 Petit-Saconnez nr. Geneva - 7 March 1909 Geneva). Swiss 
cartographer, close to Bakunin and friend and collaborator of Reclus. -142. 

Perrot, Joseph (8 Nov. 1838 Boussac - [unknown]). French writer, some time Proudhonist; 
Communard. - 48. 

Perseguido (El) (Buenos Aires). - 203. 

Pestalozzi, Johann Heinrich (12 Jan. 1746 Zurich -17 Feb. 1827 Brugg). Swiss 
educational reformer -12. 

Petit, Michel (pseud, of Dr. Edouard Duchemin). - 290 

Peukert, Josef (22 Jan. 1855 Albrechtshof nr.Gablonz, Bohemia - 3 March 1910 Chicago). 
Bohemian anarchist; bitter enemy of John Most. - 226. 

Peuple (Le) (Paris, 1848-49). - 46. 

Pfau, Karl Ludwig (25 Aug. 1821 Heilbronn -12 April 1894 Stuttgart). German writer, poet, 
satirist and radical journalist, after 1848 in exile in Switzerland, Paris, London, Brussels; 
translator of Proudhon (whom he knew in Paris) and Tillier. - 50. 

Pi y Margall, Francisco (29 April 1824 Barcelona - 29 Nov. 1901 Madrid). Spanish jurist, 
writer and federalist politician; briefly President of Spain; deeply influenced by 
Proudhon, he was his main popularizer in Spain. - 24,37, 50, 56, 80, 85, 87-89,98. 

Pic, Ulysse (dates unknown; born ca. 1824 in the Dep. of Gers in France). French journalist 
and writer; friend of Anselme Bellegarigue. - 67. 

Pierrot, Dr. Marc (23 June Nevers -19 Feb. 1950 Paris). French physician and anarchist, 
editor of Les Temps nouveaux (new ser.) and Plus Loin. - 277-278,290 

Pignal, Felix (dates unknown). French radical and in the 1850s refugee in the USA; at one 
point libertarian; around 1900 mayor in a village nr. Cluny. - 72. 

Pindy, Jean-Louis ( 1840 Brest, France - 24 June 1917 La Chaux de Fonds, Switzerland). 
French Communard (who set fire to the Paris City Hall during the Commune) and 
anarchist, with Paul Brousse founder of LAvant-garde. -143-145,227. 

Pini, Vittorio (ca. 1860 - 1903 Cayenne). Italian Mazzinist, then socialist, since 1886 
anarchist (‘'Intransigents”) and one of Lhe more sympathetic illegalists; in 1890 
sentenced to 20 years hard labour in Guyana. -163. 

Pisacane, Carlo (22 Aug. 1818 Naples - 1 July 1857 Sanza). Italian revolutionary and 
socialist; friend of G. Fanelli. - 24, 80, 91, 92, 99; and Fanelli, 92; Saggi Storici-Politici- 
Militari suU’Italia, 92, 93; Testament , 92. 

Pittsburgh strike 1877, 38 

Plato (ca. 427 - ca. 347 BC). Greek philosopher. - 21, 65. 

Plebe (La) (Milan). -167. 

Plekhanov, Georgii Valentinovitch (29 Nov./ll Dec. 1856 Gudalovka - 30 May 1918 
Terioki, Finland). - 246. 

Plockboy [Plockhoy, Ploquoy, Pluckhoy or Pluqoy], Pieter Cornelisz (born in Zierikzee, 
Netherlands - died after 1694 in Germantown, Philadelphia). Dutch “Christian socialist” 
(before the word) and co-operator, first active in England in the 1650s. -10. 

Pompery, Edouard de (1812 Couvrelle, Aisne - 1895 Paris). French lawyer, writer and 
journalist; Fourierist. - 28. 
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Popolo (II) (Florence). -167. 

Popular universities. - 289. 

Porvenir social (El) (Barcelona). - 203. 

Potelle, Ernest ( ca. 1852 - Oct. 1884). French Proudhonist. - 50. 

Pouget, Emile (12 Oct. 1860 Pont-de-Salars nr. Rodez - 21 July 1931 Loz£re). French 
anarchist and then anarcho-syndicalist. - 81,124,160,161,172, 234, 238, 266-268, 
270-272, 273, 275, 277, 280-281. 

Prat, Jose (died 17 July 1932 Barcelona). Spanish writer and translator; anarchist. - 264. 

Praystink, Eligius (around 1525-1545). Flemish heretic, leader of the Libertines 
(“Lo'ists”) of Antwerp. - 8. 

Productor (El) (Barcelona). - 126, 146,176,194-197, 201-203. 

Progres (Le) (Le Locle). -108,116. 

Proletaire (Le). (Brussels). - 76. 

Proletaren (Copenhagen). - 240. 

Protesta (La) (Buenos Aires). -134, 263-264. 

Proudhon (Le) (Paris). - 49. 

Proudhon, Pierre-Joseph (15 Jan. 1809 Besangon -19 Jan. 1865 P&ssy). French writer, 
often called “father of anarchism” because he was the first to use the term in a positive 
political sense. -18, 24, 37, 38-40, 43-51, 56, 58-59, 66, 68, 70, 75, 80, 85, 90, 97, 98, 
103,105,106, 161,169,185, 199, 222, 230; and Bakunin, 51, 95; and Marx, 51, 130; 
and war, 291; and federalism, 45, 47; in Germany, 51,222, 223; main works, 45-46; 
Mutualism, 45; on nationalism, 47. 

Proudhonism. - 48, 49, 57,103-105,109,113, 114, 117,132,157. 

Pyat, Felix (4 Oct. 1810 Vierzon - 3 Aug. 1889 Saint-Gratien). French writer and politician; 
authoritarian socialist. -132. 

Pythagoras (ca. 580 - ca. 500 BC). Greek philosopher and mathematician. - 65. 

Quakers. - 254. 

Question sociale (La) (Brussels). -166. 

Questione sociale (La) (Paterson-New York). -177,217. 

Questione Sociale (La) (Florence). -150,167,177. 

Quiding, Niels Herman (pseud. Nils Nilsson; 1808 - 1886). Swedish Socialist and writer. - 
97, 242, 243. 

Quillard, Pierre (14 July 1864 Paris - 5 Feb. 1912 Paris). French classical scholar, writer 
and translator; anarchist; since the mid-1890s particularly active to draw attention to the 
extermination of Armenians by4he Turks and Kurds. -165. 

Rabelais, Frangois (ca. 1483/1484 La Devintere, nr. Chinon - 9 April or 9 Nov. 1553 Paris). 
French monk, then physician, and writer; author of the earliest libertarian utopia (the 
abbey of Thelema with its motto: “Do what you will”, in his Gargantua ). - 8-9,12. 

Rabochy Mir (Zurich etc.). - 248. 

Radical Review (The) (New Bedford, Mass.). - 34, 37. 

Radical (Melbourne). - 263. 

Ralli (-Arbore), Zamfiri Konstantinovich Ralli-Arbore (26 Nov. 1848 Chernovitsy, 

Bessarabia - 5 June 1933 Bukarest). Russian revolutionary and writer; close to Bakunin 
and to Nechaev. - 257. 

Ramus, Pierre (Pseud.) see GroBmann, Rudolf. 

Ravachol (Koeningstein), Jean-Frangois (15 Oct. 1859 Chamond -11 July 1892 
Montbrison). French illegalist and anarchist; guillotined. -164. 

Reason (Australia). - 263. 

Rebmann, Andreas Georg Friedrich (24 Nov. 1768 Kitzingen -16 Sept. 1824 
Wiesbaden). German radical writer and journalist; “German Jacobin”. -11. 
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Reclus brothers. - 70,92. 

Reclus, Jean-Pierre-Michel Elie (11 June 1827 Sainte-Foy-la-Grande -11 February 1904 
Brussels). French ethnologist, co-operator and libertarian socialist; elder brother of 
Elisde. - 29, 37, 92,109,157, 228, 237; and anarchism, 109; and Bakunin, 109. 

Reclus, Paul Andrd (25 May 1858 Neuilly-sur-Seine -19 January 1941 Montpellier). 

French scientist, son of Elie Reclus; anarchist, from 1894 to 1905 in England and 
Scotland. - 228, 

Reclus, Elisde-Jean-Jacques (15 March 1830 Sainte-Foy-la-Grande - 4 July 1905 Thourout, 
Belgium). French geographer and anarchist. -14, 37,38, 68-69, 74, 80, 83, 92, 98, 109, 
127,138,144,151, 154-159,164-165, 215, 228, 230, 237, 239-240, 243, 246, 257; and 
Bakunin, 108; and illegalism, 163; and Kropotkin, 157,159; and the Commune, 128; and 
tolerance, 151; and war, 291; Correspondence, 157; his anarchism, 155. 

Reforme Sociale (La) (Brussels). -166. 

Reforme (La) (Paris). - 68, 73. 

Regional Federation Spain. - 89,150. 

Reichel, Adolf (30 Aug. 1816 Turtnitz, Prussia - 5 March 1896 Berne, Switzerland). 
Musician, since 1842 one of Bakunin’s closest and (with Adolf Vogt) his most faithful 
friend. - 96. 

Reinsdorf, August (31 January 1849 Pegau, Saxony - 7 February 1885 Halle; beheaded). 
German anarchist, active in Switzerland and Germany; executed for having organized a - 
failed - attempt on the life of the Kaiser (and a dozen or so Kings and princes at the same 
time). -142, 218-219. 

Reitzel, Robert (27 January 1849 Weitenau, Baden - 31 March 1898 Detroit). German 
writer and anarchist; emigrated in 1870 to the USA; first a minister of the German 
Reformed Church in Washington, then a travelling free-thinking lecturer on literary and 
social topics; founder and editor oiDer arme Teufel [The poor devil], one of the foremost 
German exile papers. In November 1887, he planned together with Dyer D. Lum to 
liberate the Haymarket defendants. - 216. 

Renouvier, Charles Bernard Joseph (1 Jan. 1815 Montpellier -1 Sept. 1903 Prades). 

French philosopher and writer; republican and moderate socialist. - 72. 

Restif (Rdtif) de la Bretonne, Nicolas Edme (22 Nov. 1734 Syca, Yonne - 3 Feb. 1806 Paris). 
French writer; precursor of socialism, close to Babeuf. -10. 

Rette, Adolphe (25 July 1863 Paris - 8 Dec. 1930 Beaune). French writer and (symbolist) 
poet; in the 1890s anarchist, afterwards fervent Catholic (Du Diable a Dieu, “From the 
devil to God"); in the 1920s follower of Maurras and ardent nationalist. -165. 

Reveil (Le) (Paris). -133. 

Reveil (Le) - II Risveglio (Geneva). - 51, 227,278. 

Reveil dcs Travailleurs (Le) (Liege). - 229. 

Reveillere, Paul Emile Marie (pseud. Brandat, Paul; 27 May 1829 Saint-Martin, ile de Rd - 
Jan. 1908 Brest). French sailor, counter-admiral, and writer. - 73. 

Revista blanca (La) (Madrid; Barcelona). -160,204, 206, 249. 

Revista social (Madrid). - 146,182-185,189. 

Revolt (The) (Kristiania). - 242. 

Revolt (The) (Sydney). - 263. 

Revolte (La) (Paris). - 151-152,159,171,198, 231,236, 246, 257, 278. 

Revolte (Le) (Geneva-Paris). -139,141,144, 146, 151,155,158,159,167,196,211, 278. 

Revolten (Copenhagen). - 240. 

Revolution Sociale (La) (Paris). - 149,167. 

Revue blanche (La) (Brussels-Paris). -165. 

Rhodokanaty, Plotino (?). Greek tailor, Fourierist and libertarian socialist; came in about 
1861 to Mexico; founded in 1870 the Gran Cfrculo de Obreros de Mdxico. - 50, 264. 
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Ricard, Louis Xavier de ( 1843 Fontenay-sous-Bois -1 July 1911 Marseille). French writer 
and journalist (he founded his first review at the age of 20 in 1863 and in the same year 
his first daily); member of the Paris Commune, refugee in Switzerland and later in South 
America, always founding papers to propagate federalism; at time close to libertarians. - 
98. 

Richard, Albert (8 Dec. 1846 Tours - 30 March 1925 Auxerre). French .socialist, Interna¬ 
tionalist and temporarily close friend of Bakunin; central figure of the labour movement 
in Lyon. -133. 

Richard, Charles (?) French disciple of Fourier. - 73. 

Rictus, Jehan (Ps., i.e. Gabriel Randon de Saint-Amand; 21 Sept. 1867 Boulogne-sur-Mer 
- 7 Nov. 1933 Paris). French poet, songwriter, dramatist and novelist, specializing in 
depictions of life and misery of the poor; anarchist first, thena nationalist and militant of 
the Action frangaise. -165 

Rinke, Otto ( 1853 Schmiegel, Silesia - 2 March 1899 St. Louis). One of the first German 
anarchists in the 1870s; friend of Kropotkin. - 218. 

Risveglio (Ancona). -167. 

Rittinghausen, Moritz (12 Nov.1814 Huckeswagen, Germany- 29 Dec. 1890 Ath, 

Belgium). German socialist, writer, advocate of direct legislation by the people; member 
of the International. - 71, 81. 

Rive Gauche (La) (Paris etc.). - 49,103. 

Rivera, Librado ( 1864 El Aquatillo nr. Rayon, S.L.P -19 Feb. 1932 Villa Alvaro Obregdn, 
Mexico City). Mexican teacher and anarchist journalist, friend of Mag6n. - 264-265. 

Rizal, Dr. Jose (19 June 1861 Calamba - 30 Dec. 1896 Manila, executed). Philippine writer 
and nationalist; “He was certainly not anarchist, but he belonged to the truly free people 
for whom one doesn’t need a more specific denomination.” [Netllau]. - 259. 

Robbery among comrades. -163. 

Robespierre, Maximilien Francois Isidore de (6 May 1758 Arras - 27 July 1794 Paris). 
French lawyer; Jacobin and one of the leaders of the French Revolution; guillotined. -16- 
17. 

Robin, Paul (3 April 1837 Toulon - 1 Sept. 1912 ). French teacher; Internationalist, 
anarchist and “Neo-Malthusian". -110,155,287. 

Robinson, John Beverly (10 June 1853 New York City, N.Y. -12 Nov. 1923 St. Louis. Mo.). 
Architect, “individualist" or rather mutualist anarchist. - 50. 

Rocker, Rudolf (25 March 1873 Mainz -13 September 1958 Mohegan Colony, N.Y.). 

German bookbinder; anarchist and anarcho-syndicalist, active in the Jewish anarchist 
movement, then in Germany; thp driving force behind the foundation of the IWMA. - 
224-226, 255. 

Rogdaev, Nikolai 1. (died 23 Nov. 1932 Tashkent). Russian anarchist. - 250. 

Roller, Arnold, see Nacht, Siegfried. 

Roorda (van Eysinga), Henri (pseud. “Balthasar”; 30 Nov. 1870 Brussels - 6 Nov. 1925 
Lausanne). Swiss teacher of mathematics; anarchist journalist and writer, esp. on 
libertarian education; dissillusioned with the world in general and the progressive 
movements in particular, he committed suicide. - 227, 239. 

Roorda van Eysinga, Sicco Ernst Willem (8 Aug. 1887 Winterswijk, Netherlands - 23 Oct. 
1887 Clarens, Switzerland). Dutch engineer, journalist and writer; freethinker, libertarian 
sympathiser; friend of Multatuli and Elisde Reclus and father of Henri Roorda. - 97, 239. 

Rossi, Dr. Giovanni (pseud. “Cardias"; 11 Jan. 1856 Pisa - 9 Jan. 1942 Pisa). Italian 
(“utopian") socialist, then anarchist; founder of the libertarian colony “La Cecilia" in 
Brasil. -178, 226. 

Rouchy, Victorine nde Malenfant, later Broclier (4 Sept. 1839 Paris - 4 Nov. 1921 

Lausanne). French anarchist, active in the First International, the Paris Commune, then 
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in Geneva in the first anarchist-communist group; participant of the London Social- 
Revolutionary Congress, July 1881 whose secretary, Gustave Brocher, became her 
second husband; member of the Socialist League and co-founder and teacher of the 
(anarchist) International School conducted by Louise Michel in London. -128. 

Rousseau, Eugene (pseud. Jacques Roux; died ca. 1890). French chemist, son of a 
Communard and himself deported after the Commune. -166. 

Rousseau, Jean-Jacques (28 June 1712 Geneva - 2 July 1778 Ermenonville nr. Paris). 
French political philosopher and educationalist. -12,19, 48. 

Roux, Jacques (1752-1794). French priest, then revolutionary. -16. [v. a. Leclerc] 

Roux, Jacques - also pseud, of Eugene Rousseau. 

Rubio, Miguel (?). Spanish Internationalist and anarchist an member of the Alliance 
(1869); since 1901 he was imprisoned in Sevilla. -191. 

Ruge, Arnold (13 Sept. 1802 Bergen on Riigen - 31 Dec. 1880). German philosopher; 
editor of th e Halhsche Jahrbucher and the Deutsche Jahrbiicher, then, with Marx, of the 
Deutsch-Franzosischesjahrbiicher, in the 1840s friendly with Bakunin. - 50, 59. 

Sacco, Nicola (22 April 1891 Torremaggiore - 23 August 1927 Boston). Italian anarchist; 
executed. - 42, 216, 294. 

Sagra, Ramon de la see De la Sagra. 

Saint-Simon, Claude Henri de Rouvroy comte (17 Oct. 1760 Paris -19 May 1825). French 
economist and philosopher, utopian socialist. - 25, 48; Saint-Simonism, 24, 48, 52, 64. 

Salvochea y Alvarez, Fermin (1 March 1842 C£diz - 28 Sept. 1907 Cddiz). Andalusian 
anarchist and freethinker; he spent many years under atrocious conditions in prison for 
his ideas. -192,195, 196. 

Samaja, Nino (? ). Italian physician and anarchist; in 1895 deported with Damiani; 
continued Agitazione after Malatesta's arrest (1898). - 227. 

Samstyre (Aarhus). - 241. 

St. John, Arthur (?). Former army officer (Col.), then Christian anarchist. - 253. 

Sanftleben, Alfred (pseud. Slovak; 23 August 1871 Naumburg a.d. Saale -10 February 
1952 Los Angeles). - 226. 

Santillan, Diego Abad de (pseud., i.e. Sinesio Garda Hernandez) (20 May 1897 Reyero, 
Le6n, Spain -18 October 1983 Barcelona). Spanish-Argentinian anarchist and writer; one 
of the most productive writers and editors the anarchist movement ever had. - 263-264. 

Sautarel, Jacques (5 Jan. 1870 Perpignan - ?). French writer with libertarian sympathies. - 
290 

Schapiro, Alexander M. (1882 Rostov-on-Don - 5. Dec. 1946 New York). Russian scientist; 
anarchist and anarcho-syndicalist. - 248. 

Schicchi, Paolo (31 Aug. 1865 Collesano nr. Palermo -12 Dec. 1950 Palermo). One of the 
most intransigent (and quarrelsome) Italian individualist anarchists; he spent some 40 
years in prison for his ideas. -179 

Schmidt, Dr. Karl (1819 Osternienburg, Anhalt - 8 Nov. 1864 Gotha). German teacher and 
writer; pseud. “Burger, Karl”. - 55. 

Schmitt, Dr. Eugen Heinrich (5 November 1851 Znaim (Moravia) - 13 September 1916 
Berlin). German-Hungarian writer, socialist, then anarchist; influenced by Tolstoy, he 
developed his own form of “Christian” anarchism. - 222,261. 

Schroeder, Theodore Albert (1864 - Feb. 1953 ). American lawyer; writer on psychology, 
sex, religion (from a secularist standpoint) and particularly on freedom of speech. - 216. 

Schwitzguebel, Adhemar (1844 - 23 July 1895). Swiss Internationalist, close friend of 
James Guillaume and one of Bakunin’s friends. -112,143,144. 

Sembat, Marcel (19 Oct. 1862 Bonnieres-sur-Seine - 5 Sept. 1922 Chamonix). French 
socialist, member of Parliament, minister - 239. 
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Sentihon, Gaspar (ca. 1840 Barcelona - December 1902 Barcelona). Spanish physician of 
Austrian origin; Internationalist, anarchist and freethinker; one of the members of 
Bakunin’s “Intimit6” and one of the founders of the Alliance in April 1870. -115-116. 

Serrano y Oteiza, Juan (1837 Madrid -1886). Spanish jurist; republican, Internationalist 
and anarchist. - 182-186,191,192, 199,210. 

Servetus, Miguel (29 Sept. 1511 Villanueva de Sigena, Aragon - 27 Oct. 1553 Geneva). 
Spanish physician and theologian; burned at the stake for disagreeing with Calvin about 
God. - 6. 

Severine (pseud, de Caroline Gu6bhard nde Remy; 24 April 1855 Paris - 23 April 1929 
Pierrefonds). French journalist (longtime editor of the daily Cri du peuple) and writer, 
“spiritual daughter” of Jules Valles and one of the great intellectual figures of the French 
Third Republic; always helpful to anarchists. -165. 

Seymour, Henry (1860 Hayes, Kent - 3 February 1938 London). Printer, individualist 
anarchist, editor and publisher of The Anarchist (1885-1888), The Revolutionary Review 
(1889); then got involved in Free Currency Propaganda (Free Exchange, 1892, an A Free 
Trade , 1892), subsequently in the sex question and the Free Press Defence Committee; 
became editor of the Adult (1897-1899); left the social movement around the turn of the 
century and edited and published on and in the gramophone industry, and Baconiana for 
the Bacon Society. - 39. 

Shelley, Percy Bysshe (4 Aug. 1792 - 8 July 1822). - 13, 20. 

Shevchenko, Taras Grigor’evich (9 March 1814 Morintsy -10 March 1861 St. Petersburg). 
Writer and poet, Ukrainian nationalist and revolutionary democrat. - 94. 

Shih Fu (i.e. Liu, Sifu; 1884 Xiangshan, Guangdong - 27 March 1915 Shanghai). Chinese 
anarchist. - 259. 

Simo de Badfa, Ramon (?). Catalan worker, editor oiElEco de la Close obrera (1855). - 
89. 

Sirtsiki (Paris). - 259. 

Smith, Joshua Toulmin (29 May 1816 Birmingham - 28 April 1869 Lancing, Essex). 
English lawyer and writer. - 98. 

Social Revolutionist (The) (Greenvill, Ohio, etc.). - 34. 

Social democracy 25,124, 279; Austria, 149; Germany, 147. 

Socialdemokraten (Copenhagen). - 241. 

Socialism: integral socialism, 43; authoritarian socialism, 291-294. 

Socialismo (El) (Cadiz). -197 

Socialist League (1884-1890). -149, 209, 211. 

Socialiste, Journal de TEgal-Echange (Le). - 66 

Sociite nouvelle (La) (Brussels etc.). -171,230 

Sokolov, Nikolai Vasil’evich (28 Nov. 1835 St. Petersburg - 5 March 1889 Paris). Russian 
revolutionary, journalist and writer. - 50. 

Sokrates (ca. 470 BC nr. Athens - 399 BC Athens). Greek philosopher who thought that the 
decay of culture begins with writing and therefore avoided it. - 65. 

Solidaridad (La) (Sevilla). - 195, 198, 200 

Solidarity (New York). - 216 

Sorel, Georges (2 Nov. 1847 Cherbourg - 27 Aug. 1922 Boulogne-sur-Seine). French 
engineer and writer on political, philosophical and economical subjects, at times 
fascinated and influenced by syndicalism. - 276. 

Soriano, Trinidad (? ). Spanish Internationalist and anarchist. - 123,142. 

Sovremennik (St. Petersburg). - 37. 

Sozialist (Der) (Berlin, 1909-1915). - 51, 220-221. 

Sozialist (Der) (Berlin, 1892-1899). - 219-220. 

Spence, Thomas (21 June 1750 Newcastle-upon-Tyne - 8 Sept. 1814 London). English 
utopian socialist. - 21. 
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Spencer, Herbert (27 April 1820 Derby - 8 Dec. 1903 Brighton). English philosopher and 
libertarian economist. - 28, 98; Social Statics, 37. 

Spichiger, Auguste (ca. 1842 - 29 June 1919 Lyon). French Internationalist, active before 
all in the Swiss movement; one of the closest friends of James Guillaume. -112. 

Spies, August (10 Dec. 1855 Friedewald, Germany -11 Nov. 1887 Chicago). German 
social-revolutionary and anarchist; hanged after the Haymarket tragedy. - 240. 

Spooner, Lysander (19 January 1808 Athol, Mass. -14 May 1887 Boston). - 34. 

Steffen, Gustaf Fredrik (4 May 1864 Stockholm -15 April 1929 Goteborg). Swedish 

chemist, then economist, sociologist and writer; in the 1890s close to Kropotkin and the 
Freedom group. - 243. 

Steinlen, Theophile (10 Feb. 1859 Lausanne -14 Dec. 1923 Paris). Swiss painter and 
graphical artist who contributed widely Lo left-wing and progressive publications. -165. 

Steinsvik, Rasmus (?) Norwegian writer and anarchist sympathiser. - 241. 

Stepniak (Pseud, of Sergei Mikhailovich Kravchinski) (14 July 1852 - 21 December 1895 
nr. Chiswick). Russian revolutionist, writer and journalist. - 245. 

Stirner, Max (i.e. Schmidt, Johann Caspar) (25 Oct. 1806 Bayreuth - 25. June 1856 Berlin). 
German writer, philosopher, anarchist. - 40, 49, 53-58, 80, 98, 222-223, 249, 259; Der 
Einzige und sein Eigentum, 54; Kleinere Schriften, 54, 55-56; Stirnerism, 223; 

Stirnerites, 63. 

Stoics. - 5. 

Stoyanov, Paraskev Ivanov (30 Jan.. 1871 Guirgeno[?], Romania - 21 Nov. 1940 Sofia, 
Bulgaria). Romanian-born Bulgarian physician and anarchist; close friend of Nettlau. - 
227, 257. 

Sudzilovski, Nikolai Konstantinovich (pseud. Dr. Russel; 15 Dez. 1850 Mogilev - 30 April 
Tientsin, China). Russian revolutionary and scholar; actively participated in insurrection¬ 
ary or revolutionary movements Bulgaria, Romania, then San Francisco (where he 
became a American citizen, later withdrawn by the American government on demand of 
the Russian government), Hawai... Philippines and China. - 257. 

Sunrise Colony, 255 

Suplemento de la Protesta (Buenos Aires). - 160,201,221. 

Suplemento de la Revista blanca (Le) (Madrid). - 204. 

Sveriges Arbetares Centralorganisation (SAC). - 245 

Swift, Jonathan (30 Nov. 1667 Dublin -19 Oct. 1745). Irish writer and satirisL of English 
descent; known mainly for Gulliver’s Travels which he wrote in 1725. -18. 

Syndicalism, 49, 124,125, 214, 218, 223-227, 245, 250, 267-281, 284, 286, 287; 290; pure 
syndicalism, 291; syndicalist dictatorship, 17; Syndicalist International, 276,278. 

Szabo, Ervin (22 Aug. 1877 Szlanica - 30 Sept. 1918 Budapest). Hungarian radical 
intellectual with some sympathies for anarchism, later Marxist. - 261. 

Tailhade, Laurent (16 April 1854 Tarbes, France - 4 Aug. 1919 Combs-la-Ville). French 
writer and poet who lost an eye through the attentat on the Restaurant Foyot; libertarian 
and pacifist, one of the editors oiLe Libertaire and one of the founders of the 
Antimilitarist International Association of 1904. -165,237, 290. 

Tirrida del Mcirmol, Fernando (1861 La Havana, Cuba -15 March 1915 London). Spanish 
scientist, journalist, anarchist and freethinker. -166,176,195,198-201, 207, 212. 

Tdrsadalmi Forradalom (Budapest). - 261 

Tcherkesoff, W see Cherkezov, Varlaam. 

Pimps Nouveaux (Les) (Paris). -152,160, 200, 239, 256, 278, 278, 284, 290. 

Thiaudi&re, Edmond (17 March 1837 Gecary, Vienne - ?). French journalist and writer - 98. 

Thompson, William (c. 1775 Cork - 28 March 1833 Roscarberry). Irish political economist, 
cooperator, and communitarian, atheist, and champion of women’s rights. - 25-27,36; Aw 
1 Inquiry ..., 26, 27. 
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Thonar, Georges (?). Belgian anarchist, delegate to the 1907 Amsterdam Congress. - 230. 

Thoreau, Henry David (12 July 1817 Concord, Mass. - 6 May 1862 Concord). American 
libertarian writer. - 41,251. 

Thrane, Marcus Moller (14 Oct. 1817 nr. Kristiania - 30 April 1890 Eau Claire, Wis.). 
Norwegian socialist agitator and writer; emigrated in 1863; from February 1864 on in the 
USA; since 1866 in Chicago, he edited there from 1878 to 1884 Den Nye Tid\ close to 
some of the Haymarket Martyrs. - 97, 241. 

Tierra y Libertad (Gracia). -197. 

Tierra y Libertad (Madrid; Barcelona). - 204, 206-207, 282-283. 

Til Frihet (Kristiania). - 242 

Tillier, Claude (11 April 1801 Clamecy -12 Oct. 1844 Nevers). French writer and 

journalist; his best-known work is the libertarian social satire My Uncle Benjamin. - 98. 

Timon (pseud, of Cormenin, Louis-Marie de; 6 Jan. 1788 Paris - 6 May 1868 Paris). French 
civil servant, writer and then politician. - 73. 

Tobler, Dr. Max (3 June 1876 St. Gallen -13 April 1929 Zurich). Swiss scientist, Social 
Democrat, then libertarian and syndicalist. - 228. 

Tochatti, James (born Moncure Douglas) (1852 Ballater, N.B. - 22 November 1928 Poole, 
Dorset). Merchant tailor, freethinker since the 1870s, phrenologist, socialist, then 
anarchist, editor of Liberty (1894-1896). - 

Tolain, Henri Louis (18 June 1828 Paris -1897). French politician, one of the founders of 
and active in the International, he moved soon towards the right. - 48,101-105,109. 

Tolstoy, Leo (9 Sept. 1828 Yasnaia Poliana - 20 Nov. 1910 Astapovo). Russian writer; 
Christian anarchist. - 8, 222, 222-223, 227, 237,250-256; and war, 291; Tolstoyans, 251, 
253-254; Tolstoyism, 238, 239,261. 

Tomas Oliver, Francisco (1850 Palma de Mallorca - 1903 Madrid). Spanish Internationalist 
and anarchist, active mainly in Mallorca. -180-184, 186,192,202. 

Tortelier, Joseph ( 1854 Bain-de-Brdtagne -1 Dec. 1925 Eaubonne, S.-et-O.). French 
cabinetmaker; collectivist and under the influence of the Lyon trial (1883) and Kropotkin 
anarchist. -161. 

Tramontana (La) (Barcelona). - 186,188, 196 

Travail (Le) (London). -144. 

Travailleur (Le) (Geneva). - 69,139,155,157. 

IHbuna Libre (La) (Sevilla). -199. 

THbune du Peuple (La) (Brussels). -102. 

Triersche Zeitung (Trier). - 58. 

Tregubov, Ivan Mikhailovich (1858*-1931). Russian Doukhobor and disciple of Tolstoy; 
lived around 1900 in England (Christchurch); returned to Russia and later (1931) 
arrested by the Bolsheviks. - 253. 

Trunk, Johann Sebastian (?). German anarchist, active in the early 1870s in Germany, 
then in Switzerland, Paris, from 1880 in London; emigrated to New Zealand after 1904. - 
226. 

Tucker, Benjamin Ricketson (17 April 1854 South Dartmouth, Mass. - 22 June 1939 Pont 
Sainte-Ddvote, Monaco). - 34-35, 37-40,171,196,199, 200, 209, 222, 224; and 
Proudhon, 50; Instead of a Book , 40. 

Turchaninov see Cherny, Lev. 

Twentieth Century (The) (New York). - 34. 

Ullastres, Evaristo (died 3 Oct. 1886 Barcelona). - Spanish federalist republican, owner of 
the printing firm “La Academfa” where Farga Pellicer and other anarchists produced 
some of the most important anarchist publications of the time. -186. 

UmanitaNova (Milan-Rorae). -177. 
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Universalist Anarchists. - 250. 

Urales, Federico, see Montseny, Juan. 

Utin, Nikolai Isakovitch (8 Aug. 1841 -1 Dec. 1883 St. Petersburg). Russian radical; son of 
a wealthy merchant, he emigrated in 1863; enemy of Bakunin; from the second issue on 
editor oiNarodnoe delo, the journal started by Bakunin and Zhoukovski in 1868; 
eventually returned to Russia after retiring from all political activity. -108,132. 

Valades, Jose C. (10 Dec. 1902 Mazatl&n - 23 Jan. 1976 Mexico City). Mexican historian 
(a.o. of the Mexican anarchist and early labour movement), writer and political figure; 
General Secretary of the Mexican CGT (1921), secretary of the Latin American Bureau 
of the 3rd International; between 1951 and 1966 Mexican ambassador (diff. countries). - 
264. 

Vallier, Charles (?) One of the founders of AIA [International Antimilitarist Association] 
(Congress in Amsterdam, 1904). - 237. 

Van der Voo, B. E (?). Dutch anarchist; translator of Reclus, Kropotkin. - 236 

Van Eeden, Frederik Willem (3 April 1860 Haarlem -16 June 1932 Bussum, Netherlands). 
Dutch writer, temporarily close to anarchism; in the 1890s in contact with Kropotkin, 
later with Landauer; founder of the Walden community (near Bussum; 1898-1907). - 237. 

Van Nu en Straks (Brussels; Antwerp). - 228, 

Van Rysselberghe, Theo (23 Nov. 1862 Ghent -14 Dec. 1926 St. Clair nr. Paris). Belgian 
painter and graphic artist; anarchist. - 230. 

Vanini, Giulio Cesare (1585- 9 Febr. 1619 Toulouse). Italian writer (theological, philosophi¬ 
cal matters...), condemned to death and executed for blasphemy and atheism. - 6. 

Vanzetti, Bartolomeo (11 June 1888 Villa Falletto - 23 Aug. 1971 Boston). - 42, 216, 294. 

Varlet, Jean Francois (14 July 1764 Paris -1832 (?) Nantes). French revolutionary agitator, 
one of the Enrages. -16. 

Varlin, Eugene (5 Oct. 1839 Claye-Souilly - 28 May 1871 Paris). French Internationalist and 
anarchist; one of the ablest organizers in the French labour movement of the 1860s; shot 
during the suppression of the Paris Commune. -112,117, 132,161; and Bakunin, 118. 

Vasco, Neno (ps., i.e. Nazianzeno de Vasconcelos; 1878 - Sept. 1920). Portuguese lawyer 
and anarchist. - 263, 264. 

Vauthier, Octave (?). French writer, friend of Ernest Coerderoy. - 77. 

Vermersch, Eugene Marie Joseph (13 Aug. 1845 Lille - 9 Oct. 1878 London). French 
journalist, poet and winter; member of the Paris Commune (when he was editor of its 
most famous journal, Le Pere Duchene ), and anarchist. - 49. 

Vermorel, Auguste Jean Marie (28 June 1841 Denice, Rhone -20 June 1871 Paris). French 
journalist and writer, member of the Paris Commune, who after its suppression was left 
dying of his wounds. - 48. 

Verrijken, Laurent (1835 - 1892 ) Belgian baker, one of the founders of the Belgian section 
of the International; later anarchist. -110. 

Vesinier, Pierre (5 July 1826 Cluny - June 1902 Paris). French writer and journalist, 
member of the First International and the Paris Commune. - 81. 

Vezzani, Felice (1855 Bologna(?) -11 Feb. 1930 Paris). Italian painter, socialist, since the 
1890s anarchist; active in Italy, Brasil, finally France. -178. 

Victory Suarez, Bartolome (?). Spanish typesetter and printer from the Balearic Islands; 
since about 1860 in Argentina; one of the first socialists in Argentina; in 1864 he 
published in Buenos Aires his translation of Cabet's El Comunismo; around 1870 active 
in the International. - 264. 

Vie Ouvriere (La) (Paris). - 275. 

Vigo, Eugene see Almereyda, Miguel. 

Vinas, Dr. Jose Garcia (3 Nov. 1848 Malaga, Spain - 7 Sept. 1931 Melilla, North Africa). 
Spanish physician, active in the Spanish workers movement from about 1868, first in 
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Barcelona; member of the First International and of the Alianza; from about 1900 in 
Melilla, he became one of the most active members of the Spanish Single Tax-movement 
before and at the time of the First World War. -115,116,123,140,142, 143,182,183. 

Vogt, Carl Christoph (5 July 1817 Giessen - 5 May 1895 Geneva). Gerinan-Swiss physiolo¬ 
gist (and at times politician); like his mother and his brothers Adolf and Gustav, friendly 
with Bakunin. - 50, 58. 

Voice of Labour (The) (London, 1907). - 212. 

Voix du Peuple (La) (Lausanne). - 228. 

Voix du Peuple (La) (Paris). - 238, 270. 

Voline (ps., i.e.Vsevolod Mikhailovich Eikhenbaura; 11 Aug. 1882 Tichvine nr. Novgorod - 
18 Sept. 1945 Paris). Russian-Jewish socialist revolutionary, then (since 1911) anarchist 
writer and journalist; participant of the Makhnovist movement and author of a libertarian 
history of the Russian Revolution. - 250. 

Volkstribiine (Berlin). - 240. 

Volonta (Ancona). - 130,177, 280. 

Voltaire, Francois Marie Arouet called (21 Nov. 1694 Paris - 30 May 1778 Paris). French 
historian, philosopher and writer. - 48, 93. 

Vrije Communist (Utrecht). - 237. 

Vrije Socialist (Amsterdam etc.). - 237. 

Vsraschdane (Burgas, Bulgaria). - 254. 

Wagenvoort, Maurits Karel Herman (27 June 1859 Amsterdam - 30 Dec. 1944 Laren). 
Dutch journalist, writer and novelist. - 236. 

Wagner, Richard (22 May 1813 Leipzig -13 Febr. 1883 Venice). German musician, in the 
1840s close to Bakunin; some of his early writings are anarchist. - 58. 

Waisbrooker, Lois (n<§e Adeline Eliza Nichols) (1826 - 1909 ). American individualist, 
novelist and writer on the sex question. - 34. 

Walker, Edwin C. (?). American individualist anarchist. - 34. 

Wallace, Robert (7 Jan. 1697 Kincardine - 29 July 1771 Edinburgh). Scottish minister (royal 
chaplain for Scotland); writer on population. 10; Various Prospects... , 21. 

War and revolutionary hopes, 291; and the revolutionary movements, 291. 

Warren, Josiah (26 June 1798 Boston -14 April 1874 Charlestown, Mass.). American 
communitarian and individualist anarchist. - 32-33,35-36, 40, 45, 98,106; Time Store, 

33, 41. 

Weckruf (Geneva-Zurich). - 228. 

Weishaupt, Adam (6 Febr 1748 Ingolstadt -18 Nov. 1830 Gotha). Professor of law at the 
university of Ingolstadt in Bavaria founder, in 1776, of the Order of the Illuminati where 
young academics should be able to learn everything forbidden by “the system”; his 
pseudonym as Ill. was “Spartacus”. -12,21-24. 

Weitling, Wilhelm (5 Oct. 1808 Magdeburg - 25 Jan. 1871New York City). German tailor, in 
the 1830s leading member of the German democratic and workers’ movements in exile 
(Switzerland, France, then London and Belgium); authoritarian communist; from 
December 1846 (interrupted by a return to Europe in 1848/49) living in the United 
States. - 57. 

Werner, Emil (27 August 1846 Frankfurl/Oder, Germany - after 1913 Paris, France). 

German typesetter and one of the first German anarchists; friend of Kropotkin. -140,218. 

Werner, Wilhelm (10 January 1859 [Berlin ?] - 8 Jan. 1939 nr. Berlin). German printer, 
since the 1890s living in London, anarchist, close to Landauer in the 1890s and a friend 
of Rudolf Rocker. - 226. 

Whitman, Walt (31 May 1819 nr. Huntington, Long Island - 27 March 1892 Camden, N.J.). 
American poet and writer, libertarian. - 41, 254. 

Wilckens, Kurt (1887 Hamburg - 26 January 1930 Buenos Aires). German-Argentinian 
anarchist. - 218. 
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Wilde, Oscar (16 Oct. 1854 Dublin - 30 Nov. 1900 Paris). Irish playwright, libertarian writer. - 
213. 

Wilhelm, Dr. Julius (??). Follower of Theodor Hertzka; leader of the first “Freeland”- 
expedition to East Africa. - 62. 

Wille, Dr. Bruno (6 Febr 1860 Magdeburg - 4 Sept. 1928 nr. Lindau). German writer, atheist, 
in the 1890s temporarily libertarian. - 222. 

Winspear, William Robert (16 Feb. 1859 Ferryhill nr. Durham, England - 20 Feb. 1944 
Bankstown) Australian printer and journalist; anarchist, then socialist. - 263. 

Winstanley, Gerrard (baptized 10 Oct. 1609 Wigan - [10 Sept. 1676 Bloomsbury?]) English 
merchant tailor, then labourer; leading figure of the Diggers around 1650; founder of the 
Digger colony in Surrey (1649); communist and libertarian pamphleteer -10. 

Wintsch, Dr. Jean (19 Jan. 1880 Odessa - ca. April 1943 Lausanne). Swiss physician, co¬ 
editor oiLe Reveil and one of the founders of the Ferrer School of Lausanne and editor of 
its Bulletin. - 228. 

Wollstonecraft, Mary (27 April 1759 Spitalfields, London -10 Sept. 1797 London). Writer; 
Godwin’s wife. 13. 

Woodcutters in the Desert. - Belgian group of anti-authoritarian revolutionaries (1860s). - 73- 
74, 

Word (The), (Princeton, Mass.). - 34. 

Working Man (The) (London). -101. 

Wright, Frances (6 Sept. 1795 Dundee, Scotland -13 Dec. 1852 Cincinnati, Ohio). Scottish- 
American writer and social reformer; founder of a socialist community in Tennessee 
(Nashoba), and took part in New Harmony. - 41. 

Yang Chu (Yang-tchou; 4th cent. BC). Chinese philosopher, egoist, Taoist; known mainly 
through attacks on him by other writers. - 259. 

Yanovsky, Saul Josef (April 1864 Pinsk, Poland - 1939). Jewish anarchist, editor oiArbeiter 
Freund (London), and Freie Arbeiler Stimme (New York). - 255. 

Young Socialist Party of Sweden, 243. 

Yvetot, Georges (21 July 1868 Auteuil - 9 May 1942 Paris). French syndicalist. - 238, 269, 
280. 

Zaikowska, Sophie (died early 1939) Polish-French individualist anarchist, militant 
vegetarian and “naturist”, companion of G. Butaud. - 287. 

Zalacosta Sanz, Francisco (?) Latin-American Internationalist and anarchist. - 264. 

Zeno of Citium (c. 333/332-262 BC). [but see text!]. Greek philosopher, founder of the Stoic 
school. - 5. 

Zhukovsky, Nikolai (3 Nov. 1833 Oufa, Russia -11 May 1895 Geneva). Russian revolutionary 
and anarchist; close friend and some time secretary of Bakunin, with whom he started 
Narodnoe delo. -142. 

Zielinski, Dr. J6zef (pseud. Dr. Jdzef Zielczak; 13 March 1861 Piotrkowie -12 Dec. 1927 
Warsaw). Polish anarchist, sympathizing with syndicalism. - 256. 

Zisly, Henri (2 Nov. 1872 Paris - May 1945 ). French individualist anarchist, propagandist for 
Naturisme, the “natural life”. - 287 

Zo d’Axa (Pseud, of Alphonse Victor Charles Jules Galland) (24 May 1864 Paris - 20 

September 1930). French individualist anarchist, editor of LEndehors and La Feuille. -165. 

Zoshin, Panai’t ( 1873 -1942 ). Rumanian physician, writer and translator; in the 1890s 
anarchist, then socialist. - 257 

Zubcu-Codreanu, Nicolae (1850 Nisporeni, Bessarabia - 31 Dec. 1878 Bukarest). Romanian 
revolutionary and socialist. - 257. 

Zukunft (Die) (Berlin). - 220. 
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FREEDOM PRESS 

Freedom Press began publishing anarchist literature in 1886. 
As well as countless books, pamphlets and leaflets, we have 
throughout these years published newspapers and journals. 

Freedom 1886-1927, Spain and the World 1936-1939, 
War Commentary 1939-1945, and ever since the end of the 
Second World War Freedom, which is still going strong. 
Freedom Press also publishes an anarchist quarterly journal 
The Raven. As well as our publishing work we run Freedom 
Bookshop, open Monday to Saturday. The bookshop carries a large 
and comprehensive stock of anarchist and related literature from 
this country, the USA and Canada, and also publishes a regular 
catalogue. If you would like a copy of this please write to 

Freedom Press, in Angel Alley 
84b Whitechapel High Street, London El 7QX. 






“May all the anarchists, all the libertarians, 
all freedom-loving hliman beings become 
a united force, which, while preserving 
the autonomy of each of its members, will 
practise mutual aid among all of them. 

May this force, by overthrowing authority 
in one place, weakening it in another, 
through our own genuine progress, 
develop in innumerable ways in order to 
advance liberty on a small scale and a 
large one, within ourselves and around us, 
anywhere and everywhere. Let us have 
hope. For authority, powerful as it may be, 
can bring forth nothing but evil. All the 
good in the world has come, is now 
coming and will always come only with 
liberty and from liberty.” 


Max Nettlau, who was born in 1865 near Vienna and 
died in 1944 in Amsterdam, was the most proficient and 
still is the most important historian of anarchism. This 
one-volume introduction to the history of anarchist ideas 
and early movements, summarising the author’s 
monumental 9-volume history and several biographies, 
is the most reliable guide to the early anarchist 
movement up to the 1930s that has yet been produced. 
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